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JalalToufic is athinker whose influence inthe 
Beirut artistic community over the past two decades 
has been immense—notwithstandingthat, as he 
put it, many, if not all of his books, most of which 
were published by Forthcoming Books, “continué 
to be forthcoming even after their publication.” In 
relation to one of these books, he wondered:“Does 
not a book titled Forthcoming suggest, ostensibly 
paradoxically, a second edition?” Here’s the revised 
edition of Forthcoming, a book first published nearly 
a decade anda half ago by Atelos press. 

—Julieta Aranda, Brian Kuan Wood, Antón Vidokle 


In memoryofthe NizárTHasan ‘ala dhikrihi’l-salám 
(on his mention be peace),theQarmatTAbCiTáhir 
Sulaymán al-JannábT, and theTwelver Shi'ite Abü 
al-Hasan AIT b. Muhammad al-SamarrT 


As many as 576,000 Iraqi children may have died 
since the end of the Persian Gulf War because 
of economic sanctions imposed bythe Security 
Council, according to two scientists who sur- 
veyed the country for the Food and Agriculture 
Organization....The results of the survey will 
appear on Friday in The Lancet. 

NewYorkTimes, December 1,1995, A6 


Each Friday, professors, writers, engineers and 
students can be found sellingoff their libraries on 
its [El Saray Street, Baghdad] sidewalk.... 

Samir Abu Zaid, a government worker, went 
one day to sell a favorite book of poems. 

“I almost began to cry,” he said. “I took my 
book and ran away.” 


Los Angeles Ti mes, December 10,1996 
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Avertissement á l’écrivain 


Most writers and filmmakers address the social 
person in us; a smallnumber address the solitary 
person; butthere are others still, rare, who address 
the one who,for whatever circumstances, is in a 
State of depersonalization—they accompany some- 
one even when he has deserted himself. Since 
these instances of depersonalization are rare, and 
since one often does not wish to be reminded of 
them,the latter writers and filmmakers, booksand 
films are not popular. 


The Threshold of No Return 


How notto missthe point—the pointof no return? 
Thefollowingsymptoms ¡mplythatone has neared 
a threshold to a realm from which one cannot return: 

— One feels the urge “to say who I am" that “/ am 
such andsuch.... Don’t mistake me!” (even when 
one’s “habit, and even more so the pride of” one’s 
“instincts, fundamentally rebels” against doing so 
[Nietzsche, Ecce Homo])-, and/orto reitérate and 
reaffirm one’s plans (Alma in Bergman’s Persona: “I 
will marry Karl-Henrik and we will have a few chil- 
dren,whom I will raise.That is all determined. It is 
inside me.There is nothingto worry about”), bethey 
no other than that one day one will return. 

— One discovers that one has gone through a 
lapse of consciousness, if not of being (“Chapter II: 
Jonathan Harker’s Journal [cont¡nued].5 May .—I 
must have been asleep,for certainly if I had been 
fully awake I must have noticed the approach of 
such a remarkable place” 1 ). 

— Onetrips on even ground (Tarkovsky’s The 
Sacrifice). 

— On the pretext of reactingto the noisy depar- 
ture or the actual or hallucinated farewell or final 
warningofthose who havejustceased accompa- 
nying one (if they are compassionate,they intui- 
tively departtoo early and in an arresting manner, 
“given that at the threshold itself I do not have the 
chance to delibérate, to make a decisión, since I 
am then and there entranced,thus have no willof 
my own,and find mysetf when I come out of the 
trance already to the other side of the threshold, ‘in’ 
the labyrinth, always already ‘in’ the labyrinth” 2 ), 3 
oneturnsone’s head backward ostensiblytotryto 
encourage them to accompany one or to bid them 
farewell orto reitérate one’s injunction or entreaty 


Every Ñame in History Is I 


to some, ¡f not all of them to stay behind, but actu- 
ally to checkthat one can stillturn and, ¡f yes,to 
reconsider whetherto proceed or reckon thisturn 
a leave-takingof turns.of the ability to success- 
fullyturn, since thenceforth, owingto over-turns, 
it is going to be impossible for one to accomplish a 
turn (thethreshold to the realm of over-turns is a 
point of no return,the limit beyond which turns are 
over-turned). In Murnau’s Nosferatu, Harker, who, 
dueto prolonged living with atelepathic wife, henee 
with someonefrom whom he was nevertotally 
disconnected, had lostthe habit of biddingfare- 
well.turned his head backward while crossingthe 
bridge to Nosferatu’s castle, ostensibly to look in the 
direction of the sound made bythetwo departing 
Gypsies who had brought him to the Borgo pass but 
refused to transport him to the other side in their 
coach. I can easily imagine a remake of Nosferatu 
in which a Little (?) farther (?),as far as the protago- 
nist was concerned, heturned on hearingthe noisy 
departure of the coach, yet—as a result of an over- 
turn—he continued facing in the same direction. 

Every Ñame in History Is I 

In memoriam William S. Burroughs 4 

To fight the anonymity with which the war enemy is 
killed even by precisión bombing,the soldier has to 
receive, from their State of being already dead, the 
calis of the unknown persons who will soon be mur- 
dered by him. Such a cali is possible in the nonlinear 
time of undeath.The Jacob Makerof David Blair’s 
- Wax, or the Discovery of Televisión Among the Bees 

g (1992) hasto receive the cali of the two Iraqitank 
« soldiers at whom he is shortly going to fire a mis- 
® sileduringtheGulfWar and to whom he is invisible 


(whether because he isflyingastealth fighter or 
becausethe radars of theirunit have been blinded). 
In the State of undeath from which the cali is sent, 
and in the State of death before dying in which it is 
received, one attimes feels \every ñame in history 
is 1. 5 Every ñame in history is I is one way to fight 
the reductionto anonymity and generality. Jacob 
Maker’s sacrifice does not reside only in dying before 
dying to access such a cali, but also in his becoming 
obliviousand confused in the realm of the dead asto 
his initial motives for dying before dying, his gesture 
gettingentangled inthegeneralized guilt ofthat 
State. As longas I, as dead (whether or not before 
dying physically), have nottotally disintegrated into 
disparate bits of thoughts and affeets functioning 
mostly accordingtod/sp/ocementand association 
of sounds, figures, etc., I willtry,throughthe most 
incredible contortions—which are notfeltto be 
contortions since they are allowed bythe nonlinear 
time and the non-exclusive disjunction reigning in 
death and dying before (physically) dying—to arrive 
at a semblance of justice, discovering that I, who will 
shortly kill, was killed by my anticipated victims: it is 
because I,asZoltan Abbasid,was murdered bythe 
(Iraqi) dead taking theform of (Mesopotamian) bees 6 
in 1919 that I, Jacob Maker, willtake revenge on 
them in 1991,duringthe Gulf War, by firinga missile 
at Iraqi soldiers in atank, killingthem.Vengeance 
here becomes circular, with the consequence that 
guilt seemsto have been done away with since those 
concerned are dealing with a series of reactions with 
no initial action. Yet guilt is neither mitigated ñor 
really dealt with through recourseto this circular- 
ity where the constitutive injustice in the realm of 
the dead—due to the blindness of the vengeance 
of some of the disparate bits ofthe mindsofthe 
dead—is occulted. Indeed, what most often occurs 


as a result of the attempt at expunging any trace of 
guilt through the circularity of mutual wrongdoing 
¡sthe eruption of an unoriginated guilt (“I wasguilty, 
abominably, intolerably guilty, without cause and 
without motive” 7 ), the formation of avicious circle of 
aguiltthat“demanded punishment... [which] con- 
sisted, fittingly enough, of being guilty.” 8 It is ¡Ilegití¬ 
mate and dangerous to generalize from the realm of 
life to that of undeath or vice versa: ¡f, within limits, 
life can be just,then can’t death as undeath also be 
just, and, ¡f ¡t can, then shouldn’t it be? No, it can’t. 
Although we have to minimize distress, we should 
not, as long as death as undeath has not been elimi- 
nated, have as an ideal to totally oblitérate perceiv- 
able suffering, because that would hide from us the 
agony of both the dead part of us and the dead.To 
promote injustice one need not look at nature, with 
its “survivalofthefittest”;onecan heedthe realm 
of undeath, with its survivors (“He had thought that 
death would be the end of him. But it was not. Death 
wasthe end of the world. To die ¡sto experience 
the end of the world” 9 ), practically all—certainly 
the practical amongthem—unfitforthat realm of 
unmotivated, blind, generalized revenge, and then 
ask:if death isthe realm ofthe blind vengeance 
of some ofthe bits of thoughts and affects ofthe 
decomposed souls ofthe dead, why shouldn’t life 
also be unjust,allowing,amongotherthings,for 
the Wholesale slaughter in war?This ¡s the wrong 
wayto reasonfrom undeath to life, for what makes 
it unjustified totreat me ¡n a substitutive manner 
¡s precisely that my specificity as a mortal, that is, 
as dead while alive, is founded ¡n a basic way on the 
everyname in historyis I of my death and madness. 


Gertrude; or, Love Dies 


This play, based on Shakespeare’s Hamlet, wos writ- 
ten with Richard Foreman in mind as its director. In 
case he does di red it, he should play the diegetic 
role ofthe theater director. When the play starts, 
both the theater director and the actor who plays 
Polonius are already on stage. A tape recorder is vis¬ 
ible next to the director. 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS: What are you writing 
about? 

THEATER DIRECTOR: Curtains. 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS: How originalforathe- 
ater directorio do that when, like the prompter, 
curtains are, unfortunately, out! 

THEATER DIRECTOR: Ifby that you mean that I 
would be instigatingsome sort of a return ofthe 
repressed or some kind of postmodern appro- 
priation,there is nothing original aboutthat. But 
¡sthe prompter out ¡ntheater?Or has hetaken 
otherforms,forexample,theTAPE in my play 
Penguin Touquet? Also, have you seen Magritte’s 
painting La Belle Captive or Lynch’s film Twin 
PeaksiFire Walk with Me? I, a theater director, 
admire Lynch and Magritte fortheir curtains. 

Fiñeen actors enter stage. While fourteen listen to 
the director’s blocking, one, carrying a text ofthe 
adaptation, walks, unheeding, straight toward the 
prompter’s box and disappears in it. Shortly, the 
playwright and an interviewer, carrying each a tape 
recorder and a microphone, enter stage. For the 
rest ofthe play, the playwright and the interviewer 
occupy the right side ofthe stage, the others its left 
side and center. For the most part, the exchanges 
between the interviewer and the playwright as well 


as the playwright’s asides i rito his tape recorder take 

place when the rehearsing actors pause to go over 

their Unes. 

THEATER DIRECTOR: Let’s resume the rehearsals. 
We’U redo today the scenes or parts of scenes we 
had trouble with yesterday. 

THETWO ACTORS PLAYING THETWO GUARDS AND 
THE ACTOR PLAYING HORATIO:We sawthespirit 
of yourfather. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Did he fix his eyes upon 
you? 

ACTOR PLAYING HORATIO: No. 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: I still don’t 
understand why this change in this adaptation 
from the original “Most constantly”to “No”? 

THEATER DIRECTOR: It is becausethe ghost is over- 
laid on his whereabouts. Horatio and the two 
guards misconstrue his averting his gaze as an 
indication that none of them is the person the 
late king’s ghost is seeking, and thus as an indi- 
rect request for someone else: Hamlet.Yet 
when in the olear air Hamlet stands before the 
ghost, the latter’s gaze is awry with respect to 
him too. In turn, Hamlet’s gaze is askew with 
regard to the specter even in the absence of the 
characteristic mist or fog amidst which fictional 
ghostsappear. 

INTERVIEWER ( holdingthe microphone firstto his 
mouth then in the direction ofthe playwright ): Do 
you believe in ghosts? 

PLAYWRIGHT: While notan ¡Ilusión, the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father is the effect ofthe terminal delu- 
sionthatasymbolic debt relatingto mortality 
can be settled and thus justice reestablished. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: It is an honest ghost, that 
let metellyou. 


Foryourdesire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster’t as you may.And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 

Give me one poor request. 

ACTOR PLAYING HORATIO: What ¡s’t, my lord? 

We will. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Never make known what 
you have seen tonight. 

THETWO ACTORS PLAYING HORATIO AND 
MARCELLUS: My lord, we will not. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Nay, butswear’t. 

ACTOR PLAYING HORATIO: In faith, my lord, not I. 
ACTOR PLAYING MARCELLUS: Ñor I, my lord, in faith. 
ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Upon my sword. 

He holds out his sword. 

ACTOR PLAYING MARCELLUS: We have sworn, my 
lord,already. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Indeed, upon my sword, 
indeed. 

ACTOR PLAYING THE GHOST {cries underthe stage ): 
Swear. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Ha, ha, boy, sayest thou 
so?Artthou there,truepenny? 

Come on. You hear this fellow in the cellarage. 
Consentto swear. 

ACTOR PLAYING HORATIO: Propose the oath, my lord. 
ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Never tospeakof this that 
you have seen... 

PROMPTER: Swear by my sword. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Swear by my sword. 

ACTOR PLAYING THE GHOST {from underthe stage): 
Swear. 


They swear. 


ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Hicetubique! Then we’ll 
shiftourground. 

Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon my sword. 

Swear by my sword 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

PROMPTER: Swear... 

ACTOR PLAYING THE GHOST ( from underthe stage ): 

... by his sword. 

They swear. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Wellsaid, oíd mole! Cansí 
work ¡’th’earth so fast? 

A worthy pioneer! 

PLAYWRIGHT:To listen to a prompter who does not 
utterthe linesonly when he sensesthatthe actor 
has forgotten them, but does so continuously, is 
to be placed inthestructural position of some- 
one who has forgotten the play’s lines. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Whyshould I listen to the 
prompter befo re sayingthe words “to be, or not 
to be”? Is this atribute to Lubitsch’sfilm To Beor 
Not to Be? 

THEATER DIRECTOR: In his“to be, or notto be—that 
isthe question,” Hamletforgets what is and is 
not and neither is ñor is not, and as such acts as 
a messenger between life and death:the ghost. 
(Is it odd to forgetthe revenant?Although obses- 
sivelyenjoiningPrince Hamletto remember, 
the ghost of King Hamlet is a forgetful creature; 
any specter who comes backaskingfor retribu- 
tion by revealing an ostensibly unknown históri¬ 
ca! injustice is forgetful of the forgery 10 and 
substitutions that happen in his prison house, 
the realm of undeath.) Since Hamlet’s “to be, or 
notto be—that is the question” is a symptom 


of obliviousness, you are advised to play it as if 
you have forgotten it, that is, as if you were wait- 
ingforthe prompterto remind you of it. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Should I then play the words, 
“death,/The undiscovered country,from whose 
boum / No traveller returns,” in the same manner? 

THEATER DIRECTOR: No, becausethis utterance 
does not necessarily show that Hamlet has for¬ 
gotten the specter he encountered, for it could 
rather indícate that the ghost does not come 
from that undiscovered country. One cannot 
return from both death and the labyrinth 11 — 
unless one is resurrected by “the life” (John 
11:25). Who then displaysto Hamlet some of the 
characteristics of the dead’s prison house? 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS ( concerningthe diegetic 
players ): My lord, I will use them according to 
theirdesert. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: God’s bodykins, man, 
much better! Use every man after his desert, and 
who shall’scape whipping? Use them after your 
own honor and dignity. 

PLAYWRIGHT (to the interviewer ): Hamlet sus- 
pectsthatthe players are notgoingtofollow 
his instructions, yet he intuits that there may be 
something redeemingand revelatory abouttheir 
disregardingthem. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET {addressingthethree 
players who are going to perform The Murder of 
Gonzago): Anythingso o’erdone is from the pur- 
pose of playing, whose end, both atthe first and 
now, was and is to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up 
to nature,to show virtue her own feature.scorn 
herown ¡mage. 

ACTOR WHO ISTO PLAYTHE KING IN THEMURDER 
OF GONZAGO: I hope we have reformed that 
¡ndifferently with us, sir. 


INTERVIEWER: What are you trying to accomplish 
with this adaptation of Shakespeare’s play? 
PLAYWRIGHT: As faras I know,thetheoreticians 
and critics who offered ¡nterpretations of Hamlet 
were virtually unanimous aboutthe purport of 
the play withinthe play, reducing ¡ttothe mani- 
fest one that Hamlet explicates ¡n a soliloquy: to 
catch the king’s conscience ¡n a mirror. And yet 
does Hamlet need aconfirmation for himself of 
what the specter advanced? No: “It ¡s an hon- 
estghost.”Through the play, Hamlet wants to 
catch the king’s conscience for others. Any suc- 
cessful play reveáis more than the playwright 
or director intended itto reveal.To readthe play 
within the play—includingthe dumb show that 
prefaces it—as manifestingto,and accomplish- 
ingfor, Hamlet only what he wanted itto mani- 
fest and accomplish is to do a great injustice to 
Shakespeare’s art and even to Hamlet.The play- 
ers “TI tell all”: even that which the ghost could 
not disclose about “his” prison house. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET (to the actor playing 

Horatio ): I prithee, when thou seestthat act afoot, 
Even with the very commentofthysoul 
Observe my únele. 

The trumpets sound. Dumb show follows. Enter 
[players as] a king and a queen very lovingly, the 
queen embracing him, and he her. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET (os/de): Why are they per- 
forminga dumb show? Have I not inveighed in 
front of them about “inexplicable dumb shows 
and noise”? 

Within the dumb show, the queen kneels, and makes 
show of protestation unto the king. 


ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Madam, how like you this 
play? 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE:The lady 
doth protest too much, methinks. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: O, butshe’U keep her word. 

Within the dumb show, the king takes the queen up, 
and declines his head upon her neck. He lies him 
down upon a bank offlowers. She, seeing him asleep, 
leaves him. Anón comes in another man; takes off his 
crown; kisses it. 

ACTRESS PLAYING OPHELIA: What meansthis, 
my lord? 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET:The players cannot keep 
counsel.They’Utellall. 

Within the dumb show, the man pours poison in the 
sleeper’s ears, and leaves him. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET:This play is the image of 
a murder done in Vienna. Gonzago is the duke’s 
ñame; his wife, Baptista.You shallsee anon.’Tis 
a knavish piece of work. 

Enter the third player, as Lucia ñus. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET:This is one Lucianus, 
nephewtothe king. 

ACTRESS PLAYING OPHELIA: You are as good as a 
chorus, my lord. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: I could interpret between 
you and your love if I could seethe puppets 
dallying. 

The poisoner, along with two men, comes in again. 

He, along with the others, seems to discover the dead 


body. The dead body is carried away. The poisoner 
comes in again with the queen and woos her. She 
seems harsh awhile, but in the end accepts love. The 
gestures ofthe two reflect exactly those ofthe queen 
and the late king during the earlier entry. Exeunt 
(to the side) dumb show. 

ACTRESS PLAYING OPHELIA: Belikethis show 
¡mportsthe argument ofthe play. 

By now entranced, Hamlet does not answer, but 
moves somnambulistically—in the mannerofa 
puppet—in the direction ofOphelia. 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: Forth at your 
eyes your spirits wildly peep, 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in th’alarm, 

Your bedded hair, like Life in excrements, 

Start up and stand on end. 

ACTRESS PLAYING OPHELIA: Palé as his shirt, his 
knees knocking each other, 

And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors—he comes before me. 
PLAYWRIGHT (to the interviewer): Having prepared 
everythingto the minutest detail as to both 
what is to be said by the players and how it is 
to be performed by them, and readying himself 
to catch the conscience ofthe king as the lat- 
ter apprehends in the play, as in a mirror, his 
criminal act, Hamlet gets entranced by the 
doubling he sees in the gestures ofthe dumb 
show’s two kings, and thus either misses King 
Claudius’s subsequent incriminating reac- 
tion to The MurderofGonzago, or—in case the 
king begins to manifest some subtle reaction 
already during the dumb show—is unable to 


remember what he saw then owing to posthyp- 
notic amnesia. 

Hamlet is partly awakened from his trance—but 
without apprehending what the words signify — by: 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS: Lights, lights, lights! 

Exeunt (to the side) all but Hamlet and Horatio. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Didst perceive? 

ACTOR PLAYING HORATIO: Very well, my lord. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Upon the talk ofthe 
poisoning? 

ACTOR PLAYING HORATIO: I did very well note him. 
ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Aha! Come, some musió! 

Enter (from the side) Polo ni us. Exeunt Horatio. 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS: My lord, the queen 
would speak with you, and presently. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Do you see yonder cloud 
that’s almost in shape of a camel? 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS: By th’mass, and ’tis like 
a camel indeed. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Methinks it is like a 
weasel. 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS: It is backed like a 
weasel. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Or like a whale. 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS: Very like a whale. (As/c/e) 
Is he still entranced, so that he cannot differenti- 
ate between a camel, a weasel, and a whale, or is 
he beingflippant? 

The directorpushes the playback button. 


TAPE: Fittingly the effect of the revelation of gener- 
alized substitution ¡s entrancement... 
PROMPTER:... a State where one can mistake as 
¡dentical different things, and as different identi- 
calthings. 

Startled bythe ¡nterjection ofthe prompter, the 
director reflexivily presses on one ofthe recordé r’s 
buttons, butinstead ofpushingthe STOPbutton, 
he inadvertently presses the RECORD button, thus 
replacing what was originallyon the tape with the 
prompter’s words. The director pushes again the 
playback button. 

TAPE:... where one can mistake as identical differ- 
entthings, and as different identical things. 

Enter Hamlet in his mother’s closet. 

INTERVIEWER:Whydoyou need atape recorder 
when I already have one? 

PLAYWRIGHT: May I remind you that we are on 
stage—with its asides? {Aside, into his micro- 
phone and recorder) The dilemma of Prince 
Hamlet is that he is faced with two monstrous 
alternatives with regard to his mother’s hasty 
marriage tothe brotherof her late husband: 
either a disgraceful lascivious mother or one who 
hasgonefardeeperin mourningthan him.While 
in most instancesthe survivor’s substitution of 
the lost love object signáis a resolved mourning, 
in the remaining cases the survivor’s substitu¬ 
tion ofthe lost love reflectsthe substitutions 
that the latter undergoes in the undeath realm. 

It is clearfrom both the dumbshow and the play 
thatfollows it, which act as mirrors ofthe events 
taking place atthe court,that Gertrude begins 


a sexual relationship with the brother of her 
late husband only afterthe latter’s death. Her 
love for her late husband crosses the threshold 
of death-as-undeath, following and accept- 
ingthe substitutions in that realm—where the 
dead King Hamlet feels everyname in history 
[including Claudius] is I —so that she no longer 
perceives any difference between the two broth- 
ers, despite their different physiognomies. In 
the case of Hamlet’ s Gertrude, love dies, that 
is.accompanies beyond the threshold of death 
(Orpheus and Hamlet’ s Gertrude are, in differ¬ 
ent manners, counterexamples tothe tagline of 
Coppola’s Bram Stoker’s Dracula, “Love Never 
Dies”)! Hamlet’s intuition of this indiscernibility 
of infidelity and fidelity with regard to the dead 12 
dissuades him from killing his mother. While King 
Claudius’s “with mirth in funeral and with dirge 
in marriage” is merely diplomatic and sly, it accu- 
rately and literally applies to the queen’s behav- 
ior. Although Prince Hamlet’s reconciliation with 
his mother is already vi rtually established bythe 
time he sees and is entranced bythe indistin- 
guishability ofthe gestures ofthe two brothers 
vis-á-visthe queen in the dumb show, he makes 
yet an othe r effo rt to recu pe rate the d iffe re n ce 
that would allow him to take revenge. 

INTERVIEWER: So? 

PLAYWRIGHT: Oh, let us set what I said aside. 

INTERVIEWER: No, please, I am very interested. 

PLAYWRIGHT: Carmelo Bene recalls in an interview 
Cocteau’s proposition that the artist is an exhi- 
bitionistamongthe blind. Don’t you agreethatit 
is easier to be that on the stage, with its asides, 
than in the world at large? 

THEATER DIRECTOR ( addressingthe actress playing 
Gertrude ): Uptillshe learnsfrom Hamlet that her 


late husband died an unnatural death, Gertrude 
should be played as an entranced woman. 

Her entrancement ¡s deepest when she hears 
Claudiussay to Hamlet:“You arethe most imme- 
diate to ourthrone,... our son.” 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: Hamlet,thou 
hastthy father much offended. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Mother,you have my 
father much offended. 

PLAYWRIGHT (to the ¡nterviewer): While Hamlet’s 
conscious innocence ¡s superimposed on uncon- 
scious guilt relatingto more or less repressed 
Oedipal incestuous desires for his mother, to 
whom heconfesses,“And,would ¡twere notso, 
you are my mother” (he also says to Ophelia: 

“I could accuse meof suchthingsthat¡twere 
better my mother had not borne me”), and mur- 
derous wishes toward the one who declared 
regarding him,“You arethe most ¡mmediateto 
ourthrone,...ourson”;¡n relationto hermarriage 
to the brother of her late husband, Gertrude’s 
conscious guilt, revealed by her“ouro’er-hasty 
marriage,” is overlaid on unconscious guiltless- 
ness,which is related tothecircumstancethat 
thedead assumes allthe ñames of history. 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: Why, how 
now, Hamlet? 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: What’s the matter now? 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: Have you 
forgot me? 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: No, by the rood, not so! 
You arethe queen,your husband’s brother’s wife, 
And, would it were not so, you are my mother.... 
You go not tiUI set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

PLAYWRIGHT:This is merely the inmost partthat 
can be reached by a glass, thus notthe inmost 


partthat, as in the case of the vampire, would not 
appear in the mirror. 

INTERVIEWER: I have been told by some people, 
includingthe actor playing Polonius in your 
adaptation,that you despise much of contempo- 
rary theater. 

PLAYWRIGHT: “I hateto be bothered when I am 
thinking about death.” (As/de, ¡rito his microphone) 
Howard Barker’s General Holofernes orders 
Judith to undress.Shefinds it prohibitively dif- 
ficultto do so, most probably because she feels 
that people who do so would be “so humiliated 
in their nakedness.”She says: “As if I were before 
the mirror and not before—( She freezes).” (The 
play’s directions are often less those, explicit, in 
italics, than the ones to be gleaned from the char- 
acters’ lines.) Is she thus also encouraging herself 
to undress? An average director, notto speak of 
the legions of mediocre actors and actresses, 
would play these words as if she is interrupted, 
implyingthatthecontinuation would be:“... his 
eyes.”Who is before the mirror and not before it? 
Which figure has provided us with this image? It 
isthe vampire, and the undead in general.That is 
one site where and one sense in which the part- 
ingfromthe bodyevoked inthetitle of Barker’s 
play— Judith:A Partingfrom the Body —applies: 
here it is a parting from her body (the title cov- 
ers another sense when she later parts from the 
dead,severed—thus partingfrom itself—body of 
Holofernes).Toward dawn, she insists on having 
sex with the corpseof the murdered Holofernes. 
May curtains fall before the audience members of 
a future adaptation by some director other than 
Barker are tempted to tarry and witness the jouis- 
sance of the dead (Judith) fuckingthe (headless) 
dead (Holofernes). 


ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: What wilt 
thou do?Thou wilt not murder me? 

Help, help, ho! 

Enter Ghost. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Save me and hovero’er 
me with your wings, 

You heavenly guards! What would your gracious 
figure? 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: Alas, he’s 
mad! 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Do you not come your 
tardysontochide, 

That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
Th’important actingof your dread command? 
0,say! 

PROMPTER (os/de):The presentmentthat by aveng- 
ing the ghost of his father he would project him 
indefinitely into generalized substitution inhibits 
or at least delays Hamlet’s revenge, resulting in 
his being late in avengingthe late King Hamlet. 
Only those who persist in being insensitiveto this 
generalized substitution in the undeath realm 
are in principie ableto take aswift revenge. (To 
the ghost) Do not forget... 

ACTOR PLAYING THE GHOST: Do not forget.This 
visitation 

Is butto whetthy almost blunted purpose. 

But look, amazement on thy mother sits. 

O, step between her and her fighting soul!... 
Speakto her, Hamlet. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: How is it with you, lady? 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: Alas, how is’t 
with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with th’incorporal air do hold discourse? 


ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Do you see nothing 
there? 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: Nothing at 
all;yetallthatis I see. 

PLAYWRIGHT: It is because Gertrude is already vir- 
tually to the other side of death that she, unlike 
the guards and Horatio, does not see the rev- 
enant who is coming backto askfor retribution. 

Exit Ghost. 

PLAYWRIGHT: Not suspectingthat her late king was 
murdered, she does not sense that he is not in 
the realm of substitutions and intermingling of 
identities, in undeath, but rather in the realm 
between life and death, a revenant, one who thus 
stillasserts his identity, declaringto Hamlet,“I 
am thy father’s spirit,” and his difference from 
others, saying about Claudius, “A wretch whose 
natural gifts were poor /To those of mine!” so 
that her replacement of him by Claudius is an 
infidelity. Once she suspects that he was mur¬ 
dered, she would perceive his specter were itto 
appearagain. 

PROMPTER (to Hamlet ): Ñor did you nothing hear? 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Ñor did you nothing hear? 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: No, nothing 
butourselves. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET {drawing his sword): How 
now, a rat? Dead for a ducat, dead! 

He makes a thrust through the arras and kills 

Polonius. 

ACTOR PLAYING POLONIUS: O, I am slain! 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: O me, what 
hastthou done? 
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ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Nay, I know not. Is ¡tthe 
king? 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: O, what a 
rash and bloody deed ¡s this! 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: A bloody deed—almost as 
bad.good mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 
ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: As kill a king! 
ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET: Ay lady, it was my word. 
(He parts the arras and discovers the dead 
Polonius) Thou wretched, rash, intrudingfool, 
farewell! 

I tooktheeforthy better. 

ACTOR PLAYING KING CLAUDIUS: Polonius may utter 
in the undeath realm:“I, Claudius.” 

THEATER DI RECTOR: That’s not your line. 

ACTOR PLAYING KING CLAUDIUS:Sorry. 

THEATER DIRECTOR:That too is notyourline. 

ACTOR PLAYING HAMLET {addressingthe queen): 
Look here upon this picture, and on this, 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.... 
This was your husband. Lookyou now what 
follows: 

Here is your husband; like a mildewed ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? Ha! Have you eyes? 

You cannot cali it love, for at your age 
The heyday in the blood istame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment;and what 
judgment 

Would step from this to this? Sense, sure, 
you have, 

Else could you not have motion. But sure that 
sense 

Is apoplexed. For madness would not err, 

Ñor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thralled 


But it reserved some quantity of choice 
To serve in such a difference. What devil was’t 
Thatthus hath cozened you at hoodman-blind? 
Eyes without feeling [he sees Polonius’s eyes and 
proceeds to shut them)... 

ACTRESS PLAYING QUEEN GERTRUDE: O Hamlet, 
speak no more. 

Thou turnest mine eyes into my very soul, 

And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave theirtinct. 

PLAYWRIGHT: Hamlet ends up making herfaithful 
to the ghost and to the historical memory of his 
murdered father, but unfaithfulto the late dead- 
as-undead king and oblivioustothe substitu- 
tions and forgery underwent by the dead. 
THEATER DIRECTOR (to the actorplayingHamlet): 

I repeatedly told you to look awry atthe ghost, 
and [he turns toward and addresses the actress 
playing Gertrude) I repeatedly told you to 
assume as much as possible, with all your inter- 
locutors, the demeanor of a zombie, since that is 
howthe queen is described by Hamlet:“Sense 
sure you have, / Else could you not have motion. 
But sure that sense / Is apoplexed.... / Eyes with¬ 
out feeling ...”Yet just moments ago you were 
acting vivaciously, and just moments before that 
[now addressing the actor playing Hamlet) you 
were once again looking straight atthe actor 
rehearsing his role as the ghost. We can’t go on 
like this! 

Appendix: A Fourth Wall that Proved to Be a 
Radical Closure’s Gateless Gate 

Exeunt the director in frustration, but not toward 
the wings, rather in the direction ofthe auditorium, 
where he sits in a reserved front row seat. The actor 


who was playing Hamlet follows him with his eyes, 
then turns abruptly, having heard a sound. 


ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING HAMLET: Ñor did you 
nothing hear? 

ACTRESS WHO WAS PLAYING THE QUEEN: No, noth- 
m ¡ng butourselves. 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING HAMLET ( drawinghis 
sword ): How now, a rat? Dead for a ducat, dead! 

Having plunged his mock sword in the prompter’s 
box, he begins moving in the direction ofthe director. 

Í 5 SOURCELESS VOICE:You go nottill I set you upa 
o glass. 

| He hesitates after a few steps... 

2 ACTRESS WHO WAS PLAYING THE QUEEN: What Did 

S He See? I mean: What did he hear? 

■D 

£ He manages to gather enough determination to move 
^ ahead, hits against the fourth wall and falls. 

11 ACTRESS WHO WAS PLAYING THE QUEEN: Bravo! 

5 i? That was the best miminggesture I have seen 

o ® you perform. 

< S THETWO ACTORS WHO WERE PLAYING HORATIO & 
MARCELLUS: Why don’t you cross to the other 
side?Why are you actingas ¡f there ¡s a glass wall 
between us and the audience? 13 
ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING HORATIO: Was that Line 
yours? I don’t feel ¡t was mine, but I also do not 
o feel that I was readingyour mind. 
g ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING MARCELLUS:That 

« is exactly how I too feel. It is as if that line 

® was inserted in my mind. We both had this 


momentary concordancethrough athoughtthat 
belonged to neither! 

The actor who was playing the ghost walks in the 
direction ofthe director. He recoi Is before exiting the 
stage. 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING MARCELLUS: How did it 
feel when you reached that gateless gate ? 
ACTRESS WHO WAS PLAYING OPHELIA: Did you feel 
you were touching a glass wall, the way certain 
schizophrenics feel sometimes on touching peo- 
pie orthings?Or did you feel that finally you were 
touching space itself? 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING THE GHOST: I underwent 
asort of anesthesiaatthat point.Can one cross 
a space where one feels absolutely nothing? I got 
there; I must have felt nothing and recoiled into 
feeling. 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING HAMLET:This stage’s a 
prison. 

ACTOR WHO WAS FUNCTIONING AS THE PROMPTER: 
So, here we are... 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING THE GHOST: Where here? 
ACTRESS WHO WAS PLAYING THE QUEEN ( looking 
around): How would I know?“Here”isadeictic,a 
shifter. 

The other actors also begin to look around. Foreman’s 
characteristic strings appear all ofa sudden and 
span the theater space in several directions. 

ACTRESS WHO WAS PLAYING OPHELIA: Look, 
strings! 

ACTOR WHO WAS FUNCTIONING AS THE PROMPTER: 
What are theydoing here? 


Following the appearance ofthe strings in the radi¬ 
cal closure delimited by the fourth wall as a gate- 
less gate, the characters’ movements follow only the 
paths ofthe strings, whereas before theycould trace 
other trajectories. 

THETHREE ACTORS WHO PERFORMED THE 
MURDER OFGONZAGO: It ¡s ironic that we, who 
contrary to the diegetic director’s instructions 
tried butfailed to impersonatethe characters 
psychologically while holding “as ’twere the mir- 
ror up to nature,” have become imprisoned ¡n 
this space, exactly as ¡f we were fictional char¬ 
acters who cannot exit the diegetic world to the 
real world. 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING HAMLET: But why did he 
become so cross with us when in his adaptation 
of The Murder of Gonzago he makesthe actors 
disobey director Hamlet’s instructions, going 
back to their customary ways of acting, and this 
disobedience discloses a deeper characteristic 
about melancholia and the realm of undeath? 
ACTRESS WHO WAS PLAYING OPHELIA: Look, words! 

Two balloons containing visible words have irrupted, 
one in the space next to the mouth ofthe actor who 
was playing Hamlet, and another one between the 
two actors who were playing Horatio and Marcellus. 
To whom do the latter words and the thought they 
articúlate belong? 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING THE GHOST: Describe 
them. How do they feel? Are they physical? If so, 
of what substance? 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING THE KING IN THE DUMB 
SHOW: How would he be ableto describe them if 
the words he would use forthe description turn 


out themselves to be material and external to 
him? 

ACTRESS WHO WAS PLAYING OPHELIA: Vmber... a 
heaue, a kissing hill... so loued Arm’d ... sully and 
hot, or my complection ... trennowed. 

ACTOR WHO WAS PLAYING HAMLET: Words, words, 
words. 

Curtains suddenly appear amidst the performers 
and between them and the playwrightand his inter- 
viewer; the latter curtain functions as a demarcation 
ofone ofthe limits ofthe radical closure. Some of 
these curtains seem similar to the ones in Magritte’s 
paintings Evening Falls, 7964, and Mona Lisa, 1967, 
and in Lynch’s films BlueVelvet, 1986, onc/Twin 
Peaks: Fire Walk with Me, 7992. 14 

One cannot predictin relation to anyspecific 
performance ofa written playinstancinga radical 
closure whether any extra text is going to irrupt dur- 
ing the performance other than through improvisa- 
tion by the performers (ifsuch an extra text does 
irrupt, it is experienced as a thought insertion by the 
performer who utters it). Their interactions having 
gradually resulted in their becoming invisible behind 
the curtains on the stage’s left side and center, a front 
curtain closes in two stages at the end ofthe perfor¬ 
mance: first hiding the playwright and the interviewer 
from view —so that all the re remains visible on 
the stage are the curtains 15 —then the whole stage. 

IfYou Prick Us, Do We Not Bleed? No 

Dedicated to the living memory of Gilíes Deleuze, 
a non-revengeful philosopher 

Have we not eyes? No: “He [aJapanese man]:‘You 
saw nothing in Hiroshima. Nothing.’ She [a French 


woman visitingthe city]:‘l saw everything. 
Everything.... The hospital, for instance, I saw it. I’m 

sure I d¡d_’ ‘You did not see the hospital in 

Hiroshima.You saw nothing in Hiroshima’... ‘Four 
times atthe museum in Hiroshima.... I... looked 
thoughtfully atthe iron ... made vulnerable asflesh 
... [at] anonymous heads of hairthatthe women of 
Hiroshima, when they awoke in the morning, discov- 
ered had fallen out....”You saw nothing in Hiroshima. 
Nothing.’” 16 (Marguerite Duras , Hiroshima mon 
amour) (LudwigWittgenstein:“lf a blind man wereto 
ask me ‘Have you got two hands?’ I should not make 
sure by looking. If I were to have any doubt of it.then 
I don’t know why I should trust my eyes. For why 
shouldn’t I test myeyes by lookingtofind out 
whether I see my two hands? What is to be tested 
by what? [Who decides what stands fast?]”) 17 Have 
w enothands['?] No—the man without hands in 
Patrick Bokanowski’s L’Ange. Organsfi] No—Daniel 
Paul Schreber: “I existed f requently without a stom- 
ach; I expressly told the attendant M.,as he may 
remember,that I could noteat because I had no 
stomach. Sometimes immediately before meáis a 
stomach was so to speak produced ad hoc by mira- 
cles.This was done particularly by von W.’s soul, 
which in at least some of its forms sometimes 
showed afriendly spirittowards me. Naturallythis 
never lasted long;the stomach which had been pro¬ 
duced by miracles, in any case only an inferior stom¬ 
ach, was usually removed again miraculously by v. 
W.’s soul during the meal ‘because of a change of 
mind’; great changeability is a marked feature of the 
soul-character, absolutely divine rays perhaps 
excluded. Food and drinktaken simply poured into 
the abdominal cavity and intothethighs,a process 
which, however unbelievable it may sound, was 
beyond all doubt for me as I distinctly rememberthe 


sensation. In the case of any other human beingthis 
would have resulted in natural pus formation with 
an inevitably fatal outcome; but the food pulp could 
not damage my body because all impure matter in it 
was soaked up again by the rays. Later, I therefore 
repeatedly went ahead with eating unperturbed, 
without having a stomach.... Of other internal organs 
I willonly mention the gullet and the intestines, 
which weretorn or vanished repeatedly,furtherthe 
pharynx, which I partly ate upseveraltimes.” 18 
D¡mens¡ons[ ?] Not if one is subjectto “the Alice in 
Wonderland syndrome, [which is] named for Lewis 
Carroll’s titular character, [and which] isadisorder 
characterized by transient episodes of visual hallu- 
cinations and perceptual distortions, during which 
objects or body parts are perceived as altered in 
various ways (metamorphopsia), includingenlarge- 
ment (macropsia) or reduction (micropsia) in the 
perceived size of a form. Such episodes are of short 
duration (generally less than an hour), variable fre- 
quency (upto severaltimes perday),and unpredict- 
able onset.” 19 Senses[?] Not if one is a yogi who has 
achieved pratyahara (Sanskrit:“withdrawalof the 
senses”),“in the Yoga System of Indian philosophy, 
[the] fifth of the eight stages intended to lead the 
aspirant to samadhi, the State of perfect concentra¬ 
ron.The goal of pratyahara isto arrestthe reaction 
of the sensesto external objects, thus helpingto 
isolate and free the mind from the involuntary intru- 
sionscaused by sensory activity.The mind does not 
cease to experience external phenomena but merely 
experiencesthem directly through its own intensi- 
fied powers of concentration instead of through the 
mediation ofthesenses .” 20 Affectionsfi] No—the 
Septimus of Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway“ had 
gone through the whole show,... European War, 
death, had won promotion, was still underthirty and 


was bound to survive. He was rightthere.The last 
shells missed him. He watched them explode with 
indifference. When peace carne he was ¡n Milán, bil- 
leted in the house of an innkeeper with a courtyard, 
flowers in tubs, little tables in the open, daughters 
making hats, and to Lucrezia,theyounger daughter, 
he became engaged one evening when the panic 
was on him—that he could not feel. For nowthat it 
was all over, truce signed, and the dead buried, he 
had, especially in the evening, these sudden thun- 
der-claps of fear. He could not feel.” 21 Pass¡ons [?] 
Not if we have achieved Spinoza’sthird kind of 
knowledge: “This kind of knowledge proceeds from 
an adequate idea of the formal essence of certain 
attributes of God to an adequate knowledge of the 
essence of things. So... we readily conceive how 
effective againstthe emotions is clear and distinct 
knowledge, and especially thethird kind of knowl¬ 
edge whose basis isthe knowledge of God. Insofar 
asthey are passive emotions, if it does not com- 
pletely destroy them,at least it brings it aboutthat 
they constitutethe least part of the mind” ( Ethics , 
Part II, Scholium 2, and PartV, Proposition 20, 
Scholium). 22 Fed with the same food[?] No: “All 
painted buddhas are actual buddhas.... Becausethe 
entire world and all phenomena are a painting, 
human existence appears from a painting, and bud- 
dha ancestors are actualized from a painting. Since 
this is so,there is no remedy for satisfying hunger 
other than a painted rice-cake” (Zen master Dógen, 
“Painting of a Rice-cake”). 23 Hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same mecms[ ?] No, Daniel Paul Schreber was 
hurt by the voices (“To betorn from the cell in the 
middle of the night in order to be drowned was 
anotherterrifying possibility which occupied my 
imagination, indeed was torced onto me by what 


was said bythe voices” 24 ; “there had been times 
when I could not help myself but speak aloud or 
make some noise, in order to drown the senseless 
and shamelesstwaddle of the voices, and so pro¬ 
cure temporary rest for my nerves” 25 ), and asserted 
in his memoirs, “Even now I am convinced that I am 
immune to all natural disease influences; disease 
germs only arise in methrough rays and are 
removed again in the same way by rays,” 26 and, “One 
distinguished ‘searing’ and ‘blessing’ rays;the for- 
mer were laden with the poison of corpses or some 
other putrid matter, and therefore carried some 
germ of disease intothe bodyor broughtabout 
some other destructive effect in it.The blessing 
(puré) rays in turn healed this damage.” 27 Warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer as a 
Christian is? No:“Junkies always beef about The 
Coid as they cali it, turning up their black coat col- 
lars and clutching their withered necks.... Puré junk 
con. Ajunky does not wantto be warm, he wants to 
be Cool-Cooler-COLD. But he wants The Coid like he 
wants His Junk—NOT OUTSIDE where it does him no 
good but INSIDE so he can sit around with a spine 
likeafrozen hydraulicjack... his metabolism 
approaching Absolute ZERO” 28 (William S. Burroughs). 
Ifyou prick us, do we notbleed? No, or at least not 
necessarily because of the prick. Was my video 
‘Áshürá’: This Blood Spilled in My Veins, 1996, with 
its documentation of ritualistic bloodletting, a dem- 
onstration that Shi'ites too can bleed?lf indeed a 
demonstraron, itwould be one only forthe benefit 
of the Israelis, so that they would be able to ascer- 
tain that we too bleed without havingto bombard us 
in south Lebanon. With my affinity to Shi'ism, I cer- 
tainly do not need such a demonstration since, irre- 
spective of any wounds suffered in my life (whether 
as a result of bombardments or otherwise), I already 


feeleventhe blood ¡n my veinsto bespilled blood, 
that ¡s,that I am bleeding in my veins. But ‘Áshüra’: 
This Blood Spilled in My Veins ¡s not really a demon- 
stration that ¡f pricked, Shi’ites bleed: I am not a 
revengeful person.Adisturbance ¡s introduced in 
the ostensibly rhetoricalquestion,“lf you prick us, 
do we not bleed?” by those who, although they 
bleed, do so without being pricked or wounded:the 
stigmata of some saints and of some hysterics of 
the psychosomatic type; the blood spilled in my 
veins, someone affined to Shi‘ism. In Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant ofVenice, the lawyer informsthe Jew 
Shylock, a revengeful person (Salarino: “Why, I am 
sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take / his flesh: 
what’s that good for?” If it will feed nothing else, / 

it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, and / 
hindered me half a million; laughed at my losses,/ 
mocked at my gains.scorned my nation,thwarted 
my/bargains,cooled myfriends,heated mine/ene- 
mies; and what’s his reason? I am a Jew” [Act 3, 
Scene 1 ]), that he is indeed permitted by the con- 
tract signed by his debtor Antonio to cut one pound 
of flesh from the latter’s body, but that he has to do 
so without spilling one jot of blood, otherwise he 
would be persecuted for the attempted murder of a 
Christian. Did I need to reach the latter part of the 
discourse of Portia-as-lawyer when she lists all the 
punishments that Shylock is to suffer to know that 
she is a revengeful person? Was it not enough her 
implying to Shylock during her defense of Antonio: 
“Ifyou prick us [Christians],do we not bleed?”? 
Shylock’s desistance from making an incisión in 
Antonio’s flesh to take one pound of it—for fear of 
spilling blood and of possiblycausingthedeath of a 
Christian—is still a revengeful gesture. Could not 
only revenge but also revengefulness have been 
stopped? Had Shakespeare’s play proceeded not 


with the lawyer’s refusal of Shylock’s belated pro- 
posal to settle for money, and the subsequent 
revengeful long listof punishments, rangingfrom 
religious—conversión—to financial, imposed on 
him bythe lawyer; but,to everyone’s surprise, 
including still untouched Antonio, with the latter’s 
sudden bleeding—whether in a saintly manner 
(along roughly the same area that was pierced by a 
lance in crucified Jesus’s body) or hysterically—at 
the precise contours of the area specified in the 
contract, revengefulness on both sides could possi- 
bly have been stopped. Untouched Antonio’s bleed- 
ingatthe precise contours of the specified area for 
the incisión would have provided Shylock with the 
opportunity to take revenge, since he could then 
have cut the pound of flesh and nothing would have 
incontestably proven that the spilled blood is from 
the wounds inflicted by him (in this play where a 
woman and her maid assumethe role of a male law¬ 
yer and his subordínate, where Shylock’s daughter 
disguises herself as a man, etc., the blood from an 
externally inflicted wound in Antonio’s side would 
have been indiscernible from blood seeping psycho- 
somatically orina saintly manner [from the same 
area that was pierced by a lance in crucified Jesus’s 
body]). Untouched Antonio’s bleeding atthe precise 
contours of the specified areaforthe incisión would 
have made apparentto all those present, including 
Shylock and the lawyer, that when pricked Antonio 
does not bleed as a resultofthat. Such bleeding 
would have provided Shylock with the opportunity 
to take revenge whiletakingaway from him the 
revengeful logic of similarity. Would psychosomatic 
bleeding have stopped the Christian Phalangists, 
andtheiraccomplice,the Israeli army, from massa- 
cringthe Palestinians in the Sabraand Shatila refu- 
gee camps? Ifyou tickle us, do we not laugh? I, for 


one, don’t, and not because I am depressed, but 
because I find this historical period largely so laugh- 
ablethat were I to start laughing I am afraid I would 
not be able to stop. I remember how when high on 
marijuana my ex-girlfriend would giggle virtually at 
everything on and on. I never had this kind of 
extended laughter on the few instances I smoked 
pot.Yet I am surethat were I to start laughing in my 
normal State of consciousness, my laughter would 
certainly surpass hers. As for her,there was no dan- 
ger of her starting laughing and not managing to 
stop, dyingof it:shedid not find present-day societ- 
iesthat laughable. All I askof this world to which I 
have already given several books is that it become 
less laughable, so that I would be ableto laugh again 
without dying of it—and that it does this soon, 
before my somberness becomes second nature. 

This era has made me somber not only through all 
the barbarisms and genocides it has perpetuated, 
but also through being so laughable. Even in this 
period of the utmost sadness for an Arab in general, 
and an Iraqi in specific, I fear dying of laughter more 
than of melancholic suicide, and thus I am more 
prone to let down my guard when it comes to being 
sadthanto laughing at laughable phenomena.The 
humorousthinker Nietzsche must have been living 
in a less laughable age than this one for him to still 
afford the sublimity of:“To see tragic natures sink 
and to be able to laugh at them, despite the pro- 
found understanding, the emotion and the sympa- 
thy which one feels—that is divine.” In a laughable 
epoch, even the divinities are not immuñe to this 
death from laughter: “With the oíd gods, they have 
longsince mettheir end—and truly,they had afine, 
merry, divine ending!They did not ‘fade away in twi- 
light’—that is a lie! On the contrary: they once— 
laughed themselvesto death!That happened when 


the most godless saying proceeded from a god him- 
self,the saying:‘There is one God! You shall have no 
othergods before me!’” (Nietzsche, “Of the 
Apostates,” Thus Spoke Zarathustra). 29 At this point 
in history, can one still laugh on reading Nietzsche, 
Beckett.Thomas Bernhard? Has this age not 
deprived usof a majorfacet ofthese works: their 
humor? Can present-day humorous people still find 
Richard Foreman’s work, or for that matter my early 
work humorous—without dying of that? All funny 
people in laughable periods are not humorous 
enough;to find the most humorous people in such a 
period one hasto lookamongtheser¡ous,whoneec/ 
this seriousness notto expire in laughter. In this 
respect, I reached a critical point on June 20,1996.1 
was standing in a fairly long line at a checkout coun- 
ter atthe Ralphssupermarket on Wilshire and 
Bundy, Los Angeles. Amidst the many magazines on 
the adjoining rack, I sawthe current issue of Time. 
Its cover story was:“America’s 25 Most Influential 
People.” Flipping through the pagesto gettothe 
section in question, I was suddenly seized by an 
apprehension vergingon anxiety:thatstartingto 
laugh on reading some of the listed ñames I would 
not be able to stop, even my aroused seriousness 
proving this time inadequate to dothe job as a 
defense mechanism. Four months later, I still do not 
know whetherthe intense apprehension I feltthen 
was warranted. But from that day on an even more 
heightened vigilance against starting to laugh has 
become one of the salient features of my Ufe. 30 Ifyou 
poison us, do we not die? No, we cannot die abso- 
lutely from poisoning, whether because we have 
unfinished business (in a restrained perspective: 
treacherously murdered King Hamlet; or an 
extended one:the death and rebirth cyclesof 
HTnayána Buddhism); or because we have become 


fundamentally liberated from any unfinished busi- 
ness, and now when ¡n Ufe are fully ¡n Life, when in 
death are fully ¡n death, Ufe not leadingto death, 
death not leadingto life (Zen master Dógen:“lt is a 
mistake to suppose that birth turns into death. Birth 
isa phasethat isan entire period of itself, with its 
own past and future.... Death is a phasethat is an 
entire period of itself, with its own past and future.... 
In birth there is nothing but birth and in death there 
is nothing but death” [“Birth and Death” ( Shóji )]). 
Were we only the living, who at some future date 
simply biologically die and are no more,there would 
be only the revengeful morality of identification 
(don’t we too cry, laugh, biologically die, etc.?) to pre- 
vent us from murdering others and to prevent others 
from murdering us. Whatshould persuade us 
against murder is ratherthat we are mortals, henee 
already undead even as we live, and that as undead 
we undergo every ñame in history is I. The question 
that directly follows the preceding ones from The 
MerchantofVenice \s:and ifyou wrongusshall we 
not revenge? How insightfulof Shakespeare to have 
detected and intimated that such a manner of 
thinkingthat dwells on similarity is a revengeful 
one. It is revengeful neither simply because one can 
take revenge only on what has senses, affections, 
etc., i.e., on one who can be affected by the revenge; 
ñor just because revenge is one more similarity (/f 
we are likeyou in the rest, we will resemble you in 
that [Act lll,Scene I]); but as such. Yes, ultimately, 
every discourse that invokes a fundamental similar¬ 
ity is a revengeful one, is a discourse of revenge. 
Nietzsche wrote: “A little revenge is more human 
than no revenge atall” 31 (“Of the Adder’s Bite,”Thus 
SpokeZarathustra). Wouldn’t that be also because 
humanism (don’t we too reason, 32 weep 33 ... ?) is 
revengeful, regardless of any wrong suffered, and 


even or especially when it invokes a tolerant coexis- 
tence based on a fundamental similarity? And aren’t 
many of the aforementioned manners of saying no 
to such revengeful questions experiments in evad- 
ingor undoingthe generalized revengefulness 
around 34 —unfortunately, in some instancesfailing 
and resulting in yet other, novel kinds of revenge. 35 

Forthcoming 

While the God of the NizárTs and the En-Sof of the 
cabalists are certainly beyond speech, unspeak- 
able,the Apocalypse or Hell (seethe Bible,the 
Qur’án, Dante, Hieronymus Bosch, many accounts 
by schizophrenics, etc.), and therefore the concen- 
tration and extermination camps, are not unspeak- 
able (even if one is able to write and speak con- 
cerningthem only with a voice-over-witness 36 ). It 
is not speaking aboutthe surpassing disasters of 
the atomic devastation of Hiroshima, the Rwandan 
genocide, Auschwitz.the Khmer Rouge 1974-1977 
rule in Cambodia,the genocidal US-imposed UN 
sanctions on Iraq, etc., that is indecent; it is any 
implied attendantdisregard of the consequent 
withdrawal.Thetact of Resnais/Duras’s Hiroshima 
mon amour is that while showing some of the 
effeetsand aftereffeets ofthe nuclear conflagration 
of Hiroshima and speaking about it, it stresses that 
there has been a withdrawal:“You have seen noth¬ 
ing in Hiroshima.” 

What is appropriate past the surpassing 
disaster is either a “more sober, more factual... 
‘grayer’ language” (Paul Celan), or the dazzling, col- 
orful language ofthe messianists. 

One way of viewingthe difference in Islam 
between the esoteric ( batin ) and the exoteric 
(záhir ) is to consider it a consequence of individual 


spiritual encounters and events alerting some 
Muslimsto other meanings of whatthey might 
otherwise havetaken only ¡n a literal sense:this is 
what one encounters in Sufism. But Sufism did not 
initiate the differentiation between the bátin and 
the zdh/r; such adistinction first appeared among 
“extremist”Shi‘ites (ghulát ).The battle of SiffTn 
between thefourth caliph,‘AlT b. AbTTálib, and the 
renegade Mu'áwiya wastiltingtoward avictory by 
the caliph, when Mu'áwiya ordered his army both to 
raise allthe available masahif (copies of the Qur’án) 
on their lances and to say: “Their contents are to be 
authoritative in our dispute.”This order was given 
in 657, barely twenty-five years after Muhammad 
delivered to his community the last revealed words: 
“This day have I perfected for you your religión and 
fulfilled My favor unto you ...”;and only a few years 
after the recensión of the canonical versión of the 
Qur’án in the final years ofthethird caliph, ‘Uthmán 
b. Affán (d. 656)! Lo and behold the five hundred or 
so copies of the Qur’án available tothe Syrian army 
were raised on lances. What Mu’áwiya hoped for 
happened. Led by a band of Qur’án reciters ( qurrá’) 
in ‘AlT’s camp, a large group of the caliph’s follow- 
ers pressured him to putastoptothe battle.The 
Qur’án, extensively cited by many of the combatants 
duringtheir declamations precedingtheir individual 
duels.continued to be cited duringthe debate con- 
cerningwhetheror notto discontinué the battle. 

I imagine that becoming weary of resistingthe 
obstínate and insolent pressure of the dissenters, 
and feeling deserted by many of his followers, ‘AIT 
was on the point of acquiescing when, caiching the 
unsettling sight of the copies of the Qur’án on the 
lances, he, known for his vaticinal gifts, had a visión 
of horsemen shouting with reverence his ñame 
whiletrampling Qur’án copies and slaughtering 


pilgrims. I imagine him disconcerted to hear in the 
visión the ‘AIT of helpless invocation screamed by 
some of the pilgrims (who,atthe approach of the 
end,were lettinggo of their taqiyya [dissimula- 
tion] and disclosingtheirallegianceto him and his 
descendants) echoed by thetriumphant ‘AIT of the 
terrific horsemen who struck nonetheless. Instead 
of persuading him to consent, such a visión would 
have made him more vehement in his insistence 
that the battle resume. I envision him sayingto the 
dissenters:“If we do not unintentionally tramplethe 
masahif now, in the commotion of the battle, they 
are certainly goingto be ¡ntentionally trampled,and 
justifiably so, around and in the Kaaba ¡tself. I see 
this happeningas I see you.” Only after beingthreat- 
ened with murder by Mis’ar b. FadakT al-TamTml and 
Zayd b. Husayn al-Tá’T, al-SinbisT, and a band of 
qurrá’, ‘“AIT, respond to the Book of God when you 
are called to it. Otherwise we shall indeed deliver 
you up entirely tothe enemy or do what we did with 
Ibn ‘Affán,” did ‘AIT, aware, through the quite recent 
example of the murder ofthethird caliph, of the 
catastrophic consequences such an assassination 
would have on the fledgling Muslim community, 
acquiesce. “Do not forget that I forbade you to do 
this, and remember your words to me.” One group at 
the battle of SiffTn remained largely unawarethat 
the Qur’án was affected fundamentally by being 
inserted in the conflict:the Umayyads—one more 
indication of their distancefrom and basic indif- 
ference to the Qur’án. Another group, the proto- 
KhárijTs, whose nucleus was the band of reciters 
of the Qur’án in ‘AlT’s camp, intuitingthe danger of 
withdrawal,asserted allthe more vehementlythe 
absoluteness of the Qur’án, refusingthe subse- 
quent arbitration between ‘AIT and Mu‘áwiya, since 
the Bookshould and can be the solé arbitrator. Only 


the (proto-)Shi‘ites were really attuned to this ges- 
ture, sensingthatthe Qur’án had somewhat been 
withdrawn.The fundamental difference between 
Shi'ism and Sunni Sufism,giv¡ngthem their dif- 
ferenttones, ¡s notso much the displacement of 
the spiritual leader from the ¡mam ¡n Shi'ism tothe 
shaykh/pole ¡n Sufism, but that they largely carne 
to esotericism by different routes:the latter mainly 
through unveiling ( kashf) and taste (c/howq); the for- 
mer mainly through a withdrawal of the literal. 37 The 
following words were attributed to the sixth ¡mam, 
Ja‘far al-Sádiq:“Com¡ngfrom Him,this Word [the 
Qur’án] returnsto Him.” His ¡mámT disciple Hishám 
b. al-Hakam declared:“The Qur’án ¡s an abrogated 
concept... which leftthe Prophet’sCompanions 
and returned to heaven when they apostatized 
and established Abü Bakr [the first caliph] ¡n place 
of‘AlT.” 38 The dubious gesture of the Umayyads, 
purported to unite all Muslims around the Qur’án, 
instead separated thatsacred bookfrom ¡tself 
by implicating it ¡n the divisiveness and the cata- 
strophic battle. Amongthe differentialsymptoms 
and consequences of the withdrawal of the Qur’án 
accordingto various Shi’ite sects,one can note: 

— Viewing it as created, differentiating between 
it and Umm al-kitób (the Archetype/mother of the 
book) as the transcendent, uncreated word of God, 
li miting the withdrawal to the former. 

— Differentiating between azóhir and abatir), 
a differentiation reportedly introduced byAbü 
Háshim ‘Abd Alláh, a grandson of ‘ALT, and that goes 
far beyond the basic distinction mentioned in the 
Qur’án between sü ras that are muhkamat (ciear) 
and ones that are mutashdbihdt (ambiguous). 

— The primacy given ¡n certain Shi’ite sects tothe 
esoteric sense over the exoteric one, with a conse- 
quent downgrading of the messenger Muhammad: 


¡n Ismá’TITsm, Muhammad isconsidered justthe 
legislator of the Qur’án ¡n ¡ts exoteric, literal sense, 
with ‘AIT and the other ¡máms raised in rank to 
become those who alone know its esoteric meaning. 

— The Ismá’TlT belief in “cycles of occultation” 
{adwáral-satr), during which the esoteric meaning 
is concealed behind an exoteric one. 

— The discarding of the exoteric sense for the eso¬ 
teric sense(s),the solé legitímate one even when it 
¡s the exact opposite of the literal sense. 

— The view of many of the ghulát, but also of 
such pre-Buwayhid Twelver Shi’ite authors as the 
NawbakhtTs and al-KulaynT that the Qur’án, in the 
guise of the canonical versión recenced under 
‘Uthmán, ¡s somewhat forged, parts of it having 
been altered, and parts not included, suppressed. 
The faithful recensión of the Qur’án, ¡nitially 
detained by‘AIT and passed through hisdescen- 
dants,the ¡máms, is goingto be publicly revealed 
only with the parousiaof the presently occulted 
twelfth ¡mám. 

— The Ismá’TlT notion of the cyclical abrogation of 
one prophetic legislation by a subsequent one, a 
descendent of‘AIT and Husayn beingthe one who 
abrogatesthe revealed legislation of Muhammad 
(this in spite of the insistence in Muslim dogma 
that Muhammad ¡sthe seal of the prophets).This 
abrogation had its most sublime form in the Great 
Resurrection of Alamüt and other NizárT strongholds 
from 1164 to 1210; it alsotook place briefly in Yemen 
under the do’/ ‘AIT b.al-Fadl. 

— The trampling of the masahif around the Kaaba 
¡tself in 930 byAbü TáhirSulaymán al-JannábT’s 
QarmatTs.TheQarmatTs’tramplingofthe Qur’án, an 
action that orthodox Sunni theologians and writ- 
ers preferto attribute solely to attempts by Persian, 
Hellenic, and other non-Arabelements inthe land 


of Islam to subvertthe conquering religión, is the 
reflection, in the distorted mirror of the surpassing 
disaster, ofthe placement ofthe Qur’án onthe 
lances by the Umayyads in 656.These are two images 
of a parallel montage across around three centuries. 

When the Umayyad army raised the masahif 
on their lances, they said: “Who will protect the fron- 
tier districts ofthe Syrians if they perish,and who 
those ofthe Iraqis if they all perish?” But werethe 
Arab Muslims spared bythe raising ofthe masahif 
onthe lances and the subsequent cessation ofthe 
battle?The answertothe sparingof Muslims bythe 
Qur’án in the battle of SiffTn was the slaughter of 
the pilgrims by Abü Táhir al-JannábT’s QarmatTs 
in 930. As customary with the general population, 
they were offended and scandalized by the QarmatT 
action but not bythe Umayyad one. Can one have 
enough contemptforthe general population? I 
would answer with a categorical“No” were it not for 
my knowledge that these people are also mortals, 
therefore already undead, and thus cannot be lim- 
ited to their petty measure as livingcommon people. 

The same phenomenon of withdrawal of 
tradition due to the surpassing disaster is encoun- 
tered in Judaism followingthe expulsión of all pro- 
fessingJewsfrom Spain in 1492;theforced mass 
baptism oftheJews of Portugal in 1497; 39 andthe 
mass reprisalsagainstJews in Poland duringthe 
1648 Ukrainian revolt, led by Bohdan Chmielnicki 
(aka Bohdan Khmelnytsky), against the extremely 
oppressive Arenda System of land use in which 
many Jews were implicated—these latter events 
were experienced as particularly depressing and 
unfortunate since accordingto many cabalists bas- 
ing their calculation on gematria, 1648 wasto be the 
year ofthe redemption.This withdrawal is intimated 
in the messianic movement around Sabbatai Zevi. 


“Radical” Sabbatians advocated the systematic 
violation of theTorah, now viewed, in contradistinc- 
tion totheTorah ofatzilut, ofthe messianic time, 
as theTorah of beriah,of the unredeemed world. 
From the perspective ofthe surpassing disaster, the 
Torah has been withdrawn and this withdrawal has 
to be made plain through the Torah’s transgression 
or even through apostasy—the latter extreme step 
required the surpassing disaster ofthe apostasy 
ofthe messiah himself (messianism is a problem- 
atic responsetothe surpassing disaster, not least 
because it often itself turns into a no less devas- 
tatingcatastrophe).Thus the conversión of some 
“radical” Sabbatians, the Frankists,to Catholicism; 
and, following Sabbatai’s example, of some others 
to lslam:the Dónme. It is characteristic ofthe big- 
oted journalist Elie Wiesel that he should inveigh 
against the Sabbatians in his preface to a fiction 
bookon Jacob Frank. 40 He, the ostensible upholder 
oftradition and memoryafterthesurpassingdisas- 
ter ofthe Shoah,the self-proclaimed emissary of 
the dead, has no appreciation thatthe Sabbatian 
response is a just, albeit problematic, reaction to 
a surpassing disaster—can any genuine response 
to a surpassing disaster be otherthan problem¬ 
atic? It is disingenuous and simpleminded to divest 
oneself from Sabbatians, Nizárís,and QarmatTs 
by brandingthem nihilists. Pastthe withdrawal of 
tradition following a surpassing disaster affect- 
ing Islam, all Muslims are placed in the position of 
nihilists, whether they care to assume expressly 
such nihilism or not; pastthe withdrawal oftra¬ 
dition following a surpassing disaster affecting 
Judaism, all Jews are placed in the position of nihil¬ 
ists. Indeed, pastthe withdrawal oftradition fol¬ 
lowing a surpassing disaster, it is those who do not 
clearly assume explicitly the nihilism into which 


they have willy-nilly been placed who are the most 
treacherous nihilists (Wiesel ¡s more insidious 
thanthe reportedly sinister Jacob Frank). NizárTs 
and QarmatTs, who abrogated the Muhammadan 
revealed religión and its law, are Muslims, for it is in 
reactionto Muslim surpassingdisastersthattheir 
abrogations were enacted.Similarly,and notwith- 
standingthe bigoted view of their Jewish oppo- 
nents, “radical” Sabbatians are Jews because their 
transgressions of the religious law and even their 
conversions were the consequence of their sensing 
that Jewish religión and tradition have withdrawn 
due to the precedíng surpassing disasters affect- 
¡ngJudaism, includingthe apostasy of the Messiah. 
Excommun¡cated,the Frankistsengaged ¡n several 
disputations with the rabbis. If I had to side with 
one of thetwo antagonistic parties, I would cer- 
tainly concur with the Sabbatians that they, includ- 
ingthose amongthem who converted to Islam or 
Christianity, were then legitimately who they called 
themselves: the believers (ma’aminim). Atthat 
pointthe rabbis were the unbelieversthrough their 
continued belief ¡n a tradition and a religious law 
that, owingto their withdrawal pastthe surpassing 
disaster and in the absence or failure of their resur- 
rection, had become counterfeits of themselves, 
with the consequence that it had become as sinful 
to stillfollowthe commandments of the law as it 
was previously obligatory to act in accordance with 
them. This reversal, which was also enacted by the 
NizárTs underimám Hasan ‘aló dhikrihi’l-salóm, 
started with Sabbatai’s “strange actions,” which 
included causingten Israelitesto eat“fatofthe 
kidney”in 1658,an act which is strictly prohibited 
bytheTorah and punishable by “excisión” (getting 
cut off from among one’s people); reciting the fol- 
lowing benediction overthe ritually forbidden fat, 


“Blessed areThou,0 Lord, who permittestthat 
which is forbidden”; and, in 1665,abolishingthefast 
of the Seventeenth ofTammuz. It progressed tothe 
abrogation of the Lurianic devotions, “which had 
now become not only obsolete but almost positively 
sinful”; 41 and culminated in the conversión of the 
“radical” Sabbatians to Islam orChristianity.The 
Sabbatians’ response to the surpassing disaster 
revealed thatthe majority of the official rabbini- 
cal authorities, customarily considered the elite, 
belonged tothe common people,those not sensitive 
to the withdrawal due to the surpassing disaster. 

I include amongthe common people those rab¬ 
bis who excommunicated or banned Sabbatai Zevi 
solely for abrogatingthe Law; I do not inelude among 
them those rabbis who excommunicated Zevi or 
endorsed his excommunication notfortransgress- 
ingthe Law and the prohibitions of theTorah, but 
because he proclaimed himself the Messiah. NizárTs 
and QarmatTs are Muslims, and the Sabbatians are 
Jews, also because their abrogations fundamen- 
tally affected respectively Muslim and Jewish reli- 
gions.The reinstatementoftheSharT’ain 1210 by 
the grandson of Hasan ‘aló dhikrihi’l-salóm can be 
viewed as adiplomatic move to ward off the inten- 
sifyingthreatto his initiatesfrom aSunnism again 
on the ascendancy, the NizárTs again resorting to 
taqiyya while maintainingtheiresoteric beliefs;or 
as due to a new eyele of satr (occultation); or as a 
realization that enlightenment and salvation can 
only be achieved by individuáis 42 —in which case the 
subsequent amalgamation of Ismá’TlT Shi’ism and 
Sufism would not be solely a result of the Mongols’ 
destruction of the NizárT strongholds and their per- 
secution of the surviving NizárTs in the Sunni empire 
they established. But it is also possible that the 
abrogation of the Law—a response tothe latter’s 


withdrawal—contributed toward ¡ts resurrection, 
and thereforetoward ¡ts reinstatementforty-six 
years later.Those QarmatTs who returned to the fold 
of traditional Islam afterthe debacle of the episode 
ofthefalse messiah Zakariyya al-IsfahánT with ¡ts 
abrogation of the Muhammadan revelation could 
validlydothat becausethe precedingQarmatT reac- 
tion contributed to resurrectingthat religión and ¡ts 
sacred books and places. Those who returned to the 
fold afterthe devastatingapostasy of Sabbatai did 
so possibly successfully because of the redeem- 
ing measuresthe Sabbatians took ¡n gaugingthe 
measure of the disaster.The rabbinical authorities 
and the ‘ulamá’ had the last word because whatthe 
Sabbatians, NizárTs and QarmatTs did probably res- 
urrected what was withdrawn. 

The withdrawal of the holiness of Palestine 
past a surpassing disaster affecting Jews is olear in 
the Sabbatian Outlook, where for the majority of the 
adherents, including Nathan of Gaza,there was an 
oppositiontothe notion of immigrationtothe Holy 
Land, which opposition became even more intense 
in the aftermath of Sabbatai’s apostasy, turning 
toward the middle of the eighteenth centuryinto 
a distinct anti-Palestinian bias especially among 
the Frankist wing. 43 lndeed,one of thethesesthe 
Frankists submitted in their disputation with the 
rabbis in Kamenets-Podolskfrom June 20to 28, 
1757, was:“We do not believethat Jerusalem will 
ever be rebuilt.”One stillfinds lapses in the vigilant 
sensibility tothe surpassing disaster even among 
the Sabbatians: the notion advanced bysomeof 
them that one should immigratetothe Holy Land 
because breakingthe Law in Jerusalem is a more 
effective transgression is still a (negative) stress 
on, and thus continuing election of, the traditional 
specialness of the land of Palestine. Similarly, an 


objectionto immigratingto Palestine intermsof 
eschewing a forcingof the [messianic] enofthrough 
the ingathering of the exiles—one of the precondi- 
tions for or changes of the messianic era—implies a 
continuing election of the traditional specialness of 
the land of Palestine—unless the advanced reason 
be merely a pretext not to go to a land one senses no 
longerto be the Holy Land. It isfrom the standpoint 
of the withdrawal of the holiness of Mecca that one 
isto interpret and evalúate the symbolic settingof 
the pulpitto face west on the day when the Great 
Resurrection was proclaimed in Alamüt, a direc- 
tion opposite to the one toward which all Muslims 
have toturn during their prayer;and, in an even 
more valid manner (since the NizárTs’ placement 
of the pulpit precisely in the opposite direction to 
the Kaaba in Mecca can still be construed to give a 
negative emphasistothe latter,at leastto still refer 
to ¡t),the sackingand desecration of the Kaaba by 
the QarmatTs, and their transfer of the Black Stone 
to their capital, al-Ahsá’. Can one easily displace the 
axis mundi, which is the closet spot to Heaven on 
earth, and which cannot be truly viewed outside its 
complements inthe World of the Archetypal Form 
(‘fiíom al-mithól), and which is circumambulated not 
by humans but by angels? 44 1 thinkthatthe QarmatTs’ 
action was notto consécrate a new axis mundi, but 
to indícate the withdrawal of the traditional one 
as a consequence of a surpassing disaster. 45 If the 
Nazi “final solution” to the “Jewish question” was a 
surpassing disaster, then a withdrawal of the holi¬ 
ness or special traditional significance of Jerusalem 
has ensued.Therefore the question that intrigues 
me is notthe hypocritically naive one,“How did 
victims of a racist State (Nazi Germany) become 
racist oppressors?” but rather: How is it that the 
surpassing disaster of the Shoah has not produced 


a widespread attitude among Jewish artists, writ- 
ers, and thinkersthat revealsthe withdrawal of the 
traditional holiness or specialness of a particular 
land, more specifically of Jerusalem? While a good 
number of Jewish writers and thinkers have written 
aboutthe death of God in Auschwitz, rare arethose 
who have written ortalked aboutthe demise of the 
holiness of the land (it seems it is more difficultto 
relinquish belief in the holiness of a certain land 
[and in the messiah] than in God!). Notwithstanding 
the sanctimonious discourse of those Jews who 
while underscoring the Shoah encourage or at least 
condone the renamingof occupied Palestinian cit- 
ies,towns, and villages with Biblical ñames, and 
decry the remissness in accomplishingthe ingath- 
ering of the exiles through the aliyah, the ascent 
tothe Holy Land, it isto the Jews’ honor that the 
Diaspora has continued despite the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. I believe that many Jews 
have notgoneto Israelowingto an intuition of this 
withdrawal ratherthan becausethey had become 
assimilated in the host countries, or because of 
the dangerous and harsh conditions in the early 
years of the establishment of the State of Israel, or 
because of ethical and political qualms concern- 
ing the colonial origin of that State as well as its 
continuing expansionist and racist policies toward 
its neighboring countries and its brutal ¡Ilegal occu- 
pation of Palestinian land. 46 The continuingZionist 
discourse, in its emphasis on tradition and on the 
ultra-specialsignificance of the land of Palestine; 
let alone the ultra-orthodox view of Gush Emunim 
and Rabbi Zvi Yehuda Kook that the establishment 
of the State of Israel in Palestine isa religious mes- 
sianic event are thus an obliviousness to the “Final 
Solution”asasurpassingdisaster,through ¡tstreat- 
ment as a vast, extreme catastrophe with localized 


effects.The ambivalence that many of the Zionists 
in Palestine betrayed toward the survivors of the 
Shoah, 47 especially during the early years following 
World War II and the establishment of the State of 
Israel, isto be ascribed not only to a wish to forget 
the figure of the Jew as a passive victim, but also, 
possibly,to an intuition thatthe more the Shoah ¡s 
underscored and pondered,the more it would rein- 
force the feeling of the withdrawal of the holiness or 
simply traditional ultra-special significance of the 
land of Palestine.Thus while it ¡sfittingthatthere 
are memorials to the Shoah atTreblinka, Auschwitz, 
and inthe United States, hometo around athird of 
contemporaryJewry, it is unsettlingand dismaying 
to encountersuch memorials in Israel, the‘Jewish 
State” (Jerusalem’s Yad Vashem, Nathan Rapoport’s 
Scroll ofFire [1971], the Day of Holocaust and 
Heroism [Yom Hashoah Vehagvurah], etc.): only if, 
consequent of the surpassing disaster of the Shoah, 
Israel is no longer viewed as the holy land, would 
the presence of memorials to the Shoah there be 
valid. One can easily argüe that unlike the QarmatTs 
who were in the tenth century a formidable military 
power, the Jews, up to the recent establishment of 
the State of Israel, were in no position to desecrate 
Jerusalem to revealthe withdrawal of its holi¬ 
ness, for instance by possibly further damaging the 
remains of the Wailing Wall. Butthey are in a posi¬ 
tion to do that now. Yet I do not see any response on 
their part that comes cióse to whatthe QarmatTs 
did (certainly some of the ultra-orthodox view the 
secular situation in Jerusalem as already a sort of 
desecration—butthey condemn such acondition). 

When it comes to surpassing disasters, the 
damage is never only the material one; it is also, 
especially in past eras, the withdrawal of spiritual 
guidesand allies, and of divinities. Reportedly, 


shortly before hisdeath,the lastdeputy ofthe 
twelfth ¡mám, Abü al-Hasan ‘ALT b. Muhammad 
al-SamarrT (d. AH 329/940-41), received a note 
from the ¡mám saying:“ln the ñame of God.O ‘ALT b. 
Muhammad al-SamarrT... do not appoint anyone 
¡n your place, since the complete occultation has 
taken place.” When Shi’ites carne and asked him 
about his successor, he said:“The matter is in the 
hands of God,and He will bring itto accomplish- 
ment.”The Greater Occultation ofthe twelfth imam 
was thus ushered in. 48 It ¡s crucial in relation to a 
certain Shi’ite and Jewish rhetoric of powerlessness 
and victimization that not only continúes unabated 
even during periods when these communities have 
achieved political ascendancy, but sometimes 
¡ntensifies despite that ascendancy, that one take 
into accountthatthe patterns of responsethe 
chronic persecution of these two communities 
must have inculcated in them cannotfade in ashort 
period. In turn, ¡t is critical that one unmaskthe 
hypocritical abuses to which such a rhetoric can 
lead. In turn, it is vital that one not become oblivi- 
ous ofthe withdrawal past a surpassing disaster, 
which ¡sthe reason that would valídate the continu¬ 
aron of such a rhetoric. Could the mighty empire 
and great civilizaron ofthe Safavids have genu- 
¡nelyand legitimately, ratherthan hypocritically, 
experienced itself asan empire and civilizaron of 
disaster?Yes, it could have. Did it experience itself 
in that manner?Yes, it partly did, since for many 
Twelver Shi’ites in the great Shi’ite State that was 
Safavid Irán,the determinant circumstance con- 
tinued to be the withdrawal ofthe ¡mám. Once the 
Greater Occultation began, either it is persisting, in 
which case the notion, position, and function ofthe 
Nd’ib al-‘dmm (the general re presentar ve ofthe 
Hidden lmám)assumed bythe‘ulamá’(whoargued 


that what has been canceled by the twelfth ¡mám 
is not the function of representativo as such, but 
that of an individual representative, ofthe Nd’ib 
kháss) is a travesty; or else there is a Nd’ib al-‘dmm 
and thenceforth the assumption of a continuing 
Greater Occultation should be replaced by that 
ofthe resumption ofthe Lesser Occultation.Who 
among the ayatollahs and ‘ulamá’ has the audac- 
ity to clearly instígate this move, which entails an 
¡mminent parousia? Atone level, there is a manifest 
and crucial difference between on the one hand 
Twelver Shi’ite Safavid Irán, and on the other hand 
the NizárTState duringthe Great Resurrection 
(1164-1210), the QarmatT State duringthe Zakariyya 
al-lsfahán¡ episode in Ahsá’, and the Fatimid State. 

In theformer, pastthe ¡nitial period ofthe extrem- 
¡st view ofthe Shah as the imám himself, especially 
among hisTurkmen followers,the Qizilbash, and 
prior to the time when the notion and function ofthe 
Nd’ib al-‘dmm was introduced—a move alleviating 
the occultation ofthe ¡mám—the sensibility to the 
withdrawal, in the guise ofthe ¡mám’s occultation, 
continued despite Shi’ite rule; in the latterthree, 
the ¡mám was present in the world in the form of 
their leader. And yet even inthe NizárT Alamütof 
the proclamaron ofthe Great Resurrection, an 
intimaron of withdrawal was maintained, however 
transiently, amidstthe manifestaron ofthe eso- 
teric sense: in his Khutba on the 17 th of Ramadán, 
during which he proclaimed the Great Resurrection 
abrogatingthe Muhammadan religious legislaron, 
Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’l-saldm placed himself as the 
¡mám’s khallfa (deputy). It is only later that his son 
and successor, Nür al-DTn Muhammad II, explicitly 
claimed the ¡mámate for his father and for him¬ 
self. The process by which the Great Resurrection 
was proclaimed may be considered sloppy from 


the strict perspective of the messianic advent as 
a supernatural event: Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’l-saldm’s 
speaking ¡n the ñame of another could then be fully 
ascribed to his having been successfully pressured 
duringthe reign of his predecessorand ostensible 
father, Muhammad b. Buzurg-UmmTd,to publicly 
divest himself both from the claim that he wasthe 
imam and from those of his followers who were 
makingsuch aclaim on his behalf;and/orto a reluc- 
tance on his part to assume such a momentous role. 
But from the perspective of the conflation of a with- 
drawal past a surpassing disaster with a messianic 
manifestation,that Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’l-salam’s 
announcement ofthe manifestation of the esoteric 
sense and the abrogation ofthe exoteric Law is done 
in the ñame of another, the still hidden imam, is not 
sloppy, but rigorous and precise, since it allows, at 
least until he himself is clearly declared the imam, 
the maintenance ofthe tone of withdrawaleven 
amidstthe messianic epiphany.The surpassing 
disaster produces a withdrawal of tradition, which 
the one proclaimed Messiah/Qá’im “merely” enunci- 
ates. 49 In which case, if there is an ominous impreci¬ 
sión to be resisted, it isthe danger of mistakingthe 
proclamation ofthe abrogation to be a performative 
ratherthan adescription of what has already taken 
place owing to a surpassing disaster: the mes- 
siah/Qá’im does notannulthe Law but manifests 
a condition that has already occurred, namely that 
the Law has withdrawn.The Khutba of Hasan ‘aló 
dh¡krih¡’l-salám, \n Alamüt,with itstwo-step revela¬ 
ron, minimized this danger. 

Accordingto aTalmudic saying,the son of 
David would appear only in a generation that was 
“either wholly sinfulorwholly righteous”;and in 
Islamic tradition, the MahdT is going to fill with jus- 
tice an earth filled with oppression. If the messiah 


appears in a generation that is wholly righteous, 
the manifestation ofthe esoteric, barred underthe 
law ofthe cycle of occultation, ushers in the mes¬ 
sianic era proper, the cycle of epiphany.The abortive 
manifestation ofthe esoteric in a generation that 
is not wholly righteous can function as an occult 
sign that the parousia is near, since it indicates 
that the world has beentotallygiven overto impi- 
ety:the highest, secret ñame of God has so much 
withdrawn that even its manifestation won’t reveal 
it. Taqiyya (dissimulation) and the discipline ofthe 
arcane are no longer mandatory in the aftermath 
ofthe surpassing disaster, since they are already 
implemented by the consequent withdrawal. As 
longas taqiyya is still obligatory.the withdrawal has 
not become maximal and thetime ofthe messianic 
revelation has notyet come. It isthe circumstance 
that the first manifestation did not reveal anything 
thatannouncesthe necessityofthe messianic ush- 
ering in ofthe cycle of epiphany. In such a situation, 
the messianic manifestation has to be done twice: 
once, abortive, to intímate the time of total occul¬ 
tation; another, auspicious, the messiah having 
received, in complement to the holy nefesh,ruah, 
and neshamah, which he already had, the highest 
soul-light,theyeh/fo/7, 50 thus becomingcapable of 
inauguratingthe period of redemption. 

The surpassing disaster (for the Shi'ites, the 
slaughter of imam Husayn [imam ‘AlT’s son and the 
grandson ofthe prophet Muhammad] with most of 
the prophet’s family and many of his companions, 
etc.;forthe Jews,the destruction ofthe Temple, the 
galut [exile], the expulsión from Spain, etc.) does 
not, and perhaps cannot, remain an external cir¬ 
cumstance. It sooner or later becomes ¡nternaLthe 
surpassing disaster for the lsmá‘TlTs isthe delay in 
the answer ofthe Second Emanation in a Gnostic 


drama ¡n Heaven, which delay produces ¡ts retarda- 
tion to the tenth rank and ¡ts subsequent attempt 
to catch up and ascend again to thethird rank; 51 
the surpassing disasterforthe Lurianic cabalists 
¡s the breakingofthe vessels that were supposed 
to contain the supernal Light, this leadingto the 
dispersal of sparks of that light in the qelippah, the 
demonio realm. 

Havethe desertion of West Beirut by the 
Arabsandthe rest of the world duringthe 1982 
Israelí invasión of Lebanon, and the continuing 
sanctionsagainst Iraq, now [1996] intheirsixthyear, 
divested thesetwo communities of the rest of the 
Arab world, undoingany notion of an Arab commu- 
nity? If so, ¡s ¡t accurate on my part to have written 
in the first edition of my book Over-Sensitivity that 
the conjunction of catastrophes affecting the Arab 
world in Iraq, Sudan, Lebanon, and earlier Palestine 
added up to a surpassing disaster? Is the tradi- 
tionforsuch communities no longer the one that 
used to betheirs, butthe other communities of the 
surpassing disaster: Gnostics, NizárTs, QarmatTs, 
Sabbatians?Unfortunately,these communities, 
which have tried to deal with the withdrawal con- 
sequent of a surpassing disaster, have been sub- 
jected to another kind of withdrawal, a material one 
enforced bytheirorthodoxenemies: mostof the 
works of the NizárTs, QarmatTs, and Sabbatians have 
been burned ordestroyed (the Mongols’destruction 
of the library of Alamüt,etc.). 

In his Heidegger and the “jews," setting it 
againstthe activism of the resistancefighter Robert 
Antelme, Lyotard appreciates the attitude of the 
Jews of Sighet, Romanía, on the eve of their depor¬ 
taron to the concentration camps, as described by 
Elie Wiesel in his book Night : obliviousness to the 
imminent catastrophe—an attitude widespread 


amongJewsthen. Unfortunately,the dichotomy 
Lyotard sets ¡s notonly betweentheJewish com- 
munity of Sighet and the community of Jewish 
resistance fighters, but also between Wiesel and 
Antelme. To set the latter dichotomy, one hasto be 
colordeaf—and in case one ¡s as attuned to timbre 
as Lyotard ¡s, one has to colordeafen oneself—to 
Wiesel’s criticaltone in Night concerning his com- 
munity’s attitude. The discernment of such a tone— 
an easyenough taskforthe impartial—would spare 
one, particularly in a bookaddressingthe shock 
induced by the depth of Heidegger’s involvement 
with the Nazis, f rom beingtaken aback by Wiesel’s 
subsequent laudingof the activism shown by the 
Israelis, and his total embrace of the actions of 
the Israelí army in aseries of flagrantly prejudiced 
articles. 52 When the obliviousness to the surpass¬ 
ing disaster continúes past it, is ¡t permissible 
to wax appreciative about such obliviousness? 
Wiesel’s failure to feel the Shoah as a surpassing 
disaster is shown not only in his extremely nega- 
tive attitude to the Sabbatians, but also in his very 
positive attitude to the Zionist enterprise and his 
unquestioning adherence to the State of Israel. 53 
“But Jalal, How can you write about an oblivious¬ 
ness on his part? Are you forgetting Wiesel’s express 
‘This is why I write certain things ratherthan oth- 
ers:to remam faithful’ 54 ?” Is it simple to remam 
faithfulto the dead, who, undergoingevery ñame 
in history isl, thought-insertion and doubling, are 
betrayingthemselves, betrayed bythemselves 
(Bertolucci’s The Spider’s Stratagem)'? Wiesel: “I 
owe the dead my memory. I am duty-bound to serve 
as their emissary.... Notto do so would beto betray 
them.” 55 Tothinkand write about the dead asthey 
were when still alive is already a forgetfulness of 
them—as undead. Wiesel: a bigoted, hypocritical 


sort of Horatio. How much filtering out and repres- 
sion of the dead ¡s goingon ¡n Wiesel’s booksfor 
him to think that the dead need an emissary, and to 
pom pously feel the duty to be that emissary. Were 
Wieselto harken more, he would discoverthat while 
playing his role of the emissary of the dead, they are 
already interferíng with his discourse on them as 
they were when they still lived. One has to have died 
before dyingto encounter modes of the dead-as- 
undead,those who do not know and are alien to the 
laws of the living,the sort of entities Judge Schreber 
encountered. Were the author of Twilight —a novel 
purportedly revolving around the mad and madness 
and largely set ¡n an asylum, butthat at no point 
induces in the reader any feelingof anxiety, of the 
uncanny—to encounter the insertion of ostensibly 
alien thoughts in his head, and to hear unsolic- 
ited voices at ¡nopportune momentsthat speak in 
the ñame of people who died in the concentration 
camps but sometimes exchange obscene remarks 
in lascivious, demonio tones (the dead are in one 
of their modes obscene, as obscene as the Nazi 
guards at concentration camps), would he listen to 
them?Would he not so much welcomethem—who 
can welcomethe uncanny?—astry notto repress 
theirtalkas quickly as possi ble? Were Antonin 
Artaud, Maurice Blanchot, Pierre Klossowski, Judge 
Schreber, the Jean Genet of LAtelierd'Alberto 
Giacometti, orthe author of (Vamp¡res):An Uneasy 
Essayon the Undead in Film to have proclaimed 
themselves emissaries of the dead,this would be 
barely bearable; but that Elie Wiesel should do 
that ¡sthe epitome of the densory. But precisely 
noneofthese authors would claimto be the emis¬ 
sary of the dead;they are aware how indecent ¡t is 
to talk for the dead. Even such a revengeful spirit 
as Hamlet’s dead father has the decency not to do 


so:“But that I am forbid /To tellthe secrets of my 
prison-house [including of “myself” as dead], /1 
could a tale unfold whose lightest word / Would har- 
row upthy soul,freezethy young blood.... / Butthis 
eternal blazon must not be /To ears of flesh and 
blood.” Even the dead (as revenant) does not speak 
in the ñame of the dead (as undead); even the ghost, 
ostensibly a revenant, ¡s not allowed to speak about 
himself or herself as dead,to fully be his or her own 
emissary. Butthen the revengefulness of the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father ¡s as nothing compared to that 
of Wiesel. Can one blame Wiesel for that revenge¬ 
fulness? No; but neither does one have the right 
to accept gullibly what he proffers and confer on 
him the Nobel Peace Prize.The vengefulness of the 
living ¡s somewhat determined, and limited; even 
when seemingly indiscriminate, it usually spares 
someone:one’s chiId, mother,orthe stranger.That 
the vengefulness of the revenant ¡s motivated, 
a demand for a specific retribution, would thus 
indícate that the ghost still belongs, howevertenu- 
ously,to life, that he is not fully acreature of the 
undeath realm. And when we encounter such sort of 
restricted vengefulness in the writings of someone, 
we can be su re that he orshe does not speak in the 
name(s) of the dead (in the undeath realm),forthe 
revengefulness of the latter is not circumscribed. 
The latter vengefulness is of no use to the revenge¬ 
ful living human, all too human Wiesel. What is also 
of no use to Wiesel with regards to mortality is that 
“everything mortal expresses defenselessness. It is 
just as clearly inscribed above the head of a young 
bird as above the skullof a human petrified by evil 
and stupidity. But it requires great spiritual strength 
to seethe likeness and the correlation in ¡t”(V¡lhelm 
Ekelund).The Nazi concentration camp guards, 
and thetorturers in Israeli, Bosnian Serb, and Iraqi 


prisons are indefensibie, that is, both infinitely 
exposed as moríais (that is, as dead while alive), 
and, notwithstandingthe vile justification the Nobel 
Peace lauréate and journalist Wiesel gives through 
one of his characters in his book The Fifth Son 
for the torture of Palestinians by the Israeli army 
(“Now lian isconvinced:thethought,the prospect 
of notsuffering worriestheterrorist.Yet he does 
not appear stupid. lian doesn’t understand, but he 
hides his irritation.Then, he sees ashudder quickas 
lightning go through the prisoner. It lasts only a frac- 
tion of asecond but lian notices. What is he so afraid 
of if itis notsuffering?And suddenly,theanswer is 
obvious: he wantsto suffer. He has prepared himself 
for suffering, for torture, probablyfor death.The 
reason? Perhapsto set an example.To lengthen the 
list of Palestinian martyrs.To feed anti-lsraeli pro¬ 
paganda. And also to forcé the Jewish adversary to 
practice torture,thereforeto betray himself, there- 
fore,to choose inhumanity” 56 ), unjustifiable. 

In collaboration with students,Jochen Gerz 
collected extensive data on the Jewish cemeteries 
that were in use up tothe National Socialist dicta- 
torship. Between April 1990 and May 1993, during 
the night and with no authorization,the students 
removed cobblestones from the pathway to the 
entrance of the Saarbrücken castle,temporarily 
replacingeach with a substitute. After incisingon 
the underside of each removed stone the ñame 
of one of the cemeteries, they secretly placed it 
backinthe path,the ñamefacingdown.The result 
was 2746 Stones—Monument against Racism, 
Saarbrücken. One can discern in this monument 
and memorial both withdrawal (the most complete 
list of Jewish cemeteries in pre-Nazi Germany is 
provided in an unavailable form) 57 and (through the 
undetected temporary substitution of the stones) 


the ever present possibility that what one takes to 
be what was made available/alive again through 
resurrection is not what was withdrawn/dead but 
merely a counterfeit or imposten Past a surpass- 
ing disaster, the memorial and memory are, even 
when resurrected followingtheir withdrawal, subtly 
affected with somediscreditand disgrace through 
the ever present possibility that one day one would 
havethe impression that the memorial is a fake 
and that the memory is afalse memory. What would 
have corroborated that Jesús was “the Life” (John 
11:25) was not simply that on saying,“Lazarus, 
come out” (John 11:43),the recognizable bodyof 
Lazarus carne out from the grave in which Lazarus 
was buried several days earlier, but also that fol- 
lowingthe latter’s resurrection not once did anyof 
those who met the ostensible brother of Mary and 
Martha feel, whether fleetingly or for an extended 
period,that he was not really Lazarus, but a double, 
a counterfeit—a threat present in any resurrection 
by anyone other than the Ufe. 58 

In countries, such as Bosnia, Lebanon,or 
Rwanda, that have suffered a brutal civil war, one 
encounters myriad cases of traumatized survivors. 
Many of these survivors seek psychiatric treatment 
to regain acathexisof the world, includingof tradi- 
tion and culture in general. But that subjective work- 
ingthrough cannot on its own succeed in remedying 
the withdrawal oftradition, for that withdrawal is 
not a subjective symptom, whether individual or col- 
lective, and therefore cannot be fully addressed by 
psychiatrists or psychoanalysts, but demands the 
resurrecting efforts of writers, artists, and thinkers. 
Withoutthe latter’s contribution,eitherthe psychi¬ 
atric treatment fails, or else though the patient may 
leave ostensibly healthy, he or she soon discovers 
thattradition, includingart, isstill withdrawn. 


With regard to the surpassingdisaster, art 
acts likethe mirror ¡n vampire films: it reveáis the 
withdrawal of what we think is still there. “You have 
seen nothingin Hiroshima” (Duras’s Hiroshima morí 
amour, 1961). 59 Doesthisentailthatoneshould not 
record? No. One should record this “nothing,” which 
only afterthe resurrection can be available. We have 
to take photographs even though because oftheir 
referents’withdrawal, and untiltheir referentsare 
resurrected,theyare not goingto be available as 
referential, documentary pieces—with the concom- 
itant riskthatfacets relatingto the subject matter 
might be mistaken for purelyformalones. Avicious 
circle: what hasto be recorded has been with- 
drawn,sothat, unless it is resurrected, it is going 
to be overlooked; but in orderto accomplish that 
prerequisite work of resurrection to avert its over- 
looking, one has initially to have, however minimally, 
perceived ¡t,that is countered its withdrawal, that 
is, resurrected it. But how can one speak of a with¬ 
drawal of civil war Beirut buildings when refugees 
still noticed and lived in them?Yet aren’tthese refu¬ 
gees, who are marginalized because oftheir lack 
of political power and their economic destitution, 
affected with an additional overlookingthrough 
their association with these withdrawn buildings? 
The Lebanese’s overall obliviousness and indiffer- 
enceto documentingthe carnage through photo¬ 
graphs, films, and videos cannot be fully explained 
by the circumstancethattoward the end of the 
civil war they must have grown habituated to the 
destruction aroundthem,aswellas bythefactthat 
many of these ruined areas were declared military 
zones, off-limits to cameras. Can photographs of 
these withdrawn buildings become available with- 
out resurrecting their withdrawn referents? It seems 
such photographs become themselves withdrawn. 


There is going then to be “a ti me of development” of 
the chemically developed photographs taken dur- 
ingthe latter stages of the war.The documentation 
isforthefuture not only in the sensethat it pre¬ 
serves the present referent for future generations, 
but also in that it can function as a preservation of 
the referent only in the future, only when the work 
of resurrection has countered the withdrawal. He 
thoughtthat untilsuch photographs become avail¬ 
able, one of the appropriate sites for their exposition 
would be the Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, 
nextto the spaces left blankfollowingthe March 
18,1990,theft of severalfamous paintingsfrom 
the museum, thus confronting the viewer with two 
different kinds of unavailability, a material and an 
im material one. While in the West there has been a 
proliferation of new museums (Mario Botta’s San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art; Frank Gehry’s 
Guggenheim Museum, Bilbao, Spain; Steven Holl’s 
Kiasma Museum of Contemporary Art, Helsinki, 
Finland; Steven Holl’s Knut Hamsun Centre, 

Prestied, Norway; Hans Hollein’s Museum of Modern 
Art, Frankfurt, Germany; Daniel Libeskind’s Félix 
Nussbaum Museum, Osnabrück, Germany; Richard 
Meier’s Getty Center, Los Angeles...); extensions 
to existing museums (Daniel Libeskind’s Jewish 
Museum, an extensión of the Berlín Museum;the 
Grand Louvre Project [1981-1999], which involved 
the doubling in size,to 60,000 m 2 , of the exhibi- 
tion areas of the museum ...); new librarles (Sandy 
Wilson’s British Library, St Paneras, London; 60 
Dominique Perrault’s Bibliothéque nationale de 
France; Mete Arat and Hans-Dieter and Gisela 
Kaiser’s Germán National Library, Frankfurt am 
Main ...);and cataloguingand ¡nventorying,asexem- 
plified by Macmillan’s The Dictionary ofArt (1996), 
with ¡tsthirty-fourvolumes,41,000 articles, 6,802 



contributingscholars, and 15,000 black-and-white 
¡llustrations, Afghans, Bosnians,and Iraqis have 
been divested of much of theirartistictradition, not 
onlythrough materialdestruction, butalsothrough 
immaterial withdrawal. Even were substantial parts 
of the contents of both the National and University 
Library and the Oriental Institute in Sarajevo to 
somehow be recovered (intheform of copies that 
happened to be on loan to other libraries or of micro¬ 
film copies of the origináis in other libraries ...), 61 
this would not be enough to makethem once more 
fully available. Increasingly in the West, absence is 
affected with a mode of presence through telepres- 
ence and telesensing; increasingly in the “develop- 
ing” countries, presence is affected with an absence 
through the (negative) mattingduetothe withdrawal 
oftradition pastsurpassingdisasters. 

Afterthe surpassingdisaster, whilethe 
documentation ofthe referentisforthefuture,the 
presentation ofthe withdrawal is an urgenttask 
forthe present. If hetried to document specifi- 
cally Beirut’s Aswdq (in the central district), it was 
not that this area was particularly—as a possible 
consequence ofthe severe damage it had under- 
gone—withdrawn, but because large sections of it 
were in imminent danger of being erased without 
true deliberaron, to provide spaceforthe construc- 
tion of a new city center. He had to explicitly show 
that some of these severely damaged and/or ruined 
buildings had withdrawn: as a preventive measure 
against others, although ostensibly perceiving 
them, unconsciously actingas if they weren’tthere. 
To allowthe discussion aboutthe future condition 
of these severely damaged and/or ruined buildings 
not to be a foregone oversight, it was crucial not 
only to criticize the financial interests at stake and 
the subjective wish to forget whatever had strong 


associations with so many individual and collective 
traumas, but also to either resurrect these build¬ 
ings or make manifesttheir withdrawalthrough 
art and architectural works, so that they would 
still be available forthe argument against their 
demolition. What contributed to the failure to save 
these severely damaged and/or ruined buildings 
in the Aswdq area was that artists and filmmakers 
managed neitherto resurrectthem norto mani¬ 
festtheir withdrawal, so that the withdrawal not 
having become explicit, henee not having become 
a factor that one could consciously and intention- 
ally try to counter when thinking and planning the 
future ofthe city, these withdrawn buildings could 
so easily be overlooked, and thus could so readily 
be demolished so that a new commercial center 
could replace them. Did they erase many severely 
damaged buildings and/or ruins to forget, or was 
it rather that they were able to erase them so eas¬ 
ily because these severely damaged and/or ruined 
buildings were withdrawn by the surpassing disas- 
ter and therefore somewhat already quasi-forgot- 
ten, so that the erasure largely implemented the 
forgetfulness embodied in these severely damaged 
and/or ruined buildings? Not being part ofthe com- 
munity that suffered the surpassing disaster that 
ravaged Sarajevo, the American architect Lebbeus 
Woods could notice the severely damaged and/or 
ruined buildings and recommend in a booktheir 
integration into the future reconstructed city. But, 
as a consequence ofthe withdrawal, those belong- 
ing to that community treated that book with obliv- 
iousness, overlooking it and its recommendations. 
Afterthe surpassing disaster, the duty of at least 
some artists isto disclosethe withdrawal (Duras’s 
Hiroshima morí amour, 1961; Godard’s KingLear, 
1987; Boltanski’s MonumentiLa Féte de Pourim, 


1988) and/orto resurrect what has been withdrawn 
(Godard’s K/'ng Lear). 

Jocelyne Saab’s Once Upon a Time:Beirut 
{Kan ya má kcm Bayrüt), 1994, ¡s a film about forget- 
ting, unfortunately mainly ¡n the sensethat ¡t ¡s an 
unmindfulfilm: ¡t ¡s grotesque how quickly ¡t forgets 
even the memorable Duras epigraph with which ¡t 
starts:“... Likeyou, I wanted my memoryto be incon¬ 
solable, a memory of shadow and stone.... Like you, 

I have forgotten....” Memory is not to be limited, as 
in Saab’s film, to human recollection and archival 
¡mages.The loss of memory in Hiroshima mon amour 
is implied not only in the French woman’s melancho- 
lia as to the ineluctability of forgetting her Germán 
lover and the nuclear devastation of Hiroshima, but 
also in the Japanese man’s repeated “You have seen 
nothing in Hiroshima.” Forgetfulness is not always 
the result of subjective factors; it is sometimes 
an effect of an objective withdrawal of beings (for 
example, of film images [shadows] and buildings 
[stone]) due to a surpassing disaster. A memory of 
that whose withdrawal is in the guise of its abrupt 
forgetfulness bythose belongingtothecommunity 
of the surpassing disaster is a betrayal of it, a false 
memory.To accord with the “Like you, I have forgot¬ 
ten ...” of the Duras epigraph with which her film 
openswould haveentailed showingthatsomeof 
the archival documentary footage Saab presents, 
for example some of the images of Lebanon in the 
1920s, had undergone a withdrawal. Isthere a more 
effective wayto hidethatcertain images that with- 
drew as a consequence of a surpassing disaster 
are inaccessiblethanto have the film’scharacters 
enter in them? But past a surpassing disaster, one’s 
appearance in images of an earlier period rather 
than implyingthatthey are available, and thatthey 
thus provide and instance some form of memory, 


would in a genuine film, on the contrary, suggest 
that the country that underwent the surpassing 
disaster was so divested from the others that it 
turned into a radical closure.The radical closure 
allows the irruption of unworldly ahistorical ver- 
sionsof thetwo protagonists in the images, 62 but 
the images themselves are withdrawn.The film 
reel that is forgotten in the taxicab and presum- 
ably lost gets returned to the two young female 
protagonists and projected: a missed opportunity 
to subtly imply the withdrawal of the images. Saab 
could still have intimated the withdrawal by design- 
ingthe insertion of the two female actresses in the 
archival images in such a way asto put in doubt 
the authenticity of these images; or by havingthe 
images of thetwo characters in the film scenesthey 
shot of each other in early 1990s Beirut manifest 
the same impression of artificiality and overlaying 
as the clearly matted shots of them in the 1920s 
Beirut archival images. Unfortunately this is not the 
case in Saab’s work. It is not fortuitous that Beirut 
is represented mostlythrough bad Egyptian movies 
in a film directed byajournalist,thatis, by some- 
one belongingto a profession that has not provided 
examples of sensingthe withdrawal of tradition 
past a surpassing disaster, let alone of contributing 
to tradition’s resurrection. While, with rare excep- 
tions, commercial culture, which to many is what is 
most linked to actuality, has not been withdrawn by 
the series of catastrophes that hit the Arab world 
and that added up to a surpassing disaster, much of 
“avant-garde” writing and art, as well as all genu- 
inelytraditionalartand writing, which is viewed 
by many as the part of culture least connected to 
current events, have been withdrawn bythe pres- 
ent surpassing disaster. After a public readingfrom 
my book Over-Sensitivity, I played back taqdsim on 


maqám nahawand performed by Riad al-SunbátT 
and on maqám kurd performed by Muñir BashTr. 

Soon after the music started, and except for me, 
the Middle Easterners presentthere began swaying 
their heads to the sounds. After the music stopped, 

I affirmed:“l amtryingto resurrecttradition to be 
able to really hearthis music again,accompanying 
itthen with the quasi -dhikr of a musical high ( Alláh! 
... Alláh!...).” Judging from their reaction to the sur- 
passing disaster, many presumably elitist artists 
and writers are much more in touch with actuality 
than commercial culture.Tradition is not merely 
what materially and ostensibly survived “the test” 
of time: in normal times a nebulous entity despite 
the somewhat artificial process of canon formation, 
tradition becomes delineated and specified by the 
surpassing disaster.Tradition is what conjointly 
materially survived the surpassing disaster, was 
immaterially withdrawn by it, and had the fortune of 
being subsequently resurrected by artists, writers, 
and thinkers. Many works one had taken to be part 
of tradition are revealed by their availability pasta 
surpassing disaster as not really part of tradition; 
contrariwise, many modernist works of art that 
vehemently attacked “tradition” are, prior to any 
reluctant gradual canonization, revealed by their 
withdrawalto be part of that tradition. 

There were two fundamental kinds of out- 
of-focus and/or sloppy compositions in the photo- 
graphs, films, and videos of the period around the 
Lebanese civil war: 

— Those from the civil war’s period itself were 
due to one or several of the followingfactors:the 
threatening conditions under which the photogra- 
pher wastakingthem;the hasty lookingaway on 
encounteringthegutted,decomposingcorpses;the 
proximity of the dead—come to prevent the world’s 


desertion of those suffering a surpassing disaster 
from turning into a radical closure—against whose 
freezing, notas corpses [rigormortls is aform of 
motion/essness, therefore sti ll a variety of motion) 
but as creatures of the undeath realm, all motions, 
includingthe restless motionlessness of the living, 
appear blurry; and the entranced States in which the 
encounter with the dead often occurs. 

— Those from the aftermath of the civil war were 
due mainly tothe withdrawalof what was being 
photographed. 

Like so many others, he had become used 
to viewing things at the speed of war. So for a 
while afterthe civil war’s end, he did nottake any 
photographs ñor shoot any videos, waiting until 
he learned to lookagain ata leisurely pace.This 
period of adjustment lasted afulltwo years.Yet 
even after he became used to looking at buildings 
and experiencingevents atthe rhythm of peace, 
the photographs of the ruins in Lebanon taken 
by this Lebanese photographer, who classically 
composed those of his photographs shot in other 
countries.still looked likethey were taken bya 
photographerlackingtimetoaim sincein immi- 
nent danger,the compositions haphazard and the 
focus almost always off. He was asked if he was 
influenced by such works as Vito Acconci’s Fall 
(1969): a series of photographs Acconci produced 
by clicking his handheld camera as he reached the 
ground while repeatedly fallingforward;or Michael 
Snow’s Venetian Blind (1970): twenty-four snap- 
shots he took with his eyes closed, each showing 
a blurred Snow against the accidentally f ramed 
background of a section of Venice. He was aware of 
and attracted by the blurring in Snow’s piece and by 
the random compositions in Acconci’s photographs. 
But he could recognize no basic similarity between 


these works and his current photographs, since 
the earth and grass in the Acconci photographs, 
the sections of Venice in Venetian Blind, as wellas 
the road,filmed without lookingthrough the view- 
finder, in Snow’s SeatedFigures (1988) are available 
to Acconci and to Snow.The question revealed a 
misunderstanding, since in his workthe out-of- 
focus and/orthe haphazard framings were nota 
formal strategy but due to the withdrawal and thus 
unavailability to visión of the material. 

They sent him to shoot a photographic port¬ 
folio of the destruction in Bosnia. He returned 
with thousands of largely blurred and haphazardly 
framed photographs of intact buildings with no 
shrapnel or shrapnel marks, indeed not even broken 
glass. He insisted that these photographs should 
be grouped into an exhibition titled “The Savage 
War.”Somefeltoffended atwhattheyfoundto be 
tasteless humor; others had to admit that they were 
surprised that so many buildings had weathered 
the war unscathed. Many thought that he was face- 
tious or that he was apologetic for the aggressors. 
Someone remarked critically:“One more example of 
adiscipletryingto outdo his master:a Baudrillardian 
photographer implyingthat not only the Gulf War but 
alsothisonedid nottake place.” He did notcareto 
replyto someone who simplified both hisworkand 
that of Baudrillard. Someone unaware that due to 
the withdrawal past a surpassing disaster some- 
thingin the referentcannot be localized exactly, 
whetherwith regardstoframingorfocusor both, 
asked critically whetherthe blurringand hit-or-miss 
framings were intentionally created by him to give 
the sensation they were shot during the war. “No.” 

Someone had forgotten a high-quality láser 
reproduction of Boltanski’s Altar to the Chases High 
School (1988) inthecopy of The Holocaust Museum 


in Washington (Rizzoli, 1995) that he checked out 
from a library. Isthe blurring in Boltanski’s repro¬ 
duction of a graduation photograph hefound in a 
school yearbook an enhancement of the expres- 
sivity of the photograph, as curator Lynn Gumpert 
proposes (“Boltanski transformed them into skel- 
etal vestiges—their eyes reduced to empty black 
sockets, any hint of a smile metamorphosed into a 
grimace of death” 63 )? Does it render for usthe loss 
of individuation to which those depicted would have 
been subjected in the camps? Is itto give the sen¬ 
sation that those depicted are alreadyfadingfrom 
memory? Or is it rather to render the stereotypical 
association of the dead with haze and furtiveness? 
None of the above. These blurred photographs 
disclose to us nothing beyond their referent’s 
withdrawal and possibly their own withdrawal as 
a resultof a surpassing disaster. 64 After lookingat 
that Boltanski photograph for a few minutes, he 
went backto lookingat the illustrations and photo¬ 
graphs in the book. He could no longer really focus 
on them.They had become blurred and distant. He 
feltthat it was with eyes adjusted to the blurriness 
of that Boltanski photograph that he was looking at 
the Auschwitz prisoner identification photographs 
included in the book. Is it conceivable that a cura¬ 
tor would place a Boltanski piece such as Reserves: 
The Purim Holiday (1989), based on a photograph 
of a Purim celebration at aJewish school in France, 
1939, in the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum in Washington DC? It is certainly conceiv¬ 
able, since the vast majority of curators would be 
oblivious of how this would affect all the Ítems there 
with blurring. In which case, I would not be surprised 
were some spectator atthe museum’s cinema to 
suddenly yell: “Focus!” Who may have such an expe- 
rience on seeing Boltanski’s blurred photograph? 


Is ¡t everybody? Not at all, and this despite what 
Boltanski himself implies in an interview in the jour- 
nal Autrement, 1996. Onlythose who belongtothe 
community of that surpassingdisaster would have 
such an experience. 

The “You have seen nothing in Hiroshima” 
said by the Japanese man to the visiting French 
woman could at one level mean: You, a French 
woman, removed from both the direct experience 
of the atomic explosión and its radioactive afteref- 
fects should not have the presumption to consider 
that you have seen anythingin Hiroshima. Atyet 
another level, it ineludes her in the community, 
since she is experiencing the withdrawal due to the 
surpassing disaster. If she reaets negatively tothe 
Japanese man’s words, insistingthatshe has seen 
certain things, it must be because, being an ethical 
person,she is not sure she isyet of that commu¬ 
nity. ^ 65 Those Americans who managed to pressure 
the Smithsonian to an out-and-out scaling back of 
theexhibit“The LastAct:The Atomic Bombandthe 
End of World War II” it planned to hold in 1995 atthe 
National Airand Space Museum are certainly not 
ones who “have seen nothing in Hiroshima”;they 
are merely ones who do not want others to see what 
they presume is perceptible.To veryfew Westerners 
would I say:“You have seen nothing in West Beirut” 
or “You have seen nothing in Iraq.” How little has 
H e rzog, t h e d i recto r of Lessons of Darkness, 1991, 
seen in Iraq and the Kuwaiti theater of operations 
in the aftermath of the Gulf War! With rare people 
would one progress from “You have seen little in 
lraq”(mostfrequently because they have scant 
historical knowledge and no direct experience and 
depend fortheir political outlook on the biased 
mainstream media of the West) to “You have seen 
nothing in Iraq,” because they now belongtothe 


community of the surpassing disaster and thus are 
affected with the withdrawal.The first expression is 
critical and exclusive;the second is inclusive when 
in relation to communities that underwent a sur¬ 
passing disaster. I highly respect Durasfor having 
“seen nothing in Hiroshima”; I feel contemptfor her 
for how little she saw in Palestine and in Iraq. I cer- 
tainty would not have said tothe living Duras: “You 
have seen nothing in Palestine and Iraq. Nothing”! 

Inthetwofilm series I curated atthe Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies atthe University of 
California, Berkeley, I did not show any works whose 
main function isto provide a critique or parody of 
stereotypes of Middle Easterners, let alone works 
that do not even furnish such a critique but merely 
the occasion for subsequent verbose discussions 
full of resentment. Anyone whose “art” merely 
revolvesaround how betterto express and convey 
such a critique reveáis that he orshe is an academi- 
cian himself or herself through his or her oblivious- 
ness,even atthe intuitive level,totheconnection 
of stereotypes tothe unconscious. Certainly by now 
any aspiringacademician who intendsto once more 
catalogue the litany of stereotypes the majority of 
Westerners have of Arabs, Iranians, etc., as his or 
her contribution to one more anthology negotiat- 
ingsomethingor other around issues of multicul- 
turalism, orientalism, etc., 66 has to ask himself or 
herself how much these stereotypes are linked 
to the unconscious and its processes—no wide- 
spread stereotype is not implicated with the uncon¬ 
scious—and therefore, while arguably effective at 
the rational, conscious level if not at doing away 
with these stereotypes then at least at problematiz- 
ingthem, how little effective isthe placement of a 
no, a negative sign, a critical attitude before these 
views whose addresser and addressee is mostly 


the unconscious, which “knows nothingthat ¡s 
negative, and no negation” 67 (Freud, who elsewhere 
writes, “‘No’ seems not to exist so far as dreams are 
concerned” 68 ); indeed how largely counterproduc- 
tive they are at the level where ¡t really matters with 
stereotypes,the unconscious level.These critics 
and academics are playingan important role in 
the maintenance of these stereotypes atthe level 
of the unconscious; moreover, they are indirectly 
propagatingsuch stereotypes to sectors previously 
immunetothem,since many peoplefrom othercul- 
tures and ethnic groups relaxtheir vigilance when 
dealing with these academics seemingly defend- 
ingthem. I find the encounter with such ostensibly 
critical academic catalogues of stereotypes of 
Arabs even more oppressive than the rude transac- 
tions with prejudiced airport security officials or 
embassyemployees.Allin all,thatthe representa¬ 
ron of Arabs and Iranians in the most simplistic 
manner(upto denyingtheirexistence:the descrip- 
tion of Palestine by many of the early Zionists as “a 
land withouta people”...) can facilítate the Israelí 
destruction of villages in South Lebanon in the 
ñame of adefense againstterrorism (even guerrilla 
operations by the Lebanese against military targets 
in the part of Lebanon ¡llegally occupied by Israel 
are termed terroristic!) is no excuse for limiting one- 
self to criticizing or parodying such widespread mis- 
representations. “Awoman cannotdo much harmto 
a man. He carries all histragedy within him.She can 
bother him, provoke him, she can even kill him— 
that’s all.” 69 (That is, even forthose who consider 
that death is the absolute end and a total loss, all 
is not all. 70 To any totalizing “that is all,” we, laconic 
mortals, havethe reaction,and nottautologically: 
“That’s all.”That something exceeds all is implied 
by the difference between that’s all and that’s all 


and confirmed by the difference between c’esttout 
and c’esttout [this excess includes but is not reduc- 
ible to this difference between that’s all and that’s 
all and between c’esttout and c’esttout].) In other 
words, they can bother us, for example bytheirigno- 
rance of our tradition; provoke us, for example with 
thei r resultant f lagrant stereotypes about us; they 
can eventreatus like potentialterroristsand kill 
us—that’s all. But isthat allthey can do? Kill us—in 
the hundreds of thousands?Unfortunately, they can 
do worse: produce a surpassing disaster and thus a 
withdrawal of tradition. 

A Kashaya Pomo chief and scholar recently 
expressly discontinued thetransmission of a tribal 
dance. Something must have indicated to herthat 
the discontinuaron of thetransmission of the 
dance would be less detrimental and problematic 
than its handingdown. Were itthe case that their 
forebears had undergoneonlyavastcatastrophe, 
the ¡ssue for the present-day Native Americans 
would plainly beto do everything possibleto trans- 
mit the traditional songs and dances to their youths 
in spite of the latter’s acculturation and indiffer- 
ence. But in case what was suffered was a surpass¬ 
ing disaster, one must be sensitive to the eventuality 
of the withdrawal, and, in the absence or failure 
of the resurrection of tradition, of the obligation 
to suspend transmission, so as not to hand down 
counterfeit tradition. 71 

You Said, “Stay,” So I Stayed 

Catastrophes such as the atomic devastation of 
Hiroshima in 1945, the Rwandan genocide in 1994, 
the harsh sanctions imposed on Iraq between the 
two Gulf Wars and that contributed to the additional 
deaths of tens ¡f not hundreds of thousands of Iraqi 


children, underminethe “will.”Who or how many can 
willthe eternal recurrence of such catastrophes? 
Nazi Germany, seemingly an episodeof thetriumph 
ofthe will (thetitle of Leni Riefenstahl’s 1935 docu- 
mentary on the Nazi Party Congress in Nuremberg 
in 1934), was,through the concentration and exter- 
mination camps, a cryptic fundamental attackon 
it. Evil is nostalgic; how much nostalgia, a symptom 
ofthe absence or desuetude ofthe will, havethe 
concentration and extermination camps produced! 
Nietzsche’s “The question posed to each thingyou 
do,‘Doyou willthis once more and countless times 
more?’” (The Gay Science, no. 341) is to be read as 
an ethical injunction to do without nostalgia, to do 
away with it; only that whose eternal recurrence 
is willed does not produce nostalgia. Nostalgia is 
basically less ayearningforthe repetition of an 
eventthan an indication that one did not willthe 
event, that is, did not “will” its eternal recurrence. 
Nostalgia reveáis not only what I feel now about a 
past event, but also how I “willed”that event when 
it happened in the past: I did not “will” its eternal 
recurrence. When it is not merely psychological, 
nostalgia is basically a facet ofthe present event; 
with regard to any event toward which I feel nostal¬ 
gic, I knowthat I did not “will” its eternal recurrence 
when it happened. We are nostalgic beings less— 
if at all—because we are creatures who remember 
in an ostensibly transient present than because we 
do not will events. I really will an event only if I will 
its eternal recurrence, thus making it recur eter- 
nally (Nietzsche’s philosophy could be a philosophy 
of the will only insofar as it was also one of eternal 
recurrence). Until someone experiences countless 
recurrence and ends up willing, beneath “will- 
ing” some event what we, nostalgic beings, “will” 
is nostalgia, rather than the event itself. But can’t 


this basic nostalgia itself be genuinely willed? No; 
only the psychological nostalgia can be “willed.” 

She lamented:“You nevertalk about orevoke past 
events. You lack nostalgia.That’s why I feel it is so 
difficult to love you.” “Me not nostalgic? I wish it 
weretruel” (From the standpoint ofthe basic nos¬ 
talgia, which is related tothe inabilityto willthe 
eternal recurrence ofthe moment, missingthe other 
while he or she is in one’s presence is alwaysthe 
case.) “You wish you were not nostalgic despite what 
Ijusttold you! It is over between us!”The absence of 
affective nostalgia, which is linked to memory and 
desire, does not by itself signal the absence ofthe 
basic nostalgia, which is linked directly notto mem¬ 
ory butto not having willed the eternal recurrence 
ofthe event. With respecttothe will, while being 
our greatest liability, nostalgia is also our chance: 
we could not will if we did not have the capacity 
for nostalgia and the possibility of overcoming it. 72 
Freedom from nostalgia implies either remaining 
detached even while the event is happening, con- 
sidering it “self-arisen and self-liberated”; or, on 
the contrary, willing its eternal recurrence. One has 
to totally stop at the event (eternal recurrence) or 
not stop at all (Takuan Soho’s immovable wisdom). 73 
Forexample, duringasword duel,the mind hasto 
have no abiding place, not stop and be detained 
bysome matterora¡m;orone hasto willthe eter¬ 
nal recurrence of each ofthe duel’s events. To end 
nostalgia, one has to go through cycles: the cycles 
of death-rebirth of Buddhism untilone becomes 
fully detached; or the cycles of recurrence—during 
which one would die countless times through one’s 
successive virtual versions in similar simulations— 
until one wills the eternal recurrence of events. Until 
the conditions for the experience of recurrence 
become ripe,thefeasible way to end nostalgia is 


through sacrifice, that of thefruitof action (asín 
karma yoga), thus of linkage: Alexander’s sacrifice 
¡nTarkovsky’s The Sacrifice (1986) includes not only 
burning his family’s house but also not justifying 
why he did so. 

It ¡s only through the experience of recur- 
rence that we may reach the wiLL, that ¡s, will eternal 
recurrence. Since repetition is a prerequisite of the 
will, and since accordingto Heidegger ourepoch 
isthat of “the willto will,” Kierkegaard was right 
in his prognosis:“This question [whethera repeti¬ 
tion is possible and what importance it has] will 
playa very important role in modern philosophy.” 74 
The reason that Nietzsche did not actually carry 
through the writing of his projected major work, The 
Will to Power:Attempt at a Revaluation ofAll Valúes, 
which was left in theform of notes, was that the 
conditionsforthat were not ripeyet.Thethoughtof 
eternal recurrence isthethought of the untimely in 
several senses: it makes events untimely through 
recurrence; it carne to the philosopher of the 
untimely, Nietzsche (the author of, among other 
books, Untimely Meditations, 1873-1876), prema- 
turely, beforethe conditionsforits implementation 
were ripe; and it carne to his character Zarathustra, 
the teacher of eternal recurrence, when his fruit 
was ripe but he was not yet ripefor it (“The Stillest 
Hour,” Thus SpokeZarathustra). It isto the credit 
of Nietzsche that he sensed that pendingthe right 
(future) conditions, his eternal recurrence remained 
somewhatabstract.Aresuch conditions goingto be 
ripe in the last decades of the twenty-first century 
(Nietzsche: “What I relate isthe history ofthe next 
two centuries” 75 )? If the willseemsto be linked to 
the future only (uptothe use in English of “will”to 
indícate simple futurity),this is likely because only 
in a coming historical period in which virtual-reality 


generators that can produce emulations have been 
constructed ortimetravel in the multiverse ofthe 
many-worlds interpretation of quantum mechanics 
has becomefeasible is it goingto be possible not 
only to think in the manner of a thought experiment, 
but also to experience countless recurrence (it is 
asymptom of our inability to will, of our nostalgia, 
that we place in the past what is goingto occur only 
in thefuture:the Edenic epoch, in which everything 
is willed, that is, willed to recur eternally). We would 
then have reached countless recurrence not only as 
a relatively abstract and individual selective ethi- 
cal notion (Nietzsche: “The question posed to each 
thingyou do,‘Doyou will this once more and count¬ 
less times more?’”), but also as acondition forthe 
ontological creation ofthe will. While in the absence 
ofthe possibility of time travel, the many-worlds 
interpretation of quantum physics makes nonsense 
ofthe will, strikes it with irrelevance (it does not 
make any real difference what I choose, since all the 
alternatives are actualized in various branches of 
the multiverse); when connected tothe possibility 
of time travel, such an interpretation of theformal- 
¡sm of quantum physics and ofthe results ofthe 
double-slit experiment is the one that allows for the 
possibility ofthe generation ofthe will, not so much 
because it proves that I could have done otherwise 
since different outcomes can issue from the same 
very long sequence of past events, but because it 
allows the initiation into countless recurrence and 
thusthe possible production ofthe will. If the will is 
linked to computer-simulated worlds, it is not only 
because some Computer simulations are goingto 
be eternally willed, but also, more fundamentally, 
because simulations make it possible to repeat- 
edly experience, through our or our descendants’ 
virtual versions, countless recurrence until we or 


ourdescendants willtheireternal recurrence.Thus 
Computer simulation ¡sgoingto revealitself as not 
primarily escapist ¡n relation to this world, but as 
a major meanstofuLLy accept ¡t as ¡t ¡sgoingto be 
transfigured bythe wilL. Harold Ramis’s Groundhog 
Day, 1993 (script by Ramis and Danny Rubín, based 
on astory by Rubín) can be viewed as athought 
experiment in experiencíng countless recurrence 
(atthe level of narrative only, sínce cínematically 
no one would bear its countless, let alone eternal 
recurrence).The experience of countless recurrence 
spans several phases: past the initial stupefaction 
at the repetition, one ¡s relíeved for a while as one 
startsthe exploration of the variety and complex- 
ity of the objects and events of “everyday Ufe,” the 
recurrencefunctioningthen astheform of atten- 
tion, of medítation, of the otherwise dístracted 
people of our epoch 76 (to explore an event, we, and 
more so our descendants, have to gothrough a 
transversal movementthrough similar símulations 
or branches of the multiverse, minorchanges mak- 
ing us notice previously unnoticed facets of ¡t) 77 : 

“To see a world in agrain of sand / And a heaven ¡n 
a wild flower / Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
/ and eternity in an hour” (William Blake ,Auguries 
of Innocence, 1803). But then this phasethat at 
first seemed to be indefinitely open recedes and 
one becomes again preoccupied with the repeti¬ 
tion ¡tself and resents ¡t.The will ¡s not goingto be 
reached, and thus amor fati, without undergoing 
manytimesthe hourofthe greatsuffocation by 
and disgust with the recurring events. Sooner or 
later, one commits suicide through one or more of 
one’s successive virtual versions in similar simula- 
tions or some of one’s versions in similar branches 
of the multiverse; the achievement of the will by an 
overman,a man who experiencesthe same State of 


things over and over and ends up willingthe eter¬ 
nal recurrence ofvarious events, would inelude the 
death ofman . 78 The one who lives through countless 
recurrence and ends up willingthe eternal recur¬ 
rence of various events is exceptional in comparison 
not only to other humans or future cyborgs but also 
to himself in the guise of those of his virtual versions 
in Computer símulations orthose of his physical 
versions in similar branches of the multiverse who 
ended up committing suicide. We could give him a 
term borrowed appropriately from the philosopher 
of eternal recurrence and the willto power:the 
overman, or, better,the over-man; we could also give 
him, once wetakethe precaution of divestingthe 
term of some of its orthodox religious connotations 
and of the genealogy various religionsand religious 
sects strictly associate with the one it designates, 
the title that befits the transfigured, redeemed time 
ushered in by his achievingthe willatthe end of 
so many comings to the same State of things: the 
Messiah/MahdT. 

Nostalgia is present even in the frustration 
then anxiety then desperation of Groundhog Day ’s 
Phil as the same year’s February 2 returns indefi- 
nitely. If the same year’s February 2 returned even 
after Phil leaptfrom a window and smashed against 
the ground, it was that, despite all his despera¬ 
tion atthe day’s recurrences, he was still nostalgic 
in relation to it. It is not manifest in the film why 
February 3 arrives; I think it is becausethe protago- 
nist has, after innumerable rehearsals of the recur¬ 
ring day’s events, perfected each moment so that he 
can will its eternal recurrence. A man stuckin the 
same day tries to get released from ¡tas it repeats 
itself astupendous numberof times, and he man- 
ages to do so only when at last he wills its eternal 
recurrence! One should not summarily judge a day 


as imperfect merely because ¡t contains complaints 
and biLLiard shotsthat m¡ssed,forthesetoo can 
be perfect: Phil willed the complaint he addresses 
tothe boy who on once again beingcaught by him 
while fallíngfrom atree does notthank him.The 
criterion for the perfection of a day is whether ¡ts 
eternal recurrence has been willed;the latteris 
what allows itto pass (so longasthe will has not 
been achieved no day passes [indeed, according 
tothetheory of relativity, events do not pass ¡n the 
block universe of spacetime], but once the will is 
realized, one “would no longer be living in the block 
universe of spacetime of relativity, in which all is 
preserved, even what is Evil, even what is unforgiv- 
able, even what cannot be willed to recur eternally, 
but would be living in a universe wherethings are 
transient but subsist only because they are willed to 
eternally recur” 79 ). Phil is far more Nietzschean and 
furthest away from the inhabitants of Punxsutawney 
not when,elitist, hetreatsthem with contempt, but 
when he wills the eternal recurrence of his stay with 
them, since, not havingattained willingtheir habi¬ 
taron intheirtown,they, although bored with the 
“repetitiveness” of their lives in that small town of 
6,782 inhabitants, are separated from it by nostal¬ 
gia. Compared to him, aTV weatherman, who is first 
shown superimposed on a blue screen displaying 
the graphic rendition of the weather, but who attains 
willing the eternal return of his stay with the town’s 
people,they seem not really integrated in the town 
but only overlaid on it. 

Was Adam’s eatingof the prohibited tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil a weighty “act,” 
maybe the weightiest “act,” since it apparently 
caused our entrance into the long historical episode 
of the lackof the will?Judged from the perspective 
of any of Adam and Eve’s previous acts, each of 


which was willed, i.e., willed to eternally recur, the 
transgression of eatingfrom the tree of the knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil was unbearably light. It was, 
from Adam’s perspective, infinitely lighter than the 
production of Eve from one of his ribs while he slept 
deeply (Génesis 2:21-22);than his displacing his 
foot onefurther step while walking;orthan his con- 
tinuing to look at something for one extra “instant,” 
since these were willed to recur eternally. It is one of 
the gravest contresens to connect evilto will. Was 
Adam’s eatingfrom the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil evil because it was willful? It was evil 
ratheras his first “act” that was not willed—even 
his unconscious State while he slept and God fash- 
¡oned Eve out of his rib, seemingly confronting him 
with afait accompli on hisawakening, wasfully 
willed by him.The one who wills can do no evil, and 
heorshe regrets nothing.The devil did nottempt 
Adam to will; rather, hetempted him no longer to 
will. In the Adam and Eve episode with the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, the serpent tries to 
makethem dubious of the existence of the will. In 
Génesis (3:1), it does so by ¡mplying forgetfulness 
through the question: “Did God really say, ‘You must 
not eat from any tree in the garden’?” How strange is 
this question in a realm where everything is willed in 
the mode of eternal recurrence, even God’s pro- 
scription, and thus cannot be forgotten. How nostal- 
gic is already the insinuation of this possibility of 
forgetfulness! Since any willed act is willed to occur 
eternally, it is only with the lack of the will, and con- 
sequently with nostalgia, that the pastandthe 
future get introduced—nostalgia precedes the past, 
makes it possible.The nostalgia of Adam is not for 
Paradise, but for his eatingof the tree of the knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil: it is his one “act” “there”that 
was done without will, it is his one “act” “there” that 


he cannot willto eternally recur. Having lostthe 
ability to willthe eternal recurrence of events,thus 
no longer able to view them as perfect, he was 
accordingly already outside of Paradise. Our pur- 
ported nostalgiafor Paradise is not goingto lead us 
to it not only because nostalgia can never be a 
motive for the will, can never mobilize it; but also 
and more simply because it is impossibleto feel 
nostalgia for Paradise, that is, for what consists of 
only whatcan be willed,that is, willed to recureter- 
nally.Technology and Science, avatars of an 
advanced stage of nihilism—and thus of exacer- 
bated nostalgia—on account of the objective spirit 
asa symptom of the inability to any longer “will,” 80 
and on account of so many catastrophesthey have 
made possible (the atomic bombings of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki...) and whose eternal recurrence 
ostensibly cannot be willed, are nonetheless going 
to make it possible to will,thus leadingto an epoch 
where evil is no longer possible: “But where danger 
is, grows /The saving power also” (Hólderlin, 
“Patmos”). Evil isthat which cannot be willed, that 
is, cannot be willed to recur eternally, and therefore, 
for as longasthis universe is not willed, is a pecu- 
liarity of the world, including of the world of the 
noble. Henee, Nietzsche’s critical exposition of the 
concept of evil as the outeome of slave morality 
(“The slave revolt in morality begins when ressenti- 
ment becomes Creative and gives birth to valúes.... 
Slave morality from the outset says No to what is 
‘outside,’ what is ‘different,’ what is ‘not itself’; and 
this No is its Creative deed.... This,then, is quite the 
contrary of what the noble man does, who conceives 
the basic concept ‘good’ in advance and spontane- 
ously out of himself and only then createsfor him- 
self an ideaof‘bad’!This‘bad’of noble origin and 
that'evil’out of the cauldron of unsatisfied hatred ... 


how differentthese words ‘bad’ and ‘evil’ are, 
although they are both apparentty the opposite of 
the same concept ‘good.’ But it is not the same con¬ 
cept ‘good’” 81 ) while a fully justified act of resistance 
is wanting precisely because he is a philosopher of 
the will. While evil is an exceptional part of the world 
of the living,the basic obstacle to willingthis world, 
it is a characteristic of the realm of death. In 
Génesis, through his will-less eatingof thetree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, man became mor¬ 
tal, that is, dead while (physically) alive (“The Lord 
God commanded the man,saying,... of thetree of 
the knowledge of good and evil,thou shalt not eat of 
it: for in the daythatthou eatestthereof thou shalt 
surely die” 82 ). What Adam felt once he performed an 
“act” that was not willed, i.e., that was not willed to 
recur eternally, and that, moreover, by turning him 
into a mortal, i.e., someone dead while alive, 
changed his body into a potential cadáver, and thus 
made it inelude an implicit fall 83 ( cadáver : “ origin 
late Middle English:from Latín,from cadere ‘to 
fall’” 84 ), was the unbearable Ughtness of being. 115 The 
majority of people nowadays unwittingly embody an 
unbearable lightness of being because, while in no 
position yet to experience countless recurrence and 
inthe process possibly achieve the will by willing 
the eternal recurrence of various events,they have 
long since become oblivious that they carry in them 
death os undeath, a State in which one at least once 
feels that the fate ofthe (fallí ngapart) world 
depends on him, and a realm “in” which, being laby- 
rinthine, one feels one has always been. If Science 
and technology are everto abolish death, this is not 
goingto be simply by ending biological demise 
through breakthroughs in biology and medicine; it is, 
additionally and more radically, goingto be through 
making possible the will, since in a willed universe, 


that ¡s, ¡n a universe where everything ¡s willed to 
recur eternally, death-as-undeath, a realm to which 
guilt and evilare intrinsic, ¡s abolished.“T¡lldeath 
do us part” ¡s noncommittal, not so much ¡n com- 
parison to a melancholic response to the death of 
the beloved, but, more fundamentally, because the 
process of accomplishing willing the eternal recur- 
rence of anyofthejoyfuldayswiththe beloved ¡s 
almost certainly bound to include committing at 
least one suicide (even in the utmost joy that we can 
bear, we sensethat it impliesthe unbearable joy 
that will induce us, across one or more suicides, to 
will its eternal recurrence); 86 and because a world in 
which one can will the eternal recurrence of being 
with the beloved is one f rom which death was abol- 
¡shed.The operation to realize the will is probably 
goingto beaptlycalled Operation Sisyphus 87 , 88 since 
Sisyphus is said to have experienced countless 
recurrence, repeatedly pushinga rock uphilltothe 
summitonly tothen watch it fall backtothe bottom. 
Sisyphus could not have been a possible hero of the 
will without entertaining a superficial relation to 
death. During hisfirst encounter with death, he sub- 
jugates and chains Hades, sent against him by Zeus. 
Untilthe god of war, Ares, releases Hades, no one 
dies on earth, even those dismembered. Sisyphus is 
thus linked with the impossibility of death. When 
Ares hands him to the freed Hades, Sisyphus man- 
ages soon to win a temporary reprieve that allows 
him to go backtothe life realm, where he asks his 
wife to discontinué her offerings to the gods of the 
underworld, with the resultthatthey end up releas¬ 
ing him so the offerings would resume. Sisyphus’s 
existence inTartarus, part of the realm of the dead, 
has and induces none of the uncanniness one 
encounters in the Orpheus myth. It is symptomatic 
of how shallow is Sisyphus’s encounter with death 


that in the retellingof the story of his punishment, 
many narratorsforgetto inform usthatthe hill,the 
rock,and his ordealare inTartarus.Whilechoosing 
Sisyphus as the exemplary figure through which to 
pose the question of suicide as the “only... really 
serious philosophical problem,” as Camus does in 
his The Myth of Sisyphus, seems felicitous from the 
perspective of that hero’s punishment by the 
absurd, it is basically misplaced, since Sisyphus 
was inTartarus during his punishment,that is, 
already dead, henee could not really commit sui¬ 
cide, but only attempt it, futilely. During the first 
hundreds or thousands of repetitions, Sisyphus felt 
a short remission during his walk downhill; butthen 
the weight of countless repetition must have 
resulted in hiscomingto feel the descent to be as 
heavy as pushingthe rock uphill, thus dreading it 
equally.The absurd, suicide, and Sisyphus are 
indeed connected, but in another mannerthan in 
Camus’s book: since Sisyphus was already in 
Tartarus,thus ostensibly already dead, he could 
attempt suicide, and believe that by doing so he 
was goingto succeed in ending it all, only by forcé 
of the absurd and notjust by dintof desperation. 
Could Sisyphus have at some point during his 
ordeal of countless recurrence come to will its eter¬ 
nal recurrence? In that case he, who had temporar- 
ily subjugated death attheir first encounter, would 
have led to its abolishment—in which case, yes, 
one can envision a joyful (ratherthan merely happy) 
Sisyphus, having, across many attemptedsuicides, 
accomplished the will. 89 

One has to be careful when to demand amor 
fati\ demanding it beforethe will has been estab- 
lished is an injunction to nihilism. 90 The initiation 
into countless recurrence and the consequent 
accomplishment of the will is a revaluation of all 


valúes, at least ¡n the sense that one would then 
have moved beyondgoodandevil (Nietzsche), since 
evil would have become impossible. A philosopher 
of the will has alsoto be, in addition to a philosopher 
of eternal recurrence, a philosopher of the eradi- 
cation of evil, indeed of its erasure even from the 
past, and thus a philosopher of amor fati. The actual 
world is goingto become “the best of all possible 
worlds” (Leibniz) only by the time the will is accom- 
plished.Those present when the will is accom- 
plished would be in “Eden.”The ordeal of the will is 
not only that one hasto go through countless recur¬ 
rence and, in the guise of some of one’s successive 
virtual versions in similar simulations or of some of 
one’s versions in similar branches of the multiverse, 
in desperation commit suicide myriad times; but 
also that once the will is accomplished, one thence- 
forth is goingto have not only to accept everything 
that happens, but also, since a genuine will is an 
ontological selector that automatically renders any- 
thingthat cannot be willed in the mode of eternal 
recurrence impossible, to affirm its eternal recur¬ 
rence: amor fati. Can genocides be willed?This is 
possibly an empirical question: if one lives through 
countless recurrence and ends up willingthe eter¬ 
nal recurrence of various events, then if genocides 
continué to happen,they can be, and indeed are, 
willed (while it may be attained by an individual, the 
will does not remain an individual faculty, but proves 
to be epochal). He carne to the realization that even 
the many suicides he—in the guise of some of his 
virtual versions in similarsimulations—committed 
during his experience of countless recurrence may 
turn outto be as nothing compared to his havingto 
possibly deal with the implicit not just acceptance, 
but downright willing, as he had never before willed 
anything, of what he would have viewed prior to the 


establishment of the will as unequivocally evil, no 
longer able to distance himself from it even in the 
form of being nostalgic aboutthe preceding period. 
Itisour chance, the relative lightness of ourcondi- 
tion, that the will is not yet accomplished, that we 
do not have to affirm, indeed will the eternal recur¬ 
rence of everything that exists. 

Science has tried and has seemingly man- 
aged to produce a nuil balance sheet for the appear- 
ance out of nothing and continued existence of the 
universe: it is “conceivable that the total energy of 
the universe is zero.... The vast cosmos that we see 
around us could have originated in a vacuum fluctu¬ 
aron—essentially from nothing at all—because the 
large positive energy of the masses in the universe 
can be counterbalanced byacorrespondingamount 
of negative energy in the form of the gravitational 
field.” 91 And yet, it is not enough for the universe to 
appear that the balance sheet of its energy be zero, 
and for itto continué to existthat it be a blockone of 
spacetime; it, the outcome of a “dice throw” (pres- 
ently one of the signs of this is that the valúes of 
the dimensionless physical constants,for example, 
the fine-structure consta nt [1/137.035999074 (44)], 
are not deducible from quantum physics and gen¬ 
eral relativity), 92 hasto have the possibility to will 
itself prior to its hypothesized “death,” whether 
violent in the BigCrunch scenario or coid in the 
Heat Death scenario. We are not dealing with one 
universe willed from the outset by the one God of 
monotheistic religions, but with a multiverse with 
an infinity of branches that, through the overman, 
the one who experiences the same period over and 
over by means of timetravelto many of the quite 
similar branches amongthe infinity that comprise 
the multiverse of the many-worlds interpretation of 
quantum physics, and/orthrough being recurrently 


virtuaLLy projected ¡n similar Computer simulations, 
generatesthe will.The excessthattimetravel is 
goingto produce is neither some extra bodies, 93 ñor 
extra change, ñor extra, unearned, unevolutionary 
knowledge, 94 but, on the long run, that excessive 
thing,the will, which wills nothing butthe eternal 
recurrence of what is still there once it is estab- 
lished. A sublime hypothesis for a universe that wills 
itself irrespective of us and ourdescendants:the 
generation of the will is goingto be accomplished 
between 10' 1o10 seconds and 10' 10l23 seconds before 
the singularity ofthe BigCrunch (thesearethe num- 
bers physicist FrankTipler advances forthe upper 
bound asto whenthe hypotheticalfuture univer¬ 
sal simulation is going to occur). 95 How prodigious 
then isthe expenditureforthe universe to will itself 
irrespective ofthe overman: an infinity of universes 
and over 10 38 years (f rom the Big Bang to the Big 
Crunchthrough expansión then contraction). Were 
the universe to will itself irrespective of us or our 
descendants,then it is very probable that it is going 
to inelude what cannot be willed even by the over¬ 
man, what prevents even the overman from having 
amor fati, that is, it is very probable that it is going to 
be fundamentally nihilistic from the perspective not 
only of man in general, but even ofthe overman. 

The physicist Frank J.Tipler is finite in a cal- 
culated design:“A human beingean be in one of 
10 10 * 5 [quantum] States at most, and can undergo 
at most 4 x 10 53 changes of State per second;” 96 
yetthe nostalgia of this scientist who wants every- 
thing, includingthe pettiest,to recur,in the guise 
of its digital emulation, is boundless. “Naked I 
once saw them both, the greatest and the smallest 
human being:all-too-similarto each other—all- 
too-human, even the greatest! All-too-small the 
greatest!—That was my loathingforthe human! And 


eternal recurrence even ofthe smallest!—That was 
my loathingfor all existence! Ah, disgust! disgust! 

disgust!-Thus spoke Zarathustra and sighed 

and shuddered” 97 (Nietzsche, “The Convalescent,” 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra). Even what Nietzsche 
found most disgusting, “eternal recurrence even of 
the smallest!”Tipler, hypothesizing in his book The 
Physics of Immortality: Modera Cosmology, God and 
the Resurrection ofthe Dead (1995) “the resurrec- 
tion to eternal Life,” in the guise of numerical emu- 
lations nearand at the Omega Point,“of everyone 
who has lived, is living, and will Uve,” 98 considers 
somethingto affirm,cherish,and celébrate (Tipler’s 
thought-provoking The Physics of Immortality con¬ 
firáis Nietzsche’s lament: All-too-human, even the 
great! AU-too-smallthe great!").QualifyingTipler, 

I would thinkthat if the will is reached afterthe 
point when it becomesfeasibleto resurrect, in the 
form of digital emulations, everyone in history,then 
the vast majority, if not all of those who will have 
been resurrected are goingto vanish again since in 
a universe wherethe will has been accomplished 
anything whose eternal recurrence cannot be willed 
becomes impossible; and if the will is reached when 
it is still impossible to resurrect, in the form of 
emulations, everyone in history, no such universal 
resurrection would happen—however negligiblethe 
cost of doing so in terms ofthe available Computer 
Processing power and memory capacity—but only a 
selective one. 

If events can be changed at all in the same 
universe, this would not be through time travel to the 
past; only the frivolous faney that. Were one to travel 
to the past before one has achieved the will by going 
through the ordeal of countless recurrence, possibly 
no paradoxes, such as the so-called grandfather 
Paradox (the time traveler to the past causes the 


death of his grandfather before his own father was 
conceived: how ¡s ¡tthen that he was born at all?), 
could ensue, whether becausethere ¡s no change ¡n 
relativity’s block universe of spacetime; or because 
onetraveled to another branch of the multiverse so 
thatone ¡s notchangingthe past of the same branch 
ofthe multiverse buttracingthedifferent pastin 
another branch ofthe multiverse; or because one 
cannot yet will and thus makes the same seeming 
“choices,” ending up doing exactly the same things. 
What can rend the fabric of reality are not changes 
that supposedly can be made by sometimetraveler 
to the past, butthe inaugural appearance ofthe will. 
More than to any weird branch ofthe multiverse, 
time travel or more probably Computer emulation 
would be an introduction to the weirdest of all for 
the living: countless recurrence and possibly the 
will. Mediocre people are goingto usetimetravel 
or Computer emulations to visit different periods. 
Butthose preoccupied with the issue ofthe will are 
goingto use time travel and Computer emulation in 
orderto experiencecountless recurrence.They are 
goingto travel in time less to experience and add to 
their knowledge of other historical periods than to 
starttheir great initiation into willing, in the process 
of which they, in the guise of either their virtual ver- 
sions in similar simulationsor physical versions in 
similar branches ofthe multiverse, are very likelyto 
commit suicide many times. While seemingto be the 
mostcosmopolitan and adventurous,those future 
travelers who visit conspicuously different branches 
ofthe multiverse are reallythe most restrained. And 
while, cursorily, the one who experiences again and 
again the sametimeand placethrough travelingto 
very similar branches ofthe multiverse would seem 
the most parochial, actually it is that person who is 
the mostin search ofthe new:the will. 


Itisonly once one has attained willingthe 
eternal recurrence of an event that volition becomes 
something that can befeltassuch. Itisonlythen 
that one discovers how devoid one was of any will, 
how nostalgic one was all the time before, suddenly 
feeling what it is to be truly without nostalgia. How 
many have truly tasted what it isto will? I haven’t, 
and neither had the philosopherofthe willto power: 
“‘Willing’something... —I know noneof thisfrom 
experience.” 100 

Who or what can resist a genuine will 
(' GroundhogDay’s Phil is not surprised with his 
guest’s answer to his inquiry as to why she stayed 
with him forthe night of February 2:“You said, 

‘Stay,’ so I stayed”)? Shortly before he embarked on 
his experience of countless recurrence, someone 
reminded him of Jesús Christ’s “If you have faith as 
smallas a mustard seed,you can say tothis moun- 
tain,‘Movefrom heretothere,’and itwill move” 
(Matthew 17:20). He, rephrasing 1 Corinthians 13:2, 
responded: “If I have a faith that can move moun- 
tains, but do not have will, I have nothingto do with 
the redeemed world yet.” Having gone through this 
world countless times in the guise of largely similar 
versions of it in the multiverse or in virtual real¬ 
ity and ended up willingthe eternal recurrence of 
various events,the overman, influenced by Sufi 
master Junayd, did not consider moving mountains 
in space, since although seeming steadfast, they 
move like clouds (Qur’án, 27:90); 101 neither did he, 
influenced as he was by Zen master Dógen, con¬ 
sider displacing mountains in space, since although 
seemingfixed, they walk (“Mountains and Waters 
Sutra,” Treasury ofthe Eye ofthe True Dharma 
[Shóbógenzó]) —he moved a stone on that mountain 
just a little from where it was in what, with the ush- 
ering in ofthe epochal will, was no longer relativity’s 


block universe but a universe where whatever of the 
world’s past could not be willed,that ¡s, willed to 
recur eternally, neverexisted:“A rabbi,a real caba- 
list.once said that ¡n orderto establish the reign of 
peace ¡t ¡s not necessary to destroy everything ñor 
to begin a completely new world. It ¡s sufficient to 
displacethiscuporthis bush orthisstonejusta 
little, and thus everything. But this small displace- 
ment is so difficultto achieve and its measure is 
so difficult to find that, with regard to the world, 
humans are incapable of it and it is necessary that 
the Messiah come.” 102 

Will and goals are not constitutionally linked. 
We crave goals not because we have will or wish to 
be induced to musterthe will, but, on the contrary, 
because we would like to avoid the ordeal of reach- 
ingthe will, since such an ordeal ineludes experi- 
encing countless recurrence, which divests action 
from goals—not least because recurrence subverts 
chronology, whatappeared to be later,thus some- 
thing that could possibly function as a goal, encoun- 
tered repeatedly as precedingwhatseemed to be 
its cause.The will does not lead to a voluntaristic 
subject butto one who has amor fati. It is notthose 
living in the epoch of the actual will who transmute 
reality, for example so it is no longer a block universe 
of spacetime: the will does. 

Thetwo versions of the woman in David 
Lynch’s Lost Highway are not to be reduced to 
reflections of the desire of the male character: 
to fantasies.Those who find themselves in a 
radically-closed space are goingto passthrough 
myriad changes in mannerisms, hairstyles, and 
dress designs; and, in case they happen to be 
ahistorical unworldly entities that irrupted in the 
space—appearingthen disappearingthen appear- 
ing again—also through the spectrum of physical 


characteristics and identities. Moreoverthe phrases 
said by the different protagonistsare goingto be 
permuted amongthem and uttered in different 
intonations and given different interpretations. 103 
In Robbe-Grillet’sL7mmorte//e,the discrepancies 
between the descriptions that the various persons 
interviewed bythe protagonistgive ofthe missing 
woman are not to be ascribed to mere subjective 
variations in perception, ñor do they disclose a mis- 
understanding on the part of his interlocutors as 
to the specific woman to whom he is referring, ñor 
aretheythe intentional misleadingstatementsof 
people belonging to some secret organization, for 
instance one that traffics in slaves and that may 
have kidnapped the said woman; they rather reveal 
this passage through allthe variations in a radical 
closure: herfirst ñame is Eliane, Liane, Lucile, Lale, 
etc.; she is French, she isn’t French; she is neither 
as oíd ñor as young as the protagonist says; she is 
fair-haired,she is very dark... In a radical closure, 
one is goingto be subjeettothe permutation in 
inverse proportion to how intensely one “willed” an 
event, i.e., to whether one “willed” itto recur twice, 
ten times, or a thousand times—or be altogether 
immuneto it if one willed the event, i.e., willed itto 
recur eternally. In a radical closure, onlythose ges- 
tures, responses, and behavior whose eternal recur¬ 
rence was willed would be repeated again and again 
amidstthe surrounding permutations and attrib- 
uted to the same person. Place such a character 
who wills in a space that is merely relatively closed 
and he is not goingto repeat any event, for he wills 
its eternal recurrence once and for all; but place him 
in aspatial radical closure and he is goingto be the 
only one who does not go through the permutations 
affecting even published books and released films. 


First Aid, Second Growth, Third Degree, 


First Aid, Second Growth, Third Degree, 
Fourth World, Fifth Amendment, Sixth Sense 


Duringthe Israeli army’s 1982 siege of West Beirut, 
the Palestinians faced adouble bind:the siege and 
theirdesertion bythe restof the world—orches- 
° trated by Israel’s main ally,the USA, a UN Security 
Council permanent,thus veto-wielding, mem- 
ber—may have changed their enclave into a radical 
closure;yetthey were beingviolently pressured to 
leavethatenclosure.The Palestinian combatants’ 
delay in comingto a decisión may not have been 
■g caused only bythe reluctanceto decampfrom what 
S had becometo manyofthem asurrogate home- 
t land and to relinquish the elabórate political and 
£ administrative apparatus they had established in 
Lebanon;and by their mistrust of the guarantees 
they were beingoffered forthe safety of the hun- 
o) dreds of thousands of Palestinian civilians who 
§ would be left behind—a mistrustthat provedjus- 
2 tified bythe subsequent massacres in the Sabra 
^ and Shatila Palestinian refugee camps. Afeelingof 
■g radical closure might have contributed tothe delay 
| in decidingto leave:“Where should we go afterthe 
1 lastfrontier?Where should the birdsfly afterthe 
E last sky?” (Mahmoud Darwish, “The Earth Is Closing 
^ on Us,” Ward Aqal, 1986).Ghosts mayappearin a 
£ quarantined región, notto complete an unfinished 
business butto intímate tothe quarantined living 
peoplethatthe dead are not party to their desertion 
bythe rest of the world.These posthumous entities 
may appear in time, before the quarantine turns into 
a radical closure, where apparitions are experienced 
as impostors not because of the doublingthat isa 
characteristic of the undeath realm from which they 
apparently issue, but because they are unworldly 
entities that irrupted fully formed in such a closure. 


They may appear there although the quarantined 
living were, and possibly continué to be, despite the 
quasi-spontaneous Buddhist-like meditations on 
their bodies hallucinated as chopped, buried under 
rubble, or burned to ashes,themselves party to 
the modern world’s desertion and exclusión of the 
dead.The dead appear there alsoto maintainthe 
possibility of their continuing remembrance bythe 
living, since were the quarantine to tu rn intoa radi¬ 
cal closure,those in it would become disconnected 
from history. Despite the factthat I had not been 
in Beirut forthe previousfouryears,thecurator 
JayceSalloum placed me as residingin Los Angeles 
and Beirut in his catalogue for the exhibition “East 
of Here.... (Re)lmagining the‘Orient’” which took 
place atYYZ Artists Outlet,Toronto, in November- 
December 1996. His reason for doingthis was prob- 
ablyto stress the connection of the included artists 
to the Middle East. I think such a description of my 
geographicalcoordinates wasthen and continúes to 
be quite accurate only from the perspective of radi¬ 
cal closure. Haven’t I written: “He left (did he leave?) 
Beirut—a city where ‘nothing [is] left. Not even leav- 
¡ng’—to New York in 1984”? Even if I never go back 
to Beirut, my coordinatesare conjointly the city in 
which I happen to reside and Beirut. 

Radical-ClosureArtistwith Bandaged 

Sense Organ 

Spaces that are radically disconnected from their 
environs are open to the diagram (for example, the 
Red Room in David Lynch’s Twin Peaks:F¡re Walk 
with Me) orto an unworldly elsewhere orto noth¬ 
ing (the one referred to in the Latin exnihilo, out of 
nothing). I term such spaces radical closures. 104 An 
ostensibly finished radical-closure painting may 
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undergo sudden changes, since entities may later 
irrupt in it, and since what had already irrupted in 
it may suddenly disappearfrom it. 105 1 would feel no 
surprise—but apprehension atthe confirmation 
of my wild concepts—were I to read the following 
headline:“No crows in Van Gogh’s ultra-expensive 
Wheatfield with Crows!” Isn’tthe present owner of 
thatcostty painting,the Van Gogh Museum/Vincent 
van Gogh Foundation, apprehensive about the 
eventuality of the disappearance of the paint birds 
from it? I suggestthatthe ownertake out insur- 
ance agai nst this eventuality. 106 Moreover, isn’t the 
present owner of the painting apprehensive about 
the eventuality of the crows irrupting outside the 
painting?Wouldn’t prudence command thatthe 
museum and owner of the painting demand from 
the museum’s visitorsthatthey sign a legal release 
releasingthe museum and owner of the painting 
from anyclaim or liability forthe damage and injury 
sustained by the undersigned were the crows to 
suddenly irrupt outside the painting 107 or were heor 
she to end up cutting off his or her ear in an attempt 
to stop experiencingthe sounds he or she starts to 
hearon lookingatthat painting? 

In Kurosawa’s Dreams (1990),standing in a 
wheatfield befo re his canvas,Van Gogh describes 
his painter’s life as constant slaving and prods his 
interlocutor into doingthe same: work, work. Van 
Gogh wrote in aSeptember 26,1888 letterto his 
brother,Theo: “Today again from seven o’clock in 
the morningtillsixintheeveningl worked with- 
out stirringexcept to take somefood a step or 
two away.... I have no thought of fatigue, I shall do 
- another picturethis very night,and I shall bring it 

g off.” It turned out that for Wheatfield with Crows, 

« where the two converging lines of grass, which out- 
® linethe paththroughthecompactfield of wheat 


and trace lines of perspective, meet in the middle 
of the field not in a point but rather in a green line 
paralleltothe horizon,Van Gogh worked hard to 
construct a radical closure. In the same Dreams 
scene,Van Gogh saysthat while painting he gets 
in a State of trance (from a September 5-6,1889 
letterto his brother:“l am ploughingon like a man 
possessed” \je laboure comme un vrai possédé ]) 
and “the scene paints itself for me.”The artist of a 
radical closure, in which futly formed entities may 
irrupt sooner or later, is indolent in some measure; 
Van Gogh, who, in a decade, produced around eight 
hundred paintings and athousand drawings as well 
as a voluminous correspondence, was manifestly 
a hardworking artist, but he was also, in relation 
to his painting Wheatfield with Crows, in which he 
constructed a radical closure, to some extent an 
indolent artist, as indolent as Marcel Duchamp (the 
artist of, amongotherthings, ready-mades), since 
part ofthat radical-closure painting“paint[ed] 
itself” for him.Obviously,the indolence of artists 
of radical closures is not necessarily a psychologi- 
cal charactertrait (although itcan be that too); it is 
basically a consequence of the circumstancethat 
part of the painting, for example the black paint 
birds of Wheatfield with Crows, “paints itself” for 
the artist, more precisely, irrupts fully formed in 
the radical closure he produced.Thus Kurosawa’s 
castingof Martin Scorsese in the role of Van Gogh is 
infelicitous, since while Scorsese givesthe impres- 
sion of someone hardworking, he does not at all 
give the sense of indolence; David Lynch would have 
been a far more appropriate choice for that role. 
“Athird line of thought argües that only the pres¬ 
ent self-portrait [Self-Portrait with Bandaged Ear 
and Pipe] was everdone byVan Gogh,theotherone 
[Self-Portrait with Bandaged Ear] being a pastiche 
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by another hand” (Ronald Pickvance, Van Gogh 
in Arles [The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1984], 
245); if the radical closure Van Gogh constructed in 
Wheatfield with Crows rendered an actual radical 
closure inthefield itself, I would add afourth line 
of thoughtthatemendsthethird one mentioned in 
the quote: Self-Portrait with Bandaged Ear possi- 
bly irrupted fully formed. I can quite easily envision 
this situation: afterthe death of a radical-closure 
writer, an incredibly large number of manuscripts 
are discovered in his house, and years laterthe edi- 
tors of hisoeuvre preface theirintroductionto his 
in-progress collected works with:“We simply note 
this eeriefact:although allthefound manuscripts 
are in his handwriting, ¡t is physically impossible for 
him to have written them during his life even were 
heto have stayed awakedayand nighttranscribing 
in shorthand under continuous dictation.” 

Van Gogh, who on an outing in Arles from the 
hospitalto his studio in the company of PaulSignac 
in March 1889 suddenly “tried to gulp down a liter 
of turpentinethat wason his bedroom table” 108 
(which made Signac concludethat “it wastimeto 
go back to the hospital”); whose brother advised 
him in aJanuary3,1890 letter,“If you knowthatit 
isdangerousforyouto havecolors [oil paint] near 
you why don’t you clear them away for a time and 
make drawings?”;and who, accordingto an entry 
added by Dr.Théophile Peyron when Van Gogh left 
the St Rémy asylum (May 16,1890),“had several 
attacks lastingfor between two weeks and a month 
... [duringwhich he] issubjecttoterrifyingterrors, 
and on several occasions he has attempted to poi- 
son himself, either by swallowingcolorsthat he 
used for painting, or by ingesting paraffin, which 
he had taken from the boy while he was filling his 
lamps,” 109 ended up producing a radical-closure 


painting in which paint birds irrupted in the repre- 
sented landscape, did not appear in it from behind 
the horizon or from amidst the wheat stalks. 110 
Duchamp:“Since Courbet, it’s been believed that 
painting is addressed to the retina.That was every- 
one’s error.The retinalshudder! Before, painting 
had otherfunctions: it could be religious, philo- 
sophical, moral.... Our whole century is completely 
retinal, except for the Surrealists, who tried to go 
outside it a little”; 111 would Duchamp have criti- 
cized the black birdsthat appearoverthe field in 
Van Gogh’s Wheatfield with Crows as retinal? I very 
much doubt it.The rest of the painting, with its 
thick brushstrokes of paint, is retinal, but the paint 
birds aren’t; they come across directly onto the ner- 
vous systemi 112 

“On Sunday last, at 11:30 p.m.,one Vincent 
Vangogh, a painter, born in Holland, arrived at House 
of Tolerance [brothel] No. I, asked for one Rachel, 
and handed her—his ear, saying ‘keep this and trea- 
sure ¡t.’Then he disappeared. Informed of this 
action, which could only be that of a poor lunatic, 
the pólice went to the man’s address the next morn- 
ingand found him lying in bed and givingalmost no 
sign of life.The unfortunate was admitted to hospi¬ 
tal as an emergency case” (Le Forum républicain 
[Arles], December30,1888).What kind oftreasure 
was implied when Van Gogh handed a prostitute his 
severed ear and said: “Keep this and treasure it”? 
Did his gesture of amputation imply auto-castration, 
the treasure uncovered to be the phallus?The cut- 
ting off of a sense organ by a radical-closure artist 
has nothing or very little to do with the standard 
psychoanalytical notion of castration. In Lynch’s 
universe, where characters, as is revealed in his The 
Grandmother (1970), are not sexually conceived, 
one encounters, ratherthan castration anxiety, an 
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anxiety induced by the unstoppable irruption of 
unworldly fuLLy formed ahistorical entities (among 
them one or more penises?), sounds, and ¡mages, 
sometimes ¡n the sense organs. A person encoun- 
tering ¡rrupting unworldly sounds ¡n a radical clo- 
sure or in the fallíng apart world of psychosis and 
death may cut off his ear because he still holds the 
¡llusory hope that he can stop hearingthese sounds 
by getting rid of the corresponding sense organ:“l 
the undersigned, Doctor of medicine, Director of the 
St Rémy mental home, certify that the man named 
Vincentvan Gogh,aged 36, a native of Holland and 
at present domiciled in Arles (Bouches du Rhóne), 
undertreatment atthis city’s infirmary, suffered an 
attack of acute mania with visual and auditory hal- 
lucinations that led him to mutílate himself by cut- 
ting off his ear” 113 (from the transcript of the twenty- 
four-hour certifícate issued byThéophile Peyron, 
the asylum’s doctor, on May 9,1889). A doctor 
encouraged his patient, who was a musió student, 
to renderthrough musicalcompositionsthe source- 
less, obtrusive sounds from which he was suffering. 
Unfortunately,the student was notagood enough 
musicianto recreatethem. In a momentof despera¬ 
ron he severed his ear—to stop the sounds. On 
comingcloseto hissevered eartothrow itaway, he 
heard diagrammatic or unworldly sounds in it. He 
realized that he had cut off his ear also to make it 
easier for others to hear these sounds that were at 
times atorment to him. Having been told so many 
times that he was hallucinatingthem, he now 
answered the first person who again affirmed that 
they wereonly in his head:“Yes,these sounds 
are nowhereelse; they are onlyin myear.”“So, at 
long last, you do acknowledge that they are halluci- 
nations.”“Not atall.They are ‘/n’my severed ear 
on the floor. Get closer to the ear and listen.” “That’s 


fuckingcrazy, man!” Many ofthoseto whom he 
subsequently told the same thingdid notgive him 
the benefit of the doubt; butthosefew who did go 
cióse enough to the ear in spite of the revulsión 
induced inthem by that detached, putrefyingorgan 
did, to their horrified amazement, hear in the ear 
the unworldly sounds he had described to them to 
the best of his ability.They perceived that in certain 
circumstances (radical closure),the ear, in addition 
to allowing one to lócate more or less approxi- 
mately the source of a worldly sound, is sometimes 
the whereabouts of an unworldly sound. If these 
sounds were not only in his mind, but were objec- 
tively present—as was evident from the fact that 
others too could hear them—couldn’tthey be heard 
in ... ? One day, while in a perverse mood, he told one 
of his incredulous acquaintances: “Come and listen 
tothe sounds in my remainingear; putyourear next 
to mine and listen!”“This provocative manner of 
talking is bound to lead to a quarrel. I don’tthink we 
should have a shouting match over these anoma- 
lous sounds you hear sometimes, for basically, 
except for them, we see eye to eye.” “I don’t care 
about seeing eye to eye; what will do our relation- 
ship good atthis point isto hear ear to ear. Place 
your ear next to mine!”Thatthere are two Van Gogh 
self-portraits with bandaged ear could indícate 
that one of the two was actually painted by Van 
Gogh while the other, unworldly, irrupted fully 
formed in relation to some radical closure in the 
world, or that one, Self-Portrait with Bandaged Ear 
and Pipe, refers to the anecdotal, extrinsic cause of 
the cuttingoff of the ear (a fight with the painter 
Gauguin who had informed him shortly before that 
he planned to leave him,thus impairing, indeed 
aborting his wish to establish a painters’ coopera- 
tive in Arles? Auditory “hallucinations”?) while the 
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other, Self-Portrait with Bandaged Ear, implies, 
throughtheemptycanvas visible inthe background 
tothe left of the painter,that what led to his ampu- 
tation of his ear had to do with a painting. I would 
thinkthat it is on the referent of the represented 
empty canvas in Self-Portrait with Bandaged Ear 
that Van Gogh later painted Wheatfield with Crows, a 
painting that evinces a radical closure, the condition 
of possi bility of at least so me of the unworldly 
sounds he was hearing (in Robert Altman’s Vincent& 
Theo, having painted the field, the sky, and the two 
converging, radically-closed paths,Van Gogh hears 
caws without seeing any crows) but also of the 
unworldly paint crows that irrupted in the painting. 

In this case, the relation of musió and sound in gen¬ 
eral to painting is notthat of findingequivalents in 
paint for sounds, but of constructing the condition 
of possibility—a radical closure—of the irruption of 
sounds in the painting. Whether a critic or not, don’t 
you.the reader, at times hear sounds in Van Gogh’s 
Wheatfield with Crows ? I do. Van Gogh reached 
soundsthrough painting more surely—though in a 
different manner—in Wheatfield with Crows than in 
La Berceuse, which he painted shortly after cutting 
off his ear and regarding which he wrote in a letterto 
A. H. Koning,“l cali it‘La Berceuse,’ or, as we say in ... 
Van Eeden’s Dutch, quite simply ‘our lullaby or the 
woman rocking the eradle.’... Whether I reallysanga 
lullaby in colors is something I leave to the crit- 
¡cs.” 114 Who would be the best present-day sound 
designerfor a film concerní ng Van Gogh in the 
period in which he severed one of his ears and 
painted much of Wheatfield with Crows ? Most prob- 
ably David Lynch. David Lynch said about one of his 
early paintings:“l’m lookingat this figure in this 
painting, and I hear like a little wind, and I see a little 
movement.” 115 Th¡s movementand sound induced 


him to change media:from paintingto film. 116 In 
Lynch’s Blue Velvet (1986), standing with the detec¬ 
tive in the coroner’s office, Jeffrey, who discovered 
the severed ear in the field, asks the coroner: “What 
can you tell about the person from the ear?” “Sex, 
blood type, whether or not the ear carne off a dead 
person.... It looks like the ear was cut off with scis- 
sors.” Unlike in Lynch’s film,Jeffrey could have 
responded, tothe consternation of the detective: 
“What about the source of the sounds one can hear 
in ¡t?” 117 The coroner would have responded: “We are 
unable to determine it, owingto these areas of total 
black.” In my thought experiment.atfirst neither 
Jeff rey ñor the detective made out what the córner 
was referringto:they both persisted in assuming 
that their eyes would grow adapted to the quite low 
¡Uumination of these black areas in the ear and 
begin to discern some outlines. But their eyes did 
not grow adapted to anything,forthere was nothing 
to get adapted to.Thus it no longer occurred to 
Jeff rey orto the detective to direct a light at these 
areas of black. Nonetheless, to shed more light on 
what he had said, the coroner aimed a spotlight at 
the ear. While the regions of light and darkness in the 
other sections of the ear shifted with the variations 
inthe ¡ntensity ofthe ¡Uumination directed atthem, 
the totally black regions remained unchanged. How 
can light not affectthe black areas?This can happen 
¡f the black is not the circumstantialabsence of 
light, but a zone of ¡nexistence. 

In the scene ofthe crows in Vincente 
Minnelli’sfilm on Van Gogh, Lust for Life (1956), the 
painting Wheatfield with Crows reveáis the field in 
front of the canvas mounted on an easel as radically 
closed. Although the crows appear from amidstthe 
wheat stalks and are seemingly enduring entities, 
the shots themselves are then no longer continuous. 
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Minnelli, who ¡n the ballets of his musicals can 
connect non-contiguous spaces-times seam- 
lessly,felicitously manages i n Lust for Life to give, 
through jump cuts,the impression thatthe crows 
suddenlyappearand disappear,to be replaced by 
others, which could ¡mply thatthe space ¡s a radical 
closure. Havingallof asudden been assaulted by 
crows and seeing a peasant-driven cart on the point 
of going beyond the radically-closed path in the 
wheatfield,Van Gogh exclaims, “It’s impossible!” 
and, minutes later, shoots himself. In this scene, 
what is impossible? Is it forVan Gogh to continué 
livingdespite hisanxiety about boththe recurrence 
of hallucinations and his precarious livelihood? 

Or is itthe ostensible progress of the cart and its 
driverthrough a radically-closed path?When soon 
after uttering,“lt’s impossible,”Van Gogh takes out 
a piece of paper from his pocket and scribbles on 
it, “No way out,” does this portend his suicide? Or 
does it rather referto a radical closure? Is death a 
“way out” of a radical closure? A radical-closure 
writer, artist, or filmmaker knows or at least intuits 
that death is nota way out of such a closure (Robbe- 
Grillet’s L’lmmortelle and The House ofAssignation). 
One may intuit that death is not a way out of a radi¬ 
cal closure but nonetheless be “suicided by soci- 
ety,”ii 8 by all those who, like that peasant, would 
have ostensibly impossibly continued alongthat 
radically-closed path and later deplored the sup- 
posedly arbitrary distortions of the field and its 
pathsin Wheatfield withCrows.' na \Nas\/an Gogh’s 
suicide a last-ditch attempt to avertthe impossi- 
bility by providingthe imperceptive peasant, who, 
witless,was not going to supply the comic relief of 
a makeshift excuse for not Crossing the radically- 
closed gateless gate? 20 with a justif¡catión to stop 
andturn back,toward the gravely wounded painter, 


before he incredibly transgressesthe radical clo- 
sure’s border? 

Copyright Free Farm Road 

In the case ofa radical closure, the presence in a text 
ofspecifications of camera placementand move- 
ment does not necessarily indícate that the text is a 
script; such specifications probably signal the irrup- 
tion ofthe cinematic in it or in its diegetic world. 

The camera tracks up the Windows of consecu- 
tive stories and stops on a young woman as she 
finishes closingthe entrance door and moves into 
the apartment advertised for rent. She removes her 
hat, revealing beautiful blue short hair. She inspects 
the bedroom and kitchen,then goes backtothe liv¬ 
ing room and looks ahead into the camera, which 
pans 180 degrees to show what faces her: a bricked 
up window.She begins blabberingto herself about 
Melville’s Bartleby. While she likes thatthe apart¬ 
ment is spacious, she dislikes that it gives onto 
another buildingand thatthe rent is exorbitant.The 
reason she finally decides to rent it is the bricked up 
windowfacingit.One night,sufferingfrom insom- 
nia, she headstothe kitchen for sleeping pills. On 
her way there, she glances in the direction ofthe 
bricked up window and sees a painting.The next 
morning, she manages to dismiss what she saw as 
caused by her lack of sleep. When, some time later, 
she witnesses another irruption of a painting in 
the bricked up window, she, alarmed, phones her 
friend JalatToufic.They decide to meet the following 
morning. Duringtheir meeting, he asks her whether 
she could recognizethe paintings. “One ofthe two 
paintings happened to be one with which I am quite 
familiar: Andrew Wyeth’s Farm Road.’’“ You may be 
dealing with a radical closure.”“A what?” It is his 
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turn to exclaim:“Why are you the one making cof- 
fee?” “I happen to make excellent coffee.” Shortly, 
sitting around the kitchen table, she, bemused, 
remarks:“Your kitchen looks exactly like mine!” 121 

Middle Eastern Films Before Thy Gaze 
Returns to Thee —in Less than 1/24 of 
aSecond 

Did the descent of the standard film-camera lenses 
from Renaissance Western monocular perspective 
place early Muslim filmmakers at a disadvantage 
when it carne to a genuine formal contribution in the 
médium of cinema, since these filmmakers carne 
from atradition that until only a century or so ago 
(the age of cinema) was, especiatly in its Arabio 
= regions, still resistant to, rather than ignorant of, 
jj Renaissance perspective?Cinema would appearto 
« disadvantage Muslim filmmakers steeped in their 
® religion’s tradition if one pays inordinate attention 
> tothe kind of spacefavored by the standard film- 
^ camera lenses and disregards cinema’s temporal 
atomicity facet, which makes cinema very cióse to 
$ the predominant Islamic conception of time but 
.E about which comparatively little has been written in 
¿ works on the basic cinematographic apparatus.The 
¡c notion of renewedcreation inthe kalám (theology) 

2 of the Ash’arites and inthe Sufism of Ibn al-Arabl 
provides a way of considering the world as sub- 
jectto processes akin to those of cinema. For Ibn 
al-ArabT,thethings of the world, unlike God,do not 
have a necessity of existence, so when God gives 
actual existenceto anything, it reverts instantly to 
inexistence, disappears. 122 God “then” gives exis¬ 
tence to a similar thingthe next moment.This pro- 
cess goes on indefinitety, making of the world an 
ever-renewed creation (Ibn al-ArabT’s gloss on the 


Qur’án’s “a new creation” [50:15]). In Paradjanov’s 
AshikKerib, Ashik Kerib, a poor minstrel who prom- 
ised his lover to become rich (in order to gain the 
approval of her wealthy father) and to return, from 
wherever his instrumental pursuit of riches might 
lead him, to marry her before a thousand days have 
passed, has to journey back in that period’s remain- 
ingtwo days a distance of one hundred days’travel. 
He prays for help. It isjarring that the horse rider 
who appears in response to his prayer flies him to 
his native town in one day, presumably in a similar 
manner tothe way the jinn inthe Qur’án story of 
Solomon and the Queen ofSheba would havetrans- 
ported herthroneto Solomon’s palace; I would have 
expected, in thisfilm of jump cuts,the displace- 
mentto occur by a new creation, that is, by means 
of the disappearance of Ashik Kerib from the point 
of departure and the appearance of a very similar 
versión of Ashik Kerib at his destination, especially 
since in Paradjanov’s previoustwo films horses with 
their riders often suddenly disappearthen suddenly 
appearagain (in jump cuts). I would have regret- 
ted a missed opportunity here were it not (a) that 
the one-day miraculoustripthat ostensibly covers 
with no discontinuities (as is implied by the revolv- 
ing globe in the background) a distance that would 
have otherwise required a hundred days of travel 
is introduced by Ashik Kerib’s prayer presented in 
jump cuts and his repeated attempts to mountthe 
supernatural horse also presented in jump cuts; (b) 
that Ashik Kerib’s miraculoustrip on theflying horse 
to his native town is anachronistically preceded by 
another visit that he makes from that distant land 
to his mother’s ruined house and that does not hap¬ 
pen by means of theflying horse; and (c) that Ashik 
Kerib’s proof of his miraculous one-day trip on afly- 
ing horse deconstructs ¡tself:through the miracle 
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of healing his mother’s blindness with dustfrom 
the horse’s hoof, Ashik Kerib conjointly proves to 
his incredulous audience the supernatural power of 
theflying horse and thus his miraculoustrip on it, 
and disproves that he covered the distance in one 
day since he was back before the return ofthe gaze 
of his mother—who became blind years earlier on 
beingtold that he died—in other words, in the twin- 
klingof an eye. 

If, with very rare exceptions, people are 
unaware ofthe universal and perpetual acts of 
appearance,disappearance,then appearance, it is 
both thatthe appearance, disappearance,then 
appearance occur “before thy gaze returns to thee” 
(Qur’án 27:40) and that the form that appears follow- 
ing the disappearance of an earlier one is very simi- 
c lartoit.Isthisnotreminiscentofcinema,where 
g within the same shotthe nextframe replaces the 
« largely similar earlier one “before thy gaze returns to 
® thee”? With films as well as the world accordingto 
> Ibn al-‘ArabT and the Ash'arites, very similar trames/ 
^ things replace each other before the eye can detect 
this.Thereareseveral waysto know of renewed cre- 
$ ation. Extremely rare people become aware of it 
.E directly,through kashf, unveiling. Aslightly larger 
j, number of people become aware of it indirectly, 

¡c symptomatically, bysensing that the other person is 
2 not identicalto himself or herself, but merely asimi¬ 
lar person—are some ofthe cases ofthe Capgras 
syndrometo beattributedtosensingsuch renewed- 
creation substitutions? A still larger number resort 
to itto resotve certain paradoxes. By means of itthe 
Ash'aritetheologianstried to maintain the absolute 
omnipotence of God despite the apparent causal 
linkages in the world. In my case, it has happened 
that while looking at a half-filled cup of coffee 
placed on atable, I had the clear impression that it 


cannot be moved, that no alterations were occurring 
in orto it, that it does not change. How can I explain 
then that I myself or someone else did displace the 
vase a short time later, and that the disjunction 
between the preceding certain impression of its 
immovability and its later motion was not strong 
enough to unsettle me, but induced instead merely a 
mild surprise? Since while looking atthe vase on the 
table I was certain that I could not gradually dis¬ 
place it, if I nonetheless ended up moving it and was 
only mildly surprised at my success in doing so, it 
must be another vase. Both I and the bottle returned 
backtothe nothingnessfrom which we aróse (and, 
it could be argued by others, in relation to which 
each representsan imbalance, afluctuation), and 
then were recreated, appearing again in a changed 
State, the vase no longer inducingthe incontestable 
impression of immovability and I feelingthat it can 
be moved or already moving it. Isthe impression of a 
progression of time, of change, of movement—that 
of the cat that has just elegantly glided through the 
narrow door opening—more incontestable to me 
than the previous impression ofthe immovability 
and, more generally, unchangeability ofthe vase on 
the table? No. It is easier for me to reconcile, as a 
secondary, special effect of it, the ostensible 
sequential passage of time with this ultrafast recur- 
rent appearance then disappearance then appear¬ 
ance of a largelysimilarentitythanto reconcile the 
indefinite immovability ofthe vase with its induced 
motion a few moments later. From the perspective 
of ever-renewed creation, gradual change is as illu- 
sory in the world as it is in cinema:there is an 
impossibility {¡stihála) of change of State ( istihála). 
Nobodyand nothingchanges:everythingis recur- 
rently appearing then disappearingthen being 
replaced by a largely similar thing. Peter Kubelka’s 
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Arnulf Rainer remainsthe best example of the con- 
junction of stasis and quick recurrent appearance 
then disappearance then appearance of largely sim¬ 
ilar entities since it exemplifies both modes: in its 
projection form as a film of six minutes and twenty- 
four seconds, it instances the flicker of recurrent 
appearance-disappearance; in its installation form 
as 35 mm filmstrips mounted on a wall, it instances 
immutability.Things, not havinga necessity of exis- 
tence, are directly related to the Being who created 
them and/orto the nothingnessto which they are 
bound to instantly return, and only indirectly related 
tothe ostensibly previous and subsequent chrono- 
logical moments. We are constantly, ontologically 
distracted from the ostensibly chronological, mun- 
dane “action”: this is our aristocracy—is aristocratic 
c what is detached from otherthings, other moments. 123 
g We are constantly returningto nothingness:this is 
« our poverty. With its recurrent appearances- 
° disappearances, Paradjanov’s cinema presents a 
$! felicitous mixture of aristocracy and absolute 
S dependency. While quick recurrent appearance then 
f disappearance then appearance of a largely similar 
2 entity is discernible in pixilation films, as well as in 
= the jump cuts and the discrete replacementofthe 
j, young bythe oíd in Paradjanov’s films from Sayat 
¡§ Nova (1968) onward (for example, in TheLegendof 
2 SuramFortress, 1986,the actress LeilaAlibegashvili 
playing Vardo as a youth steps behind the actress 
Sofiko Chiaureli playing her asan oíd woman,this 
indicatingyoungVardo’s replacement by, not her 
growth into, the oíd Vardo), it finds its purest form in 
two films that are a sort of diagrammatic, abstract 
o tracing of ¡t:Tony Conrad’s thirty-minute The Flicker, 
g 1966, and Peter Kubelka’s Arnulf Rainer, 1958-60, 
j with the filmstrip in both an alternation of dark 
® framesand blankones. Conrad’s film is prefaced 


with awarningand disclaimer, which reads: 
“WARNING.The producer, distributor, and exhibitors 
waive all liability for physical or mental injury possi- 
blycaused bythe motion picture The Flicker. Since 
this film may induce epileptic seizures or produce 
mild symptoms of shock treatment in certain per- 
sons,you are cautioned to remain in the theatre only 
atyourown risk. A physician should be in atten- 
dance.” Indeed, the exposure to the flicker effect 
may induce epileptic seizures in the spectator. In 
the world of Ibn al-‘ArabT and the Ash‘arites,the 
material camera projectingthisflickeringfilm would 
itself beflickeringin and out of existence. Doesthe 
actual witnessingof the ever-renewed creation,of 
the ultrafast recurrent appearance then disappear¬ 
ance of one entity and its replacement by a largely 
similar one, induce a more basic kind of seizure, no 
longer merely “a transient occurrence of signs and/ 
or symptoms due to abnormal excessive or synchro- 
nous neuronal activity in the brain,” 124 but an onto- 
logical seizure, a fono’, an annihilation in God?The 
very rare people who actually witness recurrent cre- 
ation doubly undergo fono’, since, in addition to 
their recurrent disappearance on account of their 
not havinga necessity of existence, witnessingthe 
flicker of the ultrafast recurrent disappearance of 
entities itself produces a temporary disappearance 
of the consciousness of the witness. Were oneto 
manage to accompany consciously this return to 
nothingness that occurs almost always outside 
awareness, then the chain of karma would be bro- 
ken. From this perspective, animáis are in the worst 
situation, since, unlike inorganic matter, which fol- 
lowing each of its recurrent creations is limited to 
returningto God/nothingness,they evince some 
“attention” tothe “durational” “action,” albeit in the 
mode of being “simplygiven over” to it “without 
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beingabletograsp” it “assuch,”' 25 but, unlike 
humans,cannotaccompanythe returnto Being/ 
nothingness ¡n an aware manner. Out of the clash of 
any two ¡mages, but even more clearly of any one 
¡mage, does not arise, unlike in Sergei Eisenstein’s 
films, any concept, but a dhikr (invocation, remem- 
brance) of the one necessary Being (and then a 
heedful absentmindedness regardingthe“God” 
beyond conceptsand memory?);orthe notion ofthe 
absolute dependence ofthe myriad entities.The 
jump cut, “the sound of one hand [or image] clap- 
ping,” 1Z6 isasilentof/7/'kr. Forgetfulnessof God isa 
macro ¡Ilusión, since creatures, not having a neces- 
sity of existence, are always returning to that which 
alone endures, God. If one is enjoined notto forget 
God for an instant, ¡t ¡s that that ¡sthe máximum 
c that one can possibly forget Him, since one instantly 
g revertsto Him,thus remembering Him. From the 
« standpoint of renewed creation, we are not forgetful 
® of God, but of our return to, of our remembrance of, 

$! God. As in Buddhism, where though we are in 
« Samsára, ignorant and unenlightened, we have 
Buddha-nature ( busshó ) and Buddha face, in Islam, 

$ we—Muslimsand non-Muslims—are,throughthis 
.E renewed return to Be\ng/al-Haqq, involved in a per- 
J, petualoíh/kr.Theexplicitc/h/krintheform ofthe 
¡c repetitive remembrance and invocation ofthe one 
2 necessary Reality echoesan implicit c/h/'kr in the 
form ofthe recurrent reversión ofthe ontologically 
poor entity tothe Reality.The disciple must have 
meditated enough temporal atomicity and the dhikr 
¡t implies that however much he reiteratesthe ñame 
of God duringadh/krceremony, “ALLáh, Alláh ...”he 
does not become entranced, since trance would be 
a symptom of obliviousness to the ontological dhikr. 
Our as well as every other entity’s (ontological) 
attention ¡s drawn in the direction of change; if 


change ¡sthe reversión to nothingness/Being rather 
than continuous alteration then that ¡s where our 
attention ¡s basically drawn.This detachment from, 
clinamen in relation tothe ostensible chronological 
change applies not only in the case of humans but 
also in the case of ¡nanimate matter, includingof 
atoms, 127 which as a result of this askew attentive- 
ness in relation to the ostensible chronological 
change has a face. 128 “The seven heavens and the 
earth and allthat ¡stherein praise Him, and there is 
notathing but hymneth His praise; but ye under- 
stand not their praise” (Qur’án 17:44): the entities’ 
constantgoing back,from momentto moment,to 
the Being is this praise.The snapshot, even the one 
in Harold Edgerton’s stroboscopic works, does not 
capture the instant but is clearly an abstract arrest 
ofthe movement, 129 otherwise ¡t would discloseto 
us a distraction from the apparent chronological 
“action”;to reach the instant ¡sto reach the element 
where we see this ontological distraction, where 
humans are distracted ontologically from psycho- 
logical distraction, ontologically turningaway from 
any psychological turningaway from the mundane 
“action.” What we witness in Paradjanov’s films from 
SayatNova onward ¡s this askewness ofthe gaze in 
relation to the apparent chronological “action.”The 
direction ofthe gaze in Paradjanov’s films from 
Sayat Nova onward is not toward the spectator 
(whethertotrigger or enhance distantiation orín an 
¡nteractive manner), but, ontologically,toward the 
nothingness to which the figure instantly reverts. If 
the characters in Paradjanov’s films face the cam¬ 
era, it is because he, intuitively, places it in the non- 
spatial direction in which the return to nothingness/ 
Being happens. When in The Legend ofSuram 
Fortress Osman Aga ¡nterpellates Durmishkhan, and 
the latter looks in the direction ofthe camera, the 
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film spectatoriswitnessingthe resultantspatial 
turningof the charactertoward his interlocutor, but 
also the facingof the character away from his inter¬ 
locutor toward the non-spatial direction of his 
reversión backto nothingness/Being/the camera. 
Like Muslims in general, duringtheir explicit prayer 
Osman Aga and his companions turn toward the 
Kaaba in Mecca,this locus of orientation in exoteric 
Islam. Butthisshould not mask from the film spec- 
tator what Asb/k Kerib intimates: since Ashik Kerib’s 
prayer is shot in jump cuts, henee in appearances- 
disappearances, and since the disappearances 
backto Beingare remembrances of the latter, henee 
aform of prayer, the exoteric prayer is itself full of 
these other, esoteric prayers. We should thus be 
aware with regard to the prayer of Osman Aga and 
c his companions that since every entity’s disappear- 
g anee is a turning aside from apparent chronology to 
« theone Being,God,thusafacingtoward Him,atthat 
® more fundamental level “whithersoever you turn, 

$! there is the face of God” (Qur’án 2:115). Paradjanov’s 
^ world evinces adifferent kind of aside than the con- 
ventionalone in traditionaltheater. While in the lat- 
S terthethoughts made manifest in the aside remain 
.E related to the progression conflict-climax-resolu- 
j, tion, in Paradjanov’s films from Sayat Nova onward 
¡c the aside is the turning away from the apparent 
2 chronological“action” toward the real action, that is, 
toward the reversión to nothingness/Beingor, in 
Ashik Kerib, tothe camera. Moreover, while the con- 
ventionaltheatrical aside manifests various intí¬ 
mate thoughts of the character, the Muslim aside 
manifests, when in the form of jump cuts, a silent 
dhikr of the only self-subsistent,true ontological 
reality; or, when in the form of words and thoughts of 
the character in voice-over, a hadlth qudsl’s asser- 
tion: “I [God] am ... histonguethrough which he 


speaks” (indeed in Ashik Kerib, the diegetic songs 
and music are notfully synchronous with the move- 
ment of the lips and of the hands on the musical 
instrument of the one purportedly singing and play- 
ing, Ashik Kerib); or, morefrequently, both: 
Paradjanov’s cinema makes clear that there is a cor- 
relation of the jump cut,as a symptom of renewed 
creation, with the voice-over, the “I [God] am ... his 
tonguethrough which he speaks.” What interpel- 
latesthefilm spectator is notthe frontally looking 
diegetic character but the latter’s recurrent disap- 
pearance in jump cuts. Unlike the interpellation 
Althusserconceptualized,this interpellation does 
nottransform each individual into asubjectthrough 
thealwaysalreadyattempted turn around heorshe 
makes to answer the structural “Hey, you there!” but 
alerts the film spectator to his or her substitution by 
another, similar entity, and to his or her subsump- 
tion in the one and only Subject, Who is “his hearing, 
and hissight,and histonguethrough which he 
speaks.” Whether such a cinema is popular or not, it 
has no audience, since it basically recallsthe spec¬ 
tator to his or her fundamental nonexistence. Even 
ghostsand revenants—who ostensibly cannot dis- 
appear for good until they settle some outstanding 
symbolic debt 130 —vanish definitively then are rec- 
reated again byGod,to haunt. 131 Paradjanov’s cin¬ 
ema is an ontological cinema not really because of 
the stasis of the shots atthe chronological level— 
shots thus ostensibly connected to being rather 
than to becoming—but because its entities are con- 
stantly returning to the only necessary, self-subsis- 
tent Being. In temporally atomic artworks and films 
there is little urge ortemptation to return to a 
chronological source (whether it is assumed to be a 
golden age, a certain kind of chaos...), because 
everything at every moment is reverting back to the 
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more basic and ¡mmediate source, Being/nothing- 
ness.That ¡s partly why ¡n the case of his films from 
Sayat Nova onward, and despite his pre-twentieth- 
century characters (in Sayat Nova, the Armenian 
troubadour Sayat Nova [1712-1795]...) and hisfolk- 
loric references (The Legend ofSuram Fortress is 
based on aGeorgian folktale about a fortress whose 
walls keep crumbling however many timesthey are 
restored—until ayoung man is bricked up alive in 
them ...), Paradjanov cannot be legitimatety accused 
of making retro works. 

A view of reality where what seems to be one 
enduring entity is considered to be actually myriad 
very similar entities recurring in atomic time is apt 
to produce atthe spatial level if notthe arabesque 
then something akin to it. A sense of recognition 
= occursto me in front of an arabesque (onethat lasts 
g an ¡nstant,to beseamlessly replaced by another 
« sense of recognition the next ¡nstant),forthe per- 
® son in front of the arabesque is himself or herself a 
> temporal arabesque, myriad very similar versions 
^ of himself or herself.The arabesque is a rendition 
oftemporalatomicity atthe level of extensión. A 
$ Muslim who subscribes to atomism knows, if not 
.E perceives, that whenever he looks at any entity he is 
¿ seeingan arabesque—a temporal one. The flower 
¡c that I see in the courtyard of a mosque whose walls 
2 are lined with floral arabesques is itself in reality 
myriad very similar flowers that momentarily replace 
each other—the Muslim floral scroll is a bouquet of 
one flower.The arabesque, especially the one where 
the figures are juxtaposed ratherthan interlaced, 
is doubly my mirror:the multiplication of its basic 
figure gives me a spatial rendition of my temporal 
multiplication; the abstraction of its unit figure 
reminds me of my own abstraction, my being without 
a nature and proper characteristics. He had seen in 


museums centuries-old ornamented silver mirrors 
that belonged to Muslim rulers:in theirsilver side, 
which certainly did not reflect as well as modern 
glass mirrors, he saw that he was one and that he 
had features, but in their reverse side, ornamented 
with floral arabesques, he had the inkling that he 
was myriad entities and that he had no nature and 
no proper characteristics. Looking in such a mir- 
ror, day after day one side showed him that he was 
aging, whilethe other intimated to him that he was 
always one instant oíd. In a worldview of renewed 
creation, the flowers of the arabesque of some mir- 
ror decorated by a Muslim craftsman can be accu- 
rate reflections of the ostensibly much longer-lived 
human being, since the latter really isasephemeral, 
lasts one instant only, and has no nature and proper 
characteristics. From a temporal atomicity view- 
point, what seems to us even fora momentto be 
one enduring plant is in actuality myriad onesthat 
replace each other from (atomic) time to (atomic) 
time; from the related occasionalist viewpoint, what 
seems to us to be rich in characteristics and pos- 
sessinga nature is in actuality without them (it is 
notintrinsictoaflowerto havethescentand color 
we associate with it given its chemistry [and our 
sense organs and brains]).T. E. Lawrence:“Afirst 
knowledge of their sense of the purity of rarefaction 
was given me in early years, when we had ridden far 
out over the rolling plains of North Syria to a ruin 
ofthe Román period which the Arabs believed was 
made by a prince ofthe border as a desert-palace 
for his queen.The clay of its building was said to 
have been kneaded for greater richness, not with 
water, but with the preciousessentialoils of flow¬ 
ers. My guides, sniffingthe air like dogs, led me from 
crumbling room to room.saying, ‘This is jessamine, 
this violet,this rose.’ Butat last Dahoum drew me: 
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‘Come and smell the very sweetest scent of all,’ and 
we wentintothe main lodging, tothegapingwindow 
sockets of ¡ts eastern face, and there drank with 
open mouths of the effortless, empty, eddyless wind 
of the desert.... ‘This,’they told me,‘isthe best: ¡t 
has notaste.’” 132 Many of the Muslim artists who 
produced floral arabesques would be delighted with 
tastelessness not only, like the Arabs mentioned by 
T. E. Lawrence and like Walt Whitman (“The atmo- 
sphere is not a perfume, it has notaste of the dis- 
tillation, it is odorless, / It is for my mouth forever, 

I am in love with it” [Leaves ofGrass]), in the case 
of the air, but also in the case of the most particu¬ 
lar smells, those that for others are most likely to 
evoke and sometimes reactívate the past. Many of 
these artists could havetold Whitman and the Arabs 
c mentioned byT. E. Lawrence thatthe very sweet- 
® estscentof all,the onethey are in love with, is that 
« of a flower for the latter, intrinsically, “is odorless,” 

® “has notaste.” Indeed even the desert air i n a non- 
> occasionalist view of reality, where objects have 
^ natures and therefore characteristics, is, despite its 
ostensible tastelessness, still an approximation of 
$ the absence of any intrinsic scent of flowers in an 
.E occasionalistworldview. From a standpointalien 
¿ to occasionalism, one can speak about a procedure 
¡c of abstraction in Islamic art aimingat eludingthe 
2 possible accusation of usurping God’s prerogative 
of creation; but judged from the standpoint of the 
mutakallimln’s occasionalist denial of nature, one 
cannot legitimately speak about a proper and basic 
abstraction of Muslim art in relation to everyday 
reality, for that would imply thatthe objects outside 
the artwork have certain qualities and characteris¬ 
tics, when actually they are as devoid of these as the 
figures in Muslim art.The Muslim floral arabesque 
does not manifest any abstraction in relation to 


the flower in the world, since there are, basically, 
no nature and proper characteristics ofthe latter. 
Primarily and fundamentally, in Islam abstraction 
applies beforethe Muslim artist plans an artwork 
andtouches histools;the primary abstractionists 
of Islam are the atomistic occasionalists. Islamic 
art abstracts only secondarily, merely accentuates 
that primary abstraction advanced and argued by 
occasionalism, through pushingtoward ageom- 
etrization ofthe shapes of animáis and plants.The 
incrediblecolorsin Muslim miniatures,forinstance 
the blue,turquoise, green, mauve, or white of rocks 
and the rose or sky-blue of grass, are not used nec- 
essarilyto avoid verisimilitude in orderto avertthe 
condemnation ofthe ‘ulamá’, but are there in many 
cases because they are allowed by or a result of 
the occasionalist denial of nature—for a custom of 
God—and consequent separation of accidents 133 : 134 
for the mutakallimln, when a blackdietouches a 
white object,the latter isthen black not because it 
was causally changed by its contact with the black 
die, but because God chose to give it a black color 
when He recreated itanew—God could possibly 
have given it a red color. Deploying an amazing prac- 
tical ingenuity, Muslim artists managed to validly 
inscribe the same motifs and designs across differ- 
ent media, scales, and materials.This is most prob- 
ably and cogently a consequence of the absence 
of nature and proper characteristics ofthe various 
media and materialsaccordingtothe majority of 
Muslim theologians. Muslim abstraction in the arts 
is thus double: it is an abstraction not only within a 
given médium, in the form of arabesques or, in min¬ 
iatures, human and animal figures with no perspec- 
tive, shadows, or modulation and with unworldly 
colors; but also atthe level ofthe media and mate- 
rials: by creatingthe same designs across various 
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media and materials,they abstracted such media 
and materials, intimatingthat none of the latter has 
a proper nature, 135 that nothing intrinsically distin- 
guishes textiles, jade, ivory, metalwork, glass, wood, 
ceramics, bricks, and paper. 136 Undecorated objects 
are rare in Islamic art, but in Islam one decorates 
with what has no proper nature, one enriches with 
what is implied to be poor in characteristics, one 
clothes with what hintsto us its fundamental inex- 
istence—luxurious poverty, in other words, poor lux- 
ury. Forthe perceptive person,the world itself, with 
its recurrent creation and its absence of nature, of 
characteristics, is a vast arabesque that ornaments 
Alláh.The same way that in copies of the Qur’án 
arabesques surround many of the words, especially 
the süras’titles,the world itself surrounds (while 
= also being surrounded by) God (or, in IsmáTlism, one 
g or more ofthe divine emanations), Who alone has 
« essentialattributes. 

® Even when full with figures and objects, a 

$! successful Islamic miniature does not givethe 
« impression of overcrowding. Even with figures fill- 
ingthe entire space, leaving no gaps,the Muslim 
$ arabesque does not induce the sense of suffocation 
.E one experiences in the regular división ofthe plañe 
j, works of M. C. Escher, an admirer of Muslim ara- 
¡c besques.The void in Muslim miniatures and Muslim 
2 art in general, while not seen in the frame, is implied 
in ¡t:the Muslim miniature breathes not so much 
through some space left empty in it but by the recur¬ 
rent return to the void, and thus disappearance, of 
the figures and objects, and this even if there is no 
temporal interval between their disappearances 
and appearances 137 . 138 Now you see it—and now you 
see it. Muslim miniatures and Muslim art in general 
are virtually as linked to the void as Chínese art, 
but in a different manner and to adifferent kind 


of void. What strikes meas paradoxicalaboutthe 
contorted rocks in many Persian miniatures, which 
rocks appeared first duringthe Mongol dynasty of 
the llkhanids,are not their unworldly colors but that 
they are anomalously connected to two different, 
virtually antithetical kinds of void, evincing a valid 
coexistence ofthe discrete modalityofthe breath 
ofthe all-Merciful ( nafas al-Rahmarí) that recur- 
rently gives existence to the entities that instantly 
revert backto God/nothingness, punctuatingeven 
the seemingly continuous line; and the continu- 
ity ofTaoism, wherethe continuous breath-energy 
{chi) underlies even the seemingly discontinuous 
brushstroke (Li Jih-Hua:“This meansthatthe move- 
ments ofthe painter’s brush must be interrupted 
[without interruption ofthe breath that is animat- 
¡ngthem]” 139 ).These rocks most probably belongto 
‘alam al-khayal, the Imaginal World, which, accord- 
ingto Ibn al-‘ArabT,“brings togetherallopposites 
(al-jam‘bayn al-adddd).”' w How different isthe 
subtle fullness of many a Muslim miniature from 
the presentcrowdingof the majority-Muslim city 
of Cairo! The constant meditation on the notion of 
renewed creation, with its recurrent disappear¬ 
ances, affects the qualityofthe presence ofthe 
people who practice it: their presence is subtle. I 
recommend placing signs that would indícate the 
differential capacity of a particular space: “The 
capacity of this room isten Ibn al-‘ArabT disciples 
but only six persons who are obliviousto recurrent 
creation although they too are recurrently created.” 

The poetic can take the form of: 

— the absence of metaphors through the literal- 
ization of figurative expressions in altered States 
of body and consciousness. During histraumatic 
stay at Count Dracula’s castle in Transylvania, how 
many times did the vampire’s victim Harker witness 
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“the mountains... move like clouds” 141 (atime-lapse 
allowed by thefreezingof the vampire ¡n the coffin)? 
Talkingabout Harker, whotraveled from Bremen 
toTransylvania ostensibty a few weeks earlier, his 
yearningfiancée Minasaysto herfriend Lucy:“l 
h ave n’t see n h i m i n ages.” A few wee ks afte r s h e 
says these words, Harker appears ¡n Bremen, his 
hair now totally white. 

— the universal extensión of the metaphorical. In 
the Qur’án, Solomon declared that he wished to 
havethethrone of BilqTs,the Queen of Sheba, in his 
court. Someone “who had knowledge from the 
Scripture” (27:40), Ásif b. Barkhayá (?), 142 responded: 
“I will bring it to thee before thy gaze returns to 
thee” (27:40). Accordingto Ibn al-ArabT, he accom- 
plished this by invoking God’s renewed creation.The 
c throne was at the court of the Queen of Sheba, then 
a the cosmos disappeared, and when the cosmos 
« appeared again before the gazes of (very similar ver- 
® sions of) Solomon and his guests had time to return 
$! tothem (in lessthan 1/24of asecond),thethrone— 
g notthe identicalthrone butan extremely similar 
+j one—was at Solomon’s court. “Asaf’s only merit in 
$ the matter was that he effected the renewal [of 
.= BilqTs’s throne] in the court of Solomon.” 143 Was 
j, Solomon aware atthat point of renewed creation? 

¡c No; consequently, he was unaware of the full mea- 
2 sure of his fitting response: “This is of the bounty of 
my Lord ...” (27:40). One would have expected that 
Solomon would have then presented the throne to 
BilqTs as a proof of the omnipotence of God, thus 
inducing her, who “was from a disbelieving people” 
(27:43), to become a Muslim. Instead—I would 
o imaginetothesurpriseofthose present—Solomon 

g said: “Let the throne be altered, so that we may see 
« whether or not she will recognize it” (27:41). When 
® BilqTs arrived, she was bidden to enterthe palace. 


She experienced then an encounter with the figura- 
tive in its most manifest guise; mistakingthefloor 
made of transparent glass for a pool, she bared her 
legs. Solomon wasquickto inform her of her error. 
She was introduced in the palace and presented 
with what appeared to be herthrone. Sheexamined 
itcarefully then she said:“It isasthough ( ka’annahu) 
it were my throne” (27:42). I imagine that on hearing 
these words, Solomon underwent a kind of satori 
(“on a soil very unlike” Japan), a sudden knowledge, 
becoming aware that the throne that was presently 
in his court wasn’t strictly speaking BilqTs’s throne 
but as though it ( ka’annahu ), actually its recreation 
by God. Thus had God favored Solomon over His 
newest believingslave, BilqTs, who too received 
knowledge (“My Lord! Lo! I have wronged myself, 
and I surrender with Solomon unto Alláh,the Lord of 
the Worlds” [27:44]), but not of renewed creation— 
which she might have received had Solomon not 
altered what looked very much like herthrone at his 
court (“And We had certainly given to David and 
Solomon knowledge, and they said,‘Praise [isdue] 
to Alláh, who has favored us over many of His believ- 
ing slaves’” [27:15]). When the hoopoe said to 
Solomon, who had “been taughtthe language of 
birds” (27:16), “I have found out (athing) thatthou 
apprehendest not, and I come unto thee from Sheba 
with sure tidings” (27:22), are these tidings to be 
limited to what he went on totell him?l would think 
that they included also the sure knowledge of 
renewed creation. In Islam,thetaskof a human is 
notto be himsetf orherself (in Islam heorshe— 
who has no necessity of existence—is basically 
nothing) butto become cognizantthat he or she is in 
the likeness of himself or herself, by becoming 
aware of God’s renewed creation, and inthe likeness 
of God—notwithstandingthat“there is nothing 
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whatever like unto Him” (Qur’án 42:11)—since he or 
she is at each moment one of the infinite Self- 
Disclosures of God.Taking into consideration how 
the poetic function stresses selection over combi- 
nation (Román Jakobson), 144 there isa basic poetic 
modality to an atomistic occasionalist universe, 
where entities are recurrently replaced by what 
appears to be them, where we are not ourselves, but 
rather metaphors of ourselves: ka’annana. It is thus 
felicitous that this atomistic occasionalistic view 
wasthe one prevalent amongthe Arab Muslim theo- 
logians, since Arabs were known to exalt poetry 
already in the pre-lslamic period. From SayatNova 
onward, Paradjanov’s cinema, with its atomistic 
occasionalist world and thus with its jump cuts, is 
one of the main instantiations of the metaphoric in 
= cinema, since everything is in the image of itself in 
g the jump cuts showingapparently the same entity. 

« Paradjanov’s films from SayatNova onward are cin- 
® ematic prose poems since the substitution of aterm 
$! is not by another but by a very similar variant of 
^ itself. One can easily remark that the poet Sayat 
Nova made extensive use of substitution in the pro¬ 
al duction of the poems included in Paradjanov’s Sayat 
.E Novo; but the spectator can also clearly seethe sub- 
¿ stitution ofthe poet by very similar variants of him- 
¡c self in jump cuts in Paradjanov’s poetic film. Soyot 
2 Nova starts with a voice-over recitingthese words 
from the Bible:“Then God said,‘Let us make man- 
kind in our image, in our likeness...’” (Génesis 1:26). 
In the Bible these words are followed almost imme- 
diately by:“So God created mankind in hisown 
image, / in the image of God he created them” 
(Génesis 1:27).Which is more basic, determinant: 
that mankind is made by God or that they are in the 
image of God? Isthe second half ofthe quotefrom 
Génesis 1:27, where likeness precedes creation and 


being, a clarification ofthe first part? In case it is, 
man would befundamentally related lessto being 
than to likeness, characterized more as like himself 
than as being himself. Metaphor is usually based on 
ontology, derives from it (a poor kind of metaphor); 
but in Paradjanov’s films from Sayat Nova onward, 
metaphor precedes ontology, is more basic. 
Paradjanov’s cinema from Sayat Nova onward is 
doubly a cinema ofthe image: because of its arrest- 
ing images, but also and basically because the 
world it shows is in the image of itself. In compari- 
son with Paradjanov’s Asb/kKer/b, no otherfilm has 
shown so much love not forthe irreplaceable, 145 but 
forthe singularity ofthe replaceable. 146 In such a 
universe, that which is extremely similar but not 
identicalto itself does not induce the kind of anxiety 
encountered in Capgras syndrome, undeath, and, as 
an unworldly entity, in radical closures.At the outset 
of Ashik Kerib’sjourney in Paradjanov’s AshikKerib, 
his rival tricks him into entrusting him with his 
clothes while crossingthe river, returns to town, 
announces that Ashik Kerib drowned and exhibits 
the clothes as proof.The universe of Ashik Kerib, a 
film dedicated to the memory of Tarkovsky (the film- 
makerof, amongotherfilms, Solaris [1972]), notonly 
can be melancholic but actually has an affinity with 
such a State, because in such a universe the State of 
death of someone is not a final one, a once and for 
all occurrence, but is an accident momentarily 
attached to the person and that has to be recreated 
by God from instantto instant if it isto appearto 
last (the Ash’arites’ view). While melancholic, this 
kind of universe does not require the selfsame 
beloved, but wholly accepts his or her or its replace- 
ment by a very similar entity! What would healAshik 
Kerib’s loverturned melancholic, and his mother 
become blind on hearingthe convincing report of his 
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death? It isthe return not necessarily of Ashik Kerib, 
but of someone very much like him. Werethe tempo- 
rality of the universe of Paradjanov’s Ashik Kerib not 
an atomic one, I would be surprised and somewhat 
disappointed bythe absence of any symptomsthat 
Ashik Kerib was marked by death: even setting aside 
that, at least in art and literature, episodes of 
feigned orfalsely reported death can be, and fre- 
quently are, indicative of dying before dying, the film 
spectator knows that while Ashik Kerib did not 
actually drown at the start of his journey, he was 
nonetheless, priorto his return, and unbeknownst to 
both his mother and his lover, beheaded atthe court 
of Sultán Aziz. Notwithstandingthat he was 
reported to be dead, Ashik Kerib’s mother and his 
beloved end up wholly accepting him when he 
| appears again after an absence of several years, 

® justifiably at no point feeling any suspicion that he 
« is Ashik Kerib’s double oran imposter: once the 
° accident of death is no longer recreated by God, 

$! Ashik Kerib is not merely no longer dead, he is not 
^ marked by death atall. 

We who have no necessity of existence have 
$ one passiomto return backto nonexistence.Theone 
.E actofcreaturesisfacingtowardthereversion back 
j, to nonexistence ratherthan toward the seeming 
¡c chronological change. All other “actions” are actu- 
2 allyoccasionsforthe Reality,God,toact.ToGod 
and to those who are aware of His renewed creation 
of the world (“surely He beginsthe creation in the 
first ¡nstance,then He reproduces it” [Qur’án 10:4; 
cf. Qur’án 50:15]), we, who, lacking any necessity of 
existence, revertto nonexistence instantly, are por- 
traits; to God, and to those who are aware of renewed 
creation, there is nothing but portraits.Taking into 
accountthe occasionalism of the Ash’arite Muslim 
theologians, each ofthese portraits is that of the 


man without qualities (to borrow the title of a Robert 
Musil novel). Like other things (“The seven heavens 
and the earth and all that is therein praise Him, and 
there is notathing but hymneth His praise; but ye 
understand not their praise” [Qur’án 17:44]),the 
face is praising God—but, if it is not beautiful, it 
is additionally (irrespective of whether it is laugh- 
ing, sneering, orthat of the dead body of a man or 
woman) imploringto be saved.Thatis why wefeel 
that a beautifulface (but not necessarily the man or 
woman to whom it apparently belongs) is closerto 
God: it is just praising God (a face that while praising 
God is not also imploringothersto save it is beauti¬ 
ful). While one of the tasks of other portraitists is to 
manifestthe implicit imploration by the face that is 
not beautifulto be saved,the Muslim portraitist’s 
task isto manifest that the face (but not necessarily 
the man or woman to whom it apparently belongs) is 
praising God, Whose face isthe only thingthat is not 
perishing (“Each thing is perishing except His face” 
[Qur’án 28:88]); and to treat it and show it as a mask, 
as somethingthat does not change, since, not hav- 
ing an intrinsic necessity of existence, it instantly 
goes backto nonexistence/God. 

Paradjanov’s ostensibly static SayatNova 
(as well as his subsequent feature films) is not an 
abruptdeparturefrom his hectic precedingfilm, 
Shadows of Our Forgotten Ancestors (1965), with its 
pervasive camera motion, but pushes the motion 
in the latterto a more basic level.To someone who 
sensesthe universal and perpetual appearances, 
disappearancesthen appearances in Paradjanov’s 
later films, even the exacerbated camera motion in 
Shadows of Our Forgotten Ancestors seems tame. 
How slow are the most frenetic MTV music videos 
in comparison to Paradjanov’s SayatNova or The 
LegendofSuram Fortress\ 
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Reaffirmingtheir Islamic faith, duringthe 
early 1990sa large numberof Egyptian actresses 
went backtotheveil.Oneis nottoexpect much 
from mere actresses, especially ones working in 
the Egyptian film industry. But one should expect 
and demand much from Muslim filmmakers, even 
ones who have not had a tradition of investigating 
the médium of the artform in which they are work¬ 
ing: theycould and in a way ought to have indirectly 
reached this investigation simply by taking into 
accountthe kind of temporality mostcharacteristic 
of orthodox Islam: atomism. Is this atomicity the 
only temporality to befound in Islam? No:to the 
highly Hellenized Muslim philosophers,the falásifa, 
time is continuous;to the lsmá‘TlTs,time is cyclical 
... Nonetheless, it certainly isthe one most akin to 
| the basic cinematographic apparatus. Cinema is 
g thefirst médium adequateto representand reflect 
« the world accordingto the Ash‘arite view because it 
® functions atthe levelofthe basic cinematographic 
$! apparatus in terms of both recurrent appearance 
S and disappearance of entities, and absence of 
causality between the sepárate still trames. From 
$ Sayat Nova onward, rather than being a capitula- 
.E tion of the cinematic to painting, Paradjanov’s films 
j, manifest, onthecontrary,the revolvingof the film 
¡§ around a diegetic world akin to cinema, since sub- 
2 jectto recurrent appearance and disappearance. 147 
Cinema is thefirst adequate médium to represent 
and reflect the world accordingto the Ash‘arite view 
also because the mutakallimln denied there being a 
fast or slow movement, the perception of slowness 
beinga result of the recreation of the ostensibly 
movingobject atthe same indivisible spatial unit in 
several “subsequent” moments—a sort of double- 
framing—sothatthe morefrequentsuch recreation 
of the object atthe same indivisible spatial unit in 


“subsequent” moments the slowerthe object is 
perceived to be. Here’s my Islamic (more specifi- 
cally, Ash’arite) versión ofthe bet—whetheratrot- 
tinghorse hasallfourfeetofftheground atone 
time—which reportedly was behind Muybridge’s 
setting up of his cameras, ropes, and diagrams in 
May 1872 at a racecourse in Sacramento, California: 
afuture rich Muslim patrón commissions someone 
to prove his contention that at certain points the 
same stage/f rame of the horse’s trot is repeated. It 
is unfortunatethat Muslim filmmakers have pro- 
duced very few pixilation films, and that pixilation 
films are rarely screened in the Islamic world, for 
pixilation isthe kind of filmmakingclosesttothe 
kalám’s view, where the movement is both atomic 
and an accident added to the thing that is shown 
moving, and is slower or quicker according to 
whether one repeats certain trames or not. With the 
exception ofthe films of Paradjanov (who was not a 
Muslim) from Sayat Nova onward, up to now Islamic 
cinematography can be located only in the atom- 
istic temporality of Islam and not in the numerous 
films and TV programs on Islamic themes, motifs, 
and figures, 148 which are content with parading 
Islamic tradition’s arabesques, calligraphy, archi- 
tecture, and music (accompanied by a commentary), 
and/or, when the film ineludes among its char- 
acters one ofthe Gur’ánic prophets (Muhammad 
[Moustapha Akkad’s The Message], Joseph [Youssef 
Chahine’s The Emigrant] ...) orthe first four caliphs 
(Salah Abouseif’s al-Qddisiyya), trying to tackle 
thethoughtless prohibition in mainstream Sunni 
Islam on the representation of not only the prophet 
Muhammad but also all the aforementioned per- 
sonages associated with Islam. 149 Youssef Chahine’s 
Saladin, Abouseif 'sAl-Qddisiyya, and Moustapha 
Akkad’s The Message, three (tasteless and 
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thoughtless) “epics” revolvingaround major Muslim 
figures and events, convey far less of Islam than do 
three consecutive jump cuts in a Paradjanovfilm. 150 

Notes Toward Cinematic Biographies 
of Some Qur’ánic Prophets 

Dedicated to Wojciech Has for 
The Hour-Glass Sanatorium 


Whoever is not subjectto the dreamwork mecha- 
nisms of condensation, displacement, etc., but 
always appears as himself or herself, and when he 
orshe does not appearthus is not to be interpreted 
as himself or herself is not to be represented by 
an actor. This appliesto the prophet Muhammad; 
the great Sufi Ibn al-‘ArabT writes in The Bezels of 
Wisdom, “TaqT b. al-Mukhallad,the Imam and author 
of the Musnad, heard thatthe Apostle had said, 
‘Whoever sees me in sleep has seen me in waking, 
forthe Devil cannottake my form upon himself.’ 
...The spirit of the Prophet appears to one in the 
form of his body when he died, albeit unaffected by 
decay..., which form Satan is unable to assume, as 
a protection from God forthe recipientof the visión. 
Thus, whoever sees him in this way accepts from 
him all he commands orforbids and all he says, as 
he would accept his precepts in this world accord- 
ingto whetherthe sense of the words is explicit 
or implicit, or in whatever sense they are. If, on the 
other hand, he gives him something, its [form] is a 
matter for interpretation.” 151 A filmmaker may opt to 
have the other characters interact with the diegetic 
prophet Muhammad even while not showing him. In 
that case, whatthe writer and filmmaker Duras did 
regarding hertwo characters in herfilm LeCamion 
provides one manner of doingso. In that film, the 


filmmaker and “screenwriter” Duras sits with the 
actor or, more precisely, the reader Depardieu 
around a table on which are placed two stacks of 
papers. Both take turns reading the text describí ng 
the events happeningto afemale hitchhiker who is 
picked up byatruckdriver.Thison-screen reading 
alternates with shots showing the truck passing 
throughthe landscape,the protagonistsofthe nar- 
rative never appearing on screen—even when the 
inside of the moving truck is shown.The subtlety 
and complexity of Duras’s protocol is that while not 
showing the protagonists, it is indicated that they 
areseeable,throughthe performativethat Duras 
addresses to Depardieu: “You see?” One can thus be 
made to see the prophet Muhammad through words, 
performatively, henee without images. 

What admits its transfiguraron in dreams, 
appearing under a different form there than it 
appears in the waking world, permits—disregard- 
ing other constraints—its embodiment by an actor. 
This applies to all the prophets recognized by the 
Qur’án except Muhammad 152 (as well as to the 
Shi'ite imams—exceptthe MahdT?). 153 If for some 
reason a filmmaker still feels some qualms about 
having actors play these prophets, he or she could 
problematize and relativize their embodiment by 
actors through havingthe same prophet (other 
than Muhammad)—or for that matter the same 
Shi'ite imam—at a certain age played by several 
actors (as Buñuel does with the woman protagonist 
in ThatObscure Objectof Desire, who is played by 
two actresses) 154 —some of whom clearly do not 
fit the verbal description we hear of the prophet; 
as well as by having one of these actors play also 
another character in the same film. If I can appear 
in the figure of someone else in my or another per- 
son’s dream, with psychoanalytical interpretation, 
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drawingonthe material provided byfree associa- 
tion, indicatingthatthe one in the dream is me,then 
it would be legitímate to have an actor embody me 
¡n a film. Cinematic fiction films recreating histori- 
cal episodes are thus essentially related to dreams 
at leastwith regardstotheembodimentof histori- 
cal characters by actors. Fictional cinema based on 
historical characters is a prerogative of creatures 
that dream; were we not creatures that dream and 
were it not afacet of dreams that we can appear in 
them in the guise of other persons,then the filmic 
representaron of a historical personage by an actor 
would strike us as ¡Ilegitímate and as so incred- 
ible as to be ridiculous. Atthe premiere of Robert 
Altman’s Vincent & Theo (1990), an audience mem- 
berturned to his companion in the darknessof the 
movie theater and whispered in her ear, not without 
licking it: “Do you recall the dream I told you acou- 
ple of weeks ago, in which I saw Vincent van Gogh in 
the guise of the actorTim Roth?” Afew weeks later, 
his companion also dreamt of Vincent van Gogh: he 
was in the guise of the American filmmaker Martin 
Scorsese! Was that inflected by her havingseen 
several days earlier Scorsese’s segment around a 
painterin New York Stories, 1989?Takingadvantage 
of the seamless ¡nteraction of living actors with 
bygonefilm actors made possible by digitaltechnol- 
ogy,theVan Gogh of afuture film biography can have 
several dreams, or a dream with several episodes, 
in which he is in the guise of the various actors who 
acted the role: Kirk Douglas (in Vincente Minnelli’s 
LustforLife, 1956),Tim Roth (in Robert Altman’s 
Vincent &Theo, 1990), Martin Scorsese (in Akira 
Kurosawa’s Dreams, 1990),Jacques Dutronc (in 
Maurice Pialat’s Van Gogh, 1991), etc.Such ¡ntertex- 
tual recapitularon would ground the previous ver- 
sions’ use of various actors to embody the painter. 


In his crass The Emigrant, which shows a pro- 
tagonist clearly modeled on the Biblical and Islamic 
prophet Joseph,thethoughtless Egyptian film¬ 
maker Youssef Chahinefailed to take into consider¬ 
aron that Joseph was considered a dreamer (“And 
they [Joseph’s brothers] said one to another, Behold, 
this dreamer cometh” [Génesis 37:19]). Joseph said 
to Jacob: “Father, I dreamt of eleven stars and the 
sun and the moon; I saw them prostrate themselves 
before me”(Qur’án 12:4). Fearing that they might get 
even more jealous of him, his favorite son, and wish 
to harm him, Jacob told Joseph notto recount his 
dream to his brothers. Backfrom an outingon which 
Joseph accompanied them, his brothers brought 
backto Jacob hisson’sshirtdrenched in blood, 
claiming that a beast devoured their brother in their 
absence. “All his sons and daughters carne to com¬ 
fort him, but he refused to be comforted. ‘No,’ he 
said,‘I willcontinueto mourn until I join my son in 
the grave’” (Génesis 37:35). Why did Jacob start 
mourningJoseph when the circumstance that the 
prophetic dream had notyet been actualized 
implied that his son must still be alive? Not beinga 
dreamer, the fact that Rachel, Joseph’s mother, had 
already died years before, just after giving birth to 
Benjamín, Joseph’s younger brother, must have 
made Jacob doubtthatthe dream was prophetic. 
Not being a dreamer, when Joseph recounted to him 
his dream, Jacob did not ask him how he appeared 
in it. 155 Had he done so, Joseph would have answered: 
“I was dressed in Egyptian attire!”Years later, a 
famine devastated the land of Canaan, where Jacob 
and his sons dwelt. Jacob sent ten of his sons to 
Egyptto purchasefood.They decided thattheir best 
bet wastotryto have an audience with the overseer 
of the granarles. Amongst many other imposing, 
sumptuously attired Egyptian personages in the 
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grand hall, they ¡mmediately recognized their man. 
He asked these Hebrew shepherds: “Who am I?” 
They answered: “You are clearly the overseer of the 
pharaoh’s granaries.” “What ¡s my name?”They 
could not answer. “He recognized them, butthey 
knew him not” (Qur’án 12:58). 156 He informed them 
that each one of them was allowed to purchase at 
most a camel-load of provisions even if he had the 
money to buy more. When they reached the land of 
Canaan, they discovered in their packs the silver 
they paid forthefood. Howto interpretthat? Could 
it be the high official’s apologetic compensation for 
allowingsome Egyptiansto buy portions in excess 
of the máximum he had insisted on with the broth- 
ers? Later, needing more provisions, they went again 
to Egypt, thistime inthecompanyof Benjamin;this 
way they could have an additionalcamel’s load of 
food. Once they purchased the provisions, they 
started heading home, when they were intercepted 
by a posse of Egyptians and accused of stealingthe 
pharaoh’s cup.The cup was indeed found in 
Benjamin’s bag. Benjamín felt greatly confounded 
for he was certain he did not steal it. How to explain, 
first of allto himself,the anomaly?Swayed by his 
earnest protests of his innocence, his brothers too 
tried hard to ¡nterpretwhythecup was found among 
his belongings.They continued their attempt at an 
¡nterpretation in prison: Was ¡tthe high official who 
had instigated this anomaly—as well as the previ- 
ous one? But what would be his purport in doing 
that? Benjamín and his brothers were soon released 
and brought intothe dignitary’s presence. He said: 
“Do you know how I achieved this exalted position? 

I correctly ¡nterpreted the pharaoh’s prophetic dou- 
bledream. Nineyears ago.the pharaoh had two 
disturbing dreams: in the first, he saw seven fatted 
cows which seven lean ones devoured; in the 


second, seven green ears of corn and seven dry 
ones. Beingthe kingof‘TheTwo Lands,’ Upperand 
Lower Egypt, whose unification ushered in the long 
period of the reign of Dynasties and whose crowns, 
thenceforth joined into a double one, he wears, it 
was natural he should have two dreams portending 
the same, one for each land. More importantly, he 
had two dreams with the same signification to indi- 
cate that what they portended related notonlyto 
the world ofthe livingbutalsotothe realm ofthe 
dead.Ostensibly,the ¡nterpretation of this dream ¡s: 
seven years of plenty would be followed by seven 
years ofthe severestfamine.The pharaoh was horri- 
fied when he heard my ¡nterpretation.The announced 
famine threatened mortally not only the Living but 
also the dead, who would die a second, definitive 
death. Duringthe previous famine, exceptionally 
large numbers of people boldly attempted to robthe 
tombs. With worseningfamine conditions, some 
people headed to the tombs they had already 
robbed, this time for the painted food there, and,on 
beingtold by conscientious prieststhat it was with 
another kind of mouth that one can magically par- 
take of this food, a mouth that moreover could 
become functional only by means ofthe Opening of 
the Mouth ceremony, in desperation forced the ter- 
rified priests to perform that ceremony for them and 
to invoke the magical formulae that would material- 
¡ze the food in thetomb’s wall paintings.” Atthis 
point, a priest entered and approached the high offi¬ 
cial and spoketo him in a languagethe brothers did 
not understand. When the priest had taken leave, 
the high official, himself a priest married to the 
daughter of Potiphera, priest of On, resumed:“You’ll 
haveto excuse me; I haveto presently particípate, 
as part ofthe responsibilities of my office, in a mor- 
tuary offering.Thetaskof ensuringthere is enough 
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food ¡n Egypt despite the lackof harvest in the last 
two years is compounded by the duty to regularly 
providethe dead with a modicum of this world’s 
food, without which counterpart the magical trans- 
figuration of the food painted on thetomb’s walls 
and chiseled into thetable of offerings would fail.or 
the painted food,albeitturning, through the incan- 
tation of magical formulae, into meat, beer, etc., 
would no longer provide any effective sustenance, 
the mummies’kos,although regularly eating, 
remaining hungry.To give you an idea of what I mean 
by a counterpart: two fish and five loaves can, in 
conjunction with the magically materialized painted 
fish and bread, feed five thousand dead people a 
meal. By acceptingto be in charge of the granaries 
and the food distribution to the population, I implic- 
itly accepted to be in charge of food alsoforthe 
dead, in the form ofthe mortuary offerings.” It is 
then the brothers understood why he had seemed 
inequitable in his distribution ofthe food to them as 
compared to the Egyptians. “With the exception of 
such offerings atthetomb chapéis of a numberof 
women in whose untimely death I was inadvertently 
implicated years ago, I personally attend only the 
offerings to the royal mummies at the temples. It is 
to the tomb chapel of one of these women that I 
haveto head now.You are notallowed within the 
cultic precinctsof the tomb chapel. Butyou can wait 
for me outside it.” His assistants were intrigued that 
he would allow the precise whereabouts of a tomb 
to be known to these Hebrew foreigners, ones who, 
moreover, had just been in prison on the accusation 
of theft. What would deterthem from robbingthe 
tomb, either on their own or in complicity with oth- 
ers? How to interpret that? Despite their qualms, at 
the appointed timethey broughtthese Hebrewsto 
the vicinity ofthe tomb and then left.They must 


have arrived too early,forthe dignitary was nowhere 
to be seen.Then the brothers heard his voice. 
Reverberating and distorted along its passage 
through the tomb’sshaft, the high official’s voice 
sounded exactly like Joseph’s.They managed to dis- 
cern the words: “Do you recall what you did to 
Joseph?” For a moment,they were seized with the 
uncanny apprehension thatthey would see the sev- 
enteen-year-old Joseph they threw in the pit almost 
two decades earlier come out ofthe tomb. 
Notwithstandingthatthey were relieved thatthe 
one who ascended moments laterfrom the tomb 
was notthe seventeen-year-old Joseph emerging 
from the past, they exclaimed: “Are you indeed 
Joseph?” (Qur’án 12:90). “I know it is hard to believe 
that I am indeed your brother Joseph. I presume that 
you must have left me for dead when, back in 
Canaan, you threw me, a spoiled youth of seventeen, 
in that pit. I rememberthe excruciating pain Ifelton 
hittingthe bottom. I mustshortly have lostcon- 
sciousness, for when I woke up, I was being pulled 
up toward a bright light. Potiphar,the pharaoh’s cap- 
tain ofthe guard who bought me from an Ishmaelite 
merchant,told meoneday:‘Whatswayed me into 
buyingyou despite beingtroubled by the commotion 
your beauty was producingin any woman who hap- 
pened to lay her eyes on you, and what initiated my 
subsisting regard for you, was one peculiar remark 
the merchantsaid:“When we pulled him out ofthe 
well in which he had presumably inadvertently 
fallen, he ecstatically exclaimed:‘Corningforth by 
day!””To this day, I do not know whether I actually 
uttered these words then, or whether they were 
added by the merchantto make me, his slave, more 
desi rabie toa prospective Egyptian buyer.” Hetook 
off his shirt and ordered them to returnto their 
father in Canaan and place it on his face, so he 
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would be able to recognize his son from the smell. 
He asked them to entreat their father to move with 
his household to Egypt, at leastforthe duration of 
the remainingfiveyears of thefamine. He provided 
them with a number of wagons with drivers.They 
traveled for days on end to reach their destination. 
Seeing their caravan approaching in the distance, 
Jacob could not restrain himself from exclaiming:“l 
can sense it: Joseph is alive!” One of those around, 
exasperated by whathetookto be yet another man- 
ifestation of obstinacy—oran initialsign of senil- 
ity—retorted:“ln your dreams!” Wishingto make 
sure Jacob would havethe opportunity to smell 
whatfaintscent lingered intheshirt,Jacob’ssons 
wrappedthat item of clothingtightLy around his 
face. For a moment, one of the Egyptian charioteers 
Joseph sent with them had the impression he was 
looking at a mummy’s head. On smelling his son’s 
scent, Jacob fully recovered his sight. Shortly after, 
in the company of his household, Jacob went to 
Egypt. When they arrived at On (Heliopolis), they 
were led to Joseph’s headquarters. When he 
appeared atthe entrance, Joseph’s brothers 
recalled thatthey had once“said oneto another, 
‘Behold,this dreamer cometh.’” Upon seeing his 
father, Joseph threw his arms around him. He then 
addressed the oíd woman standing nextto Jacob 
thus:“l have everythingto do with you, mother.”“He 
helped his parents toa dais, and they allfellon their 
knees and prostrated themselves before him” 
(Qur’án 12:100). If we do not view this scene as a 
dream whose interpretation (in a pre-Freudian man- 
ner) by Joseph and his father (the eleven stars stand 
for his eleven brothers and the sun and the moon for 
his father and mother) was actualized in life os o 
dream, since a character who in reality was dead, 
Rachel, was beingtreated as alive, then we have 


here, in the omniscient narration par excellerice, 
since its author is God, a parapraxis. Most likely, the 
woman Joseph raised on the dais was Leah, Rachel’s 
older sister. 157 After all, she had already replaced 
Rachel once before: having accepted to work for 
Laban for seven years to be given the latter’s daugh- 
ter Rachel as wife, the then stillyoung Jacob discov- 
ered the morningfollowing his wedding nightthat, 
as a result of a Laban subterfuge, he had lain with 
Leah, who, as was the custom then, had come to him 
wearing a veil. If now too Jacob took Leah for Rachel, 
it was not because she was veiled, but because he 
was still dreaming even while he believed he was 
awake. Joseph approached his mother on the dais, 
wiped hertears, and said:“Theeyes, dull,are Leah’s, 
butthe signified is Rachel.”Jacob was jolted into 
awareness that he was dreaming. “‘This,’ said 
Joseph to his father,‘is the meaningof my oíd visión: 
my Lord hasfulfilled it’” (Qur’án 12:100). Itshould be 
clear by now that if Joseph was characterized as a 
dreamer, it was neither because he was unrealistic, 
seeing that he managed the affairs of Egypt in a rig- 
orously realistic manner during the years of famine; 
ñor simply because at least one of his dreams was 
later actualized in reality (the interpreted purports 
of the dreams of the two prisoners and of the pha- 
raoh, people who were not characterized as dream- 
ers, were also actualized in reality, being prophetic 
dreams); but because he was awarethat human life 
is a dream and that what we usually view as a dream 
is o dream within a dream 158 (how come Joseph was 
awarethat life is a dream? While his brothers did not 
actually physically kill him when he was a youth, 
they, unawares, occasioned his dying before dying. 
The prophet Muhammad indicated,“Men are asleep; 
they awaken attheirdeath”:to die before [physi¬ 
cally] dying is notto awaken to a life that is nota 
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dream; ¡t ¡s ratherto become awarethat one ¡s 
dreaming while seemingly awake, that ¡s, to become 
a lucid dreamer); and because the actualization of 
some, if not all of his dreams in reality was as 
dreams, which made manifestto at least some of 
those presentthatthey were dreaming. Indeed, 
haven’t many of the episodes of the süra of Joseph 
the atmosphere of dreams? When Potiphar’s wife 
was informed of the rumors circulatingabout her 
failed attempts at seducing Joseph, she invited the 
women implicated inthese rumors to a banquet. 
While the various meáis were being prepared at 
Potiphar’s house,the women guests were busy 
making up: placing cucumbers on their faces; luke- 
warm olive oil on their hands; lemon, as a condi- 
tioner, on their hair; and the solution obtained from 
boiling lemon with sugar and water, as adepilatory, 
on their arms and legs. (In a film adaptation of this 
scene, one would see a parallel montage between 
these two concurrent activities.) Her role as the 
hostess momentarily superseding her loathingof 
her guests, she earnestly inquired of several of 
them: “How is the food?” One exclaimed, “Luscious,” 
another, “Ambrosial.” Noticing one who was not 
touching her píate, she asked her: “Why are you not 
eating?”“l am not hungry.”She had the impulse to 
respond,“Then why have you accepted my invitation 
to a banquet?” but checked herself, for she knew 
that these women accepted her invitation not for 
the food, but per chance to espy Joseph.They had 
began cutting their rarely cooked choice cuts of 
meat, when Joseph appeared as “a gracious ángel” 
(Qur’án 12:31) and they, in dreamy enchantment, 
continued cutting—their fingers. Instead of being 
revolted by the example of the others,the satiated 
one was seized with a voracious appetite, and 
shortly she too was inadvertently cutting her 


fingers.They seemed unconcerned with the blood 
flowingfrom their hands, treating it as if it were not 
their own oras if it were not blood but red (pos du 
scmg, du rouge). 159 Joseph felt certain he was 
beholdinga dream.Years later, listeningtothe pha- 
raoh’s two dreams, he recalled this striking image of 
people drinking of their own blood, as if it were the 
only sustenancethey could still lay their hands on. 
He also recalled food that was barely touched.The 
first confirmed the ominous image of a famine; the 
otherthe required solution, that not all the harvest 
be consumed. As with a dream, the women guests 
quickly forgot the whole episode: “Yet, for all the evi- 
dencethey had seen,they thought it rightto jail him 
for a time” (Qur’án 12:35). Forgetting in Joseph’s epi¬ 
sode, this tale full of dreams, is not limited to the 
women atthe banquet: for example, havinginter- 
preted the dream of the pharaoh’s imprisoned cup- 
bearer as indicating his imminent release, Joseph 
asked him to inform the pharaoh, his lord, of 
Joseph’s mastery of dream interpretation, butthe 
cupbearer forgot to do this for several years. When 
Joseph died, he was embalmed, and “afterthey 
embalmed him, he was placed in a coffin in Egypt” 
(Génesis 50:26) according to Egyptian custom, with 
papyri of chapters of Corning Forth by Day placed 
between his feet. 160 Followingthe ceremony of the 
Openingof the Mouth,the lector priest recited some 
further formulae f rom Corning Forth by Day: “Thou 
shalt come forth in heaven,thou shalt pass over the 
sky,thou shalt bejoined unto the starry deities. 
Praises shall be offered unto thee in thy boat,thou 
shalt be hymned in the atet boat.... 161 May the gods 
who dwell in heaven ascribe praises unto Osiris 
Zaphenath-Paneah, when they behold him in tri- 
umph.as unto Ra.... 162 1 am ashiningone clothed in 
power, mightierthan any othershiningone.” 163 
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P.S.: Should one dismiss outright the term 
“dream woman,” having become nauseated by ¡ts 
sloppy and facile use ¡n Hollywood, the “dream fac- 
tory,”and by the debased rhetoric of dreams ¡n con- 
temporary American culture (“the American dream,” 
etc. How mundane is any “dream team” when set 
against a group of surrealists participating in an 
exquisite corpse )? No. Given that, basically, every 
actor who plays a historical character is a dream 
creature,the actress Madeleine Stowe is a dream 
woman as the Mary of Bernard L. Kowalski’s The 
Nativity. To be a dream woman in the world orinthe 
diegesis, a rare concatenation of circumstances has 
to occur. I see a woman duringthe day. At night,she 
appears in my dream. Isthis significant? Not nec- 
essarily: “Dreams show a olear preference for the 
impressions of the immediately precedingdays.... 
They maketheirselection upon different principies 
from our waking memory, since they do not recall 
what is essential and important but what is sub- 
sidiary and unnoticed” 164 (Freud). In the dream, she 
looks different, having been distorted by the dream- 
work mechanisms of condensation and displace- 
ment. When I see her again in my waking life, she 
appears, through a Chain of circumstances inthe 
world, as she was inthe dream. It isthis unintended 
change through the waking world’s uncorrelated 
reasons and means into how the primary processes 
of the dreamer’s unconscious had altered herthat 
turns a woman into a dream woman. Dr. Kathryn 
Railly ofTerry G'úUam’sTwelve Monkeys, 1995, played 
by Madeleine Stowe, is such a dream woman.Trying 
to evade detection by the pólice, the time travelerto 
the past James Colé and the psychiatristturned his 
accomplice Kathryn Railly hide in a movietheater. 

It is showinga Hitchcockdouble feature, beginning 
with Vértigo. Why Vértigo ? It is in part because of the 


likelihood thatthetraumatized protagonist would be 
tempted totryto make Kathryn lookexactly as she 
appears in his recurrent dream. Did the protagonist 
see ScottietransformingJudy into hisdead beloved 
Madeleine by making her don the same dress and 
adopt the same hair color and style?lt is undecid- 
able, for when we see him next, he is waking up 
duringthe subsequent film. Unexpectedly, unlike 
Vértigo’ s Scottie, Twelve Monkeys’s protagonist 
refrains from trying to make Kathryn lookasshe 
was in the dream! Is it because, already doubting his 
own sanity, he is apprehensive that by making her 
slip into the blonde wig and the dress she had in the 
dream, he would be making reality indistinguish- 
able from a dream? Is italso because the dream in 
question was not only desi rabie butalso nightmar- 
ish since associated to his ostensible death? It is 
also because he must intuitthat were heto succeed 
in consciously actualizing the changes that would 
transform her into the exact lookof the woman in 
his dream, she could no longer be a dream woman, 
who is for the most partthe product of unconscious 
mechanisms (the Judy who,transfigured by him at 
long last into Madeleine, appears from the dressing 
room and approaches Scottie in a greenish pen¬ 
umbra is no dream woman). Notwithstanding her 
ignorance of how he and she looked in his recurrent 
dream, by attaching a moustache to her ostensibly 
awake companion to make him less recognizable to 
the pólice, Kathryn, unawares, initiatestheir trans¬ 
formaron into the imagesof the dream. When he 
wakes up, she has disappeared—was she only a 
dream figment? He rushes outside in the blonde wig 
she placed on his bald head during his sleep—the 
same kind of wig in which he appears in his recur¬ 
rent dream. He catches sight of her. She is talking at 
a public phone. She turns around and starts heading 
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toward him.Asnoringsound,faint but unstoppable, 
like the distant voice of a hypnotist, soon reaches 
him. The sound has also the tone otan alarm that 
may wake one from a dream. So then, he first saw her 
in the blond wig in which she appears in his recurrent 
dream betweentwosleeps: hisown, havingdozed off 
in the movietheater, and that of the oíd usher, who 
is taking a nap on a chair at the cinema entrance. He 
would have preferred that the oíd usher be looking 
atthem,gap¡ngatthem even, ratherthan dreaming. 
There was something voyeuristic about that sleeping 
usher,asif he weregazingatthem in hisdreams. 

Oedipus in Egypt 

Even the Sharp contrast between the brutally poor 
and the extravagantly rich in present-day Egypt did 
not fully prepare me, when I visited the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo, to find inthecontextofthetalk- 
ative and noisy culture of present-day Egyptthe 
hieratic culture of silence of the funerary ancient 
Egyptian statues, these entities to whom talk is not 
natural, whose mouths had to be artificially opened 
in a specific ceremony so that they could talk (and 
eat) again. Physicists inform us of a cosmic back- 
ground noise (aka cosmic microwave background 
radiation) of 2.7260 ± 0.0013 K reaching us from 
the time of the decoupling of matter and radiation, 
approximately 379,000 years after the Big Bang 
that started the universe; in the Egyptian Museum, 
there is a background silence that reaches one, 
amid the noise of the visitors, from ancient Egypt. 
Nowhere else do I feel so strongly the exile of the 
figures of ancient Egyptian statues and bas-reliefs, 
which otherwise seem (almost) notto be exiled even 
in death,than in this museum and in present-day 
® Egyptian culture. 


The gaze of ancient Egyptian statues and 
bas-reliefs is directed beyond us (even the fron¬ 
tal eyes in the bas-reliefs’ profile faces—a posi- 
tion that seems to be especially directed toward 
us—dothis): 165 sometimes by goingthrough us, 
thus making us seem to betransparentoroverlaid 
atthe spot where we are; sometimes by passing 
nextto us who are standing in front of it (while not 
determined by physical gravity,this gaze resonates 
with what general relativity tell us,that even our 
seemingly straight trajectories are curved); some¬ 
times by going over our heads even when we are 
standing in front of and level with the statues’ and 
bas-reliefs’ eyes, thus implyingthat we must be 
comparatively small, and making us aware of its 
monumentality.The ancient Egyptian figures in 
sculptures and bas-reliefs are monumental even 
when havingour size physically.The blatant physi¬ 
cal monumentality of the colossi of Ramses II at 
Abu Simbel is largely to impress those who are 
insensitive to the aforementioned other monumen¬ 
tality: the statues become physically smaller, but 
no less monumental, as one progresses from the 
exterior of the temple to its sanctuary, off limitsto 
the majority of the ancient Egyptians. 166 

The ancient Egyptian figures in sculptures 
and bas-reliefs facing in the same direction, and 
whose gazes,fixed on an areaat an indefinite 
distance beyond, always bypassthe present-day 
human figures who come and stand in front of them 
(this applies howeverfar backthe person origi- 
nally standing right in front of them may move), 
are looking at each other and seeingeach other 
atthat indefinite area, in a haptic manner. Vision 
occurs not in the heads of the statues of King 
Menkaura (Mycerinus) and his queen (2490-2472 
B.C., Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) but atthe area 
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at which their gazes are fixed and meet. Knowing 
that ¡n that culture the viscera of the dead person 
were removed from the body and placed in canopic 
jars—so that his or her sustenance happened at 
a distance—I am not surprised by this external, 
tele-vision.There is atthe Egyptian Museum in 
Cairo a pillar relief of KingSenusret I and the god 
Ptah standing face to face, with the arms of the 
god around the waist of the king. In this pillar relief, 
there is an intimacy, since Ptah is huggingthe pha- 
raoh,that remains distant,duetothe indefinite 
far-off area at which the gaze of the two happens; 
and a distance, that of the indefinite area at which 
the gazes are fixed, that is intímate, since the visión 
at that indefinite area occurs in a haptic manner. 

In the case of the Avenue of the Sphinxes, either 
the Sphinxes in one row do not see the ones fac- 
¡ngthem, since their gazes are fixed atan indefi- 
niteareaahead,ortheydosee each other butthe 
avenue is incredibly widerthan ¡t seems. 167 The only 
objectthat was leftinthe King’sChamberinthe 
Great Pyramid of Khufu was the lidless sarcopha- 
gus. Does the fact that thieves managed to get into 
the pyramid ¡mplythatthe nearby Sphinx was use- 
less? No: it successfully guarded against the dan- 
gers situated atthe ¡ndeterminate area where its 
gaze was fixed, as wellas against those human rob- 
bers who became oblivious of themselves because 
of its gaze in their direction yet bypassingthem. 

The following are two of the differences 
between Egyptian Sphinxes and the Greek Sphinx 
as it appears on vessels, urns, etc.: the latter’s gaze 
looked down (it was seated on a mound,a column, 
or atomb) and in the direction of theThebans she 
interpolated. In their encounter with the Greek 
Sphinx, that so many others failed, but Oedipus 
managed to solvethe riddle (“What creature has 


only one voice, walks sometimes on two legs, some- 
times on three, sometimes on four, and which, 
contrarytothe general law of nature, is at its weak- 
est when it uses the most legs?”) was because the 
answerto it was not man but Oedipus (in some of 
the ¡conic representations, Oedipus answered by 
pointingto himself). While believingthat he was giv- 
inga rationalgeneric answerto the riddle (man as 
someone who walks on four as a baby, on three in 
oíd age [since he will usethen astaff for support], 
and on two in between), Oedipus was, unawares, 
indicatinga prophesy specificto him: he will resort 
to the help of a staff while not yet an infirm oíd man 
because he blinds himself. After his excommunica- 
tion fromThebes, Greece,for marrying and having 
sexual intercourse with his mother (and killing his 
father), Oedipustraveled to Egypt.There he encoun- 
tered again a Sphinx, though this time an Egyptian 
one; from a distance at which its features were not 
clear, Oedipus hallucinated or dreamtthe riddle (the 
Egyptian Sphinx, who disregards the human stand¬ 
ing in front of it, may address him or her in a dream 
or hallucination:thefuture KingThutmose IV is said 
to have slept atthe base of the Sphinx at Giza and 
dreamtthat ¡f he cleared the sand that had engulfed 
its body, the Sphinx would make him the ruler). Who 
is nai've enough to consider that the difficulty of 
the encounter with one of the Egyptian Sphinxes 
resided solely in the riddle? A good percentage of 
ancient Egyptians could have solved such a riddle; 
certainly doingso did not require someone of the 
resourcefulness of Oedipus, and by no means made 
the latter outstanding.That so many people failed 
to solvethe enigma of the Egyptian Sphinxthey 
encountered was because it resided not simply in 
the riddle but also in the disjunction between the 
riddle and the gaze that by its total disregard of the 
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person ¡n front of ¡t made him forget himself,that ¡s, 
forgetthe answer. By what incredible presence of 
mind and self-centeredness did Oedipus manage 
to recollect himself in front of thetotally disregard- 
ing gaze of the Egyptian Sphinx he encountered, 
a gaze that made people oblivious of themselves? 
Following his successful encounter with one of the 
Egyptian Sphinxes, Oedipus knowingly married 
his half-sister and daughter Antigone inThebes, in 
thevicinity of Deirel-Bahri (where manyfunerary 
temples and tombs were located and where fol¬ 
lowing her physical death Antigone was buried in 
the Egyptian manner,then called by ñame [“Arise 
...thou shalt not perish.Thou hast been called by 
name.Thou hast been resurrected” (Egyptian Book 
ofthe Dead)], then managed,through utteringthe 
appropriate magical spells, which made actual what 
wasdepicted inthe bas-reliefs of hertomb.to live 
physically in the grave and, vindicated, virtually 
inthe Field ofthe Reedsoftheafterlife), butwas 
not exiled for doing so,for incest was affirmed in 
ancient Egyptian culture (where the paradigmatic 
marriage was that ofthe god Osiristo his sister Isis). 
How utterly beside the point was Napoleón when 
he said atthe start of his conquest of Egypt, “From 
the summit of these monuments,forty centuries 
look upon us,” and not becausethe Sphinx, and by 
implication the statues in the nearby pyramids, do 
not look (the Sphinx is not an inanimate represen¬ 
taron ofthe king but, as a result of certain rituals, 
a seshepankh, a living statue); but because they 
look beyond us even when seemingly looking in our 
direction—had Napoleón said, “From the summit of 
these monuments, forty centuries look upon me,” he 
would have been, unawares, vying with the Oedipus 
of my thought experiment. In Cecil B. DeMille’s The 
Ten Commandments, one scene starts with a long 


shotofthe pharaoh,seated at his court, lookingat 
Moses and addressing him and Aaron. My sugges- 
tion for a remake of that scene of Moses’s audience 
with the pharaoh is to begin rather with a médium 
shot ofthe seated pharaoh and continué with a 
sequence of médium shots-reverse shots ofthe two 
interlocutors, with Moses saying atone point to the 
pharaoh, who is still looking at him, “I entreat you 
to look at me while you are looking straight in my 
direction,” as the camera zooms outto revealthat 
the pharaoh is seated in the lap of a colossus in the 
form of a Sphinx with the pharaoh’s likenessand 
whose eyes look at an indefinite area ahead, dis- 
regarding Moses. Moses had two encounters with 
gods and thus with problematic visiomthe pharaoh, 
who, in the guise of a Sphinx, disregarded him even 
when looking in his direction; and Yahweh/Alláh, 
Whose glory,face and/or self made him avert his 
look (“Then Moses said, ‘Now show me your glory.’ 
And the LORD said, ‘You cannot see my face, for no 
one may see me and live.’Then the LORD said, ‘When 
my glory passes by, I will put you in a cleft in the 
rock and coveryou with my hand until I have passed 
by.Then I will remove my hand and you will see my 
back; but my face must not be seen’” [Exodus33:18- 
23]; cf. Qur’án 7:143, “And when Moses carne to Our 
appointed tryst and his Lord had spoken unto him, 
he said: My Lord! Show me [Thy Self], that I may gaze 
upon Thee. He said:Thou wilt not see Me, but gaze 
upon the mountain! If it stand still in its place,then 
thou wilt see Me. And when his Lord revealed (His) 
glory to the mountain He sent it crashing down”). 

In Cairo, the one searchingforgraffiti would 
be welladvised to look for it not on the city’s walls 
buton antiquities, for example,the IbnTülün 
Mosque;the Mosque of Sultán al-Násirand al- 
Gawhara Palace in al-Qal‘a;the King’s Chamber 
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¡n the Great Pyramid of Khufu; as well as on some 
of the pedestals of the statues ¡n the Egyptian 
Museum—graffiti becomes a differentiating mark 
thattells one whetherthe common Egyptian, and 
not only the Supreme Council of Antiquities, con- 
siders an oíd building in this oíd city just another 
dwellingoran ancient monument. Erstwhile,only 
Oedipus could have remembered himself in front 
of an ancient Egyptian figure; but in present-day 
Egypt, any insensitive mediocre living Egyptian can 
ostensibly do so, inscribing his or her Arabio ñame 
on its pedestal. 

Like other moríais, ancient Egyptians were 
already dead even whilethey lived. That they addi- 
tionally died physically at one point or another is 
conspicuous in the Egyptian Museunrthe mum- 
mies.The mummy isfar less uncanny, despite its 
artificial preservation, than the statues and funer- 
ary masks, for notwithstanding the great struggle 
against history it manifests, it is stillfully a histori- 
cal object. What we witness on the anthropoid cof- 
fin encasingthe mummy is not only the figure that 
would hopefully get resurrected following its physi- 
caldeath and then live indefinitely, but alsothe end- 
less death-as-undeath it would undergo were the 
resurrection to fail.This endless death-as-undeath 
is so compellingly implied in ancient Egyptian 
anthropoid coffins that I almost find it impossibleto 
believe what I presume:the diminutive people walk- 
ing around in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo—obvi- 
ously I inelude myself amongthem—arethemselves 
always already dead; and that I almost believe that 
death isthe prerogative ofonlythefew (this is what 
the Egyptians of the Ancient Kingdom believed) 168 
and that the people walkingaround in the museum 
are wholly within life (while having been rendered 
spectral by the funerary statues’ gaze that totally 


disregards them who are standing in front of it and 
sees beyond them), that is, that they tangentially 
encounter death only as an external event, and that 
upon physically dyingthey cease completely.The 
dwelling of around three-quarter million present- 
day Egyptians in the “Cities of the Dead” in Cairo 169 
remains far more comprehensible than the casual 
mixing of the living Egyptian museum visitors with 
the funerary ancient Egyptian sculptures and 
bas-reliefs. 

It is appropriate and symptomatic that in his 
The Night of Countingthe Years, 1968, the Egyptian 
filmmaker Chadi Abdel Salam chose the historical 
moment when Egyptian mountain dwellers in the 
región of Luxor in the latter decades of the nine- 
teenth century had become so uncomprehending 
of the link that relates them to their ancient ances- 
tors that they desecrated the latter’stombs in Deir 
el-Bahri and sold the enclosed treasuresto the 
highest bidder. Has this chasm largely been bridged 
in present-day Egypt, where university courses are 
taught on the language, religión, as well as other 
facets of that ancient culture? No. It can possibly 
be bridged only by Crossing into death (Chadi Abdel 
Salam does not appear to have done so), around 
which that ancient culture revolved. Had Youssef 
Chahine been stilloccasionally a fine filmmaker, 170 
ora less limited, morespiritual person,then on 
hearing that he was working on a film on ancient 
Egypt, I would have expected itto be the occasion 
for the then sixty-eight-year-old Egyptian film¬ 
maker to deal with death from the other side of that 
threshold,thuscomplement¡ngwhat he had done 
in An Egyptian Story, 1982, hisfilmic recapitulation 
of his life occasioned by a dangerous open-heart 
surgery he underwent. But, characteristically, in the 
resulting The Emigrant, 1994, which revolves around 


thestay of theforeigner Joseph ¡n ancient Egypt, 
the exotericatly human, all too human Chahine 
treats ancient Egypt as the familiar. With respect to 
ancient Egypt, the difference between an Egyptian 
filmmaker and a foreign one cannot reside in some 
assumed familiarity of the Egyptian filmmaker with 
thatcivilization,forthere can be no familiarity with 
thatartand culture transfixed bydeath, since there 
can be no familiarity with death. I expectto encoun- 
terthe unheimlich whenever a genuine present- 
day Egyptian filmmaker deais with ancient Egypt, 
whetherthe work maintains itself within Life:the 
uncanniness would then relate to the strange famil- 
iarity of ancient Egypt itself (the religious [for the 
Muslim Egyptians], racial, national, and geographic 
other, in the form of the Napoleonic campaign, 
seemsto have also served,through the decipher- 
ment ofthe hieroglyphic language of ancient Egypt 
by the Frenchman Champollion,to disclosetothe 
Egyptian the otherness he orshe hosts as famil¬ 
iar yet most strange: ancient Egypt); or whether it 
crosses into death:the uncanniness would then be 
an effectofthe undeath realm as such. 

Edward Hopper,this painter who did so much 
to introduce American motifs and architecture in 
early twentieth-century American painting, and 
who wrote in 1933,“After all we are not French and 
nevercan be,” can be easily taken (in hisoils rather 
than in his watercolors) for an (ancient) Egyptian. 

In both his paintings and ancient Egyptian funer- 
ary culture one encounters the contrast between 
the constriction ofthe spaces (tombs in ancient 
Egypt; motel rooms, offices, etc., in Hopper) and the 
gazes fixed on a beyond (Hopper’s Intermission), 
where the otherwise misaligned gazes meet. Light 
in Hopper is that towards which the figures face 
(Pennsylvania Coal Town, 1947), the one exception 


to the mismatching, awry gazes of his figures. 
Because the awry gaze in relation to all other enti- 
ties becomes accordant in relation to light, the lat- 
ter is always directional in Hopper, even when the 
source of light cannot be localized. By looking with 
an accordant gaze at the light, Hopper’s figures, for 
example,the woman facingthe window in Morning 
Sun (1952) and the woman standingat her house’s 
entrance door in High Noon (1949), givethe impres- 
sion that they are akin to the departed ancient 
Egyptians who manifested in the light. A voice-over 
in ancient Egyptian reciting a passage from the 
Bookofthe Dead reanimatestwo men and a woman 
frozen in the exact positions of those in Hopper’s 
Conference at Night (1949). The man facing away 
from the window asksthe other man: “Have you 
heard something?” “No.” He then says tothe woman 
facingthe window:“l dwellinthe buildingfacing 
you.”“l see only light.” Doubtful of herassertion, 
he turnstoward the window;to his consternation, 
there is no buildingof his, just light. 

On Entities OlderThan the World 

JalalToufic, Los Angeles 
6/14/1996 


Dear Frank Auerbach: 

It is not that uncommon in art to encounter figures 
that are older than the universe in which they 
are (and not necessarily because they would be 
unworldly entities that irrupted in a radical closure): 
the figure in your Headof E.O.W. V, 1961, etc. Are at 
least some of these figures in paintings older than 
the world because they are coming back from a 
burial(severaldays afterdyingand priorto being 
resurrected by the Christ,the undead Lazarus lost 


¡n an unworldly labyrinth seemed and “was”older 
than the world, certainly than the few-thousand- 
year-old universe of the Bible)?Yes, but notfrom 
their own burial; rather from the world’s burial. He 
felt like buryingthe world that had seemed notto 
be there when ¡t was needed, that had deserted 
him and some others. Being a painter, he produced 
on the canvas a depth that through an impression 
of limitlessness—achieved ¡n part through a par¬ 
ticular thickness of paint—became a fundamental 
background that buried the world so well it interred 
even what might return from atraditional burial: 
revenants. It isfrom such a background that many 
of yourfigures issue. One encounters in Headof 
E.O.W. V a complex impression, conjointly of depth, 
because of the thickness of the layers of paint, and 
of shallowness, because, the world and what it 
interred or repressed having been buried, nothing, 
not even revenants, can come from behind the fig¬ 
ure. The aforementioned figures’ concentrated gaze 
atthe person in front of them is perplexing, because 
while being exclusive of everything else—the world 
having been buried by the background from which 
they issued—it is not afascinated one. Your figures 
stare totally ahead since nothing can come from the 
background that buried the world and from which 
they issued; we cannot reciprócate such a look, with 
the same totally frontal gaze, since something can 
appear behind us. 

In each of her previous love affairs, she 
wished thatthe infatuation would make her and her 
lover completely oblivious of the world. In each of 
her previous love affairs, which with their hypersen- 
sitivity to the beloved’s particularities were States 
of heightened, if not excessive differentiation, there 
ensued thetemptation notto leavethe apartment in 
which they met, and to gradually drift into a loss of 


differentiability, disorder spreading, garbage accu- 
mulating, electricity and phone line disconnected 
because of the occupants’ disinterest in picking up 
their mailand the resultantfailureto pay the bilis— 
up to the great loss of differentiability of death.They 
were thus implementingthe obliviousnessto others 
and to the outside in general by the paradigmatic 
consequence of the (relative) closure of a System 
accordingtothermodynam¡cs:the rise of entropy. 
Was it possibleforthe love affair with her present 
loverto cause both ofthemto become oblivious 
of the world? No. She could not demand of him, as 
she had demanded of her previous lovers, “See me 
to the exclusión of all others, to the exclusión of 
the world,” since he, who carne from a background 
that had already buried the world, was focused on 
her because there were no others. What she would 
see as she looked into his eyes was not her reflec- 
tion but the darkness of the burial of the world from 
which he issued. However consuming was her love 
for him, she knewthat she was stillaware of others 
since she could notfully reciprócate his look. 

Vampire films have failed to give riseto 
creatures that are older than the world, but a good 
number of paintings, whether or not dealing with 
the undead, have managed to do so. Were I to do a 
remake of Coppola’s Dracula, I would have Harker be 
an artist who brought with him to Count Dracula’s 
castle one of his paintings of his fiancée Mina in 
which she tooks olderthan the universe. Struck 
by the lookof abjection and extreme oíd age of his 
host, and not knowing that the latter was a vam¬ 
pire, who has no (mirror) ¡mage,the painter asked 
his permission to paint him.The vampire accepted, 
partly humorously because he considered that it 
is impossibleto make an image of him. Soon after 
finishing his host’s portrait,the painter asked him: 


“How oíd are you?” “Had you asked me this ques- 
tion when we first ‘met’ and before you painted 
my portrait, I would have answered: ‘Around five 
hundred years.’ But since you did my portrait, I no 
longer know.”The paintercouldn’t believethatthe 
vampire was so old;the vampire couldn’t believe 
that entities as oíd asthe figure in the portrait the 
painter made of him were possible (several cen- 
turies later, the vampire confessed:“l cannot con- 
ceive of ever being as oíd as the figure in the paint- 
ing he did of ‘me’”). The painter wrote in his diary: 

“A few days ago, as I was going with Dracula over 
the contractforthe house he isto buy,the pho- 
tograph of Mina that I always carry with me inad- 
vertentlyfellfrom myjacket as I was reachingfor 
a pen from my pocket. Count Dracula saw it, held 
it momentarily in his hand, politely asked who it 
was,then returned itto me withoutshowingthe 
slightest genuine ¡nterest.” Several days later, on 
enteringthe painter’s room, the vampire feltdrawn 
toward “a niche of the room which had hitherto 
been thrown into deep shade by one of the bed- 
posts.” As he got closer, he saw a painting. It was 
that portrait of Mina in which she appeared older 
than the universe.The vampire fell in love with this 
figure ratherthan with the flesh and blood Mina. 

He used the flesh and blood Mina merely to provide 
him with blood to continué his relationship with 
her figure in the painting, a relationship between 
an accursed entity who is repeatedly buried but 
repeatedly comes backfor recurrently rejected by 
the earth 171 and a painted figure that issued from 
the burial of the world. 

The figure in Head ofE.O.W. V, who is older 
than the universe withoutprecedíngit historically, 
subsists because its excessive oldness makes not 
only it and the universe but even God, who alone 


has a necessity of existence, oblivious of its lack 
of such a necessity, and consequently of its funda¬ 
mental inability to subsist on its own without being 
recurrently created (a figure that would subsist for 
even two moments, ratherthan disappear after 
only one, would strike us as older than a figure that 
appears to be millions of years oíd but is newly 
recreated—in the form of similar entities—from 
momentto moment). 

After a number of artists, it is cosmolo- 
gists’ turn to tackle the paradox of entities that are 
olderthanthe universe from which they ostensibly 
issue. As reported i n the New York Times article 
“Astronomers Debate Conflicting Data on Age of 
the Universe,” dated December 27,1994, an Inter¬ 
national team of astronomers led by Dr. Wendy L. 
Freedman “used the Hubble SpaceTelescopeto 
getthe most precise measurementyet of the dis- 
tance between Earth and a far-off galaxy. From this 
they derived a high valué forthe Hubble constant 
and thus a relatively youngageforthe universe of 
between 8 billion and 12 billion years. Other astron¬ 
omers praised the complex analysis and could find 
no obvious errors.... But one aspect gave everyone 
pause.The newfindings made itappearthatthe 
universe was younger than the oldest stars, which 
have been estimated at 14 billion to 16 billion years 
oíd. 172 ” 173 Before scientists rush to solve this Para¬ 
dox, 174 they would probably benefitfrom lookingat 
your paintings. Were this particular avatarof the 
paradox of entities older than the universe of which 
they are part to be solved by Science, the paradox 
will be encountered again and, in the case of at 
least one phenomenon orclass of phenomena, will 
prove unsolvable. 


Monstrous Units over the Plateau 


For Larry Ochs 

Most music piecestake sounds ready-made. Afew 
generatethemthrough an encounter with chaos, 
whether beforethey start,astheir prehistory, or 
alongtheirendangered progress, presenting, ¡n the 
latter case, the origination of some or all of their 
already heard sounds. In music, chaos is funda- 
mentally less some noisiness than the possibility 
of the generation of the sounds. In rare musical 
pieces,for example Triceratops, composed by Larry 
Ochs for Rova Saxophone Quartet’s offshoot saxo- 
phone octet, Figure 8, one notices not only such 
an encounter with chaos within the piece, but also 
the construction of a sound plateau that is recog- 
nizable aurally by the effacement of the differen- 
tiability ofthe respective sounds produced bythe 
various musicians,and functionally bythe burial 
ofthe world it accomplishes.The distinguishable 
sounds that emerge above the plateau that buried 
the world neverfunction as an accompaniment. 

The following are, at the two ends ofthe spectrum, 
two sound relationstothe background:that of John 
Cage, acceptingso-called background sounds as 
music (4 ’33”); and that of a music that establishes 
plateausthat bury the world and henee instances a 
total absence of ambient worldly sounds—in some 
cases only to construct its own (unworldly or oth- 
erworldly) aural background. Cage’s proposalthat 
there is no silence,thatthere are always sounds, 
usually downplayed as background, non musical 
ones, is an ¡Ilegitímate generalizaron, since ¡t holds 
neither in dance and death, with their frequent 
silence-over, ñor in the works of musicians who 
construct plateausthat bury the world, including its 


sounds. Any sound, however complex, that appears 
above this aural plateau that buried the world is, 
and effectively givesthe impression of being, an 
unanalyzable unit, an element. In not so rare limit 
cases, the whole music piece up to the construc¬ 
tion ofthe plateau the musicians produced and that 
buried the world may appearagain, this time having 
¡ssued from the plateau as an unanalyzable sound. 
In some instances, the same sounds that were 
ungenerated and analyzable atthe music piece’s 
beginning are generated through the encounter 
with chaos and ¡ssue as unanalyzable units overthe 
plateau the musicians produced and that buried the 
world. Ochs’s music is historical not only through 
inspirations and influences (in Pipe Dreams [Black 
Saint, 1994], he provides a partial listingof these 
through the dedications ofthe pieces: Albert Ayler, 
PeteTownshend, Ray Charles, Steve Lacy, Anthony 
Braxton, Morton Feldman, lannisXenakis, and 
Roscoe Mitchell); but also because ¡t generates its 
sounds through an encounter with chaos—¡t is his¬ 
torical up to the establishment ofthe plateau that 
buriesthe world. 

In the paintings of Frank Auerbach there is 
an equivalent production of a burial ofthe world, 
partly through a particularthick layering ofthe 
paint.The painter must have required his models 
to stay motionless duringthe paintingsessions in 
part because such motionlessness, reminiscent 
of that of corpses, madethe burial easier.The cir- 
cumstancethatthe painting’s figure ofthe model 
comes from the burial ofthe world as ¡t were gets 
replayed, deepened at another level: Auerbach 
never seemsto be satisfied with the first painted 
figure, scratching it and painting over it, i.e., burying 
it. How many times have JulietYardley Mills (J.Y.M.) 
and Stella West (E.O.W.) been buried while posing 


for Auerbach! Forany discerning model,the hard- 
est aspect of posing for Auerbach would not bethe 
“deformations,” which might make ¡t difficult for him 
or herto recognize himself or herself inthe painted 
figure,or may make him or herfeelthat hisor her 
image has been subjected to violence, violated; but 
the burial,and,even more, perhaps,the dispos- 
session, through the figure that issues from the 
model’s burial, of the possibility of “having” a ghost. 

I can envision Stella West lamentingto Auerbach in 
1973: “You divested me even of my ghost and now 
you discard me!”Overall, Artaud’s assertion that 
“there are no ghosts inthe paintings of van Gogh” 175 
applies even betterto the work of Frank Auerbach— 
were one to, exceptionally, encounter a ghost in an 
Auerbach painting, this would bedueto human,all- 
too-human artistic misjudgments, where a figure 
was judged to be a botched one and consequently 
buried, when actually it had issued from the burial 
of the world. The fact of this kind of painting is not 
the model beforethe painter, butthe unanalyzable 
figure that issues from the burial of the world.The 
figure in each of the forty-one sessions ending in 
Auerbach’s Portraitof Sandra, 1973-1974, does not 
resultfrom the modification of the previous ones, 
since, when notvalid,the resultantfigure ofthe 
previous day’s work is scrubbed. Alongthe painting 
sessions, Auerbach becomes more adeptat paint¬ 
ing not the figure, butthe burial ofthe world from 
which the figure issues. Robert Hughes’s discussion 
of Portraitof Sandra in his book Frank Auerbach 
(Thamesand Hudson, 1990) is inadequate since it 
concentrates on the alterations the figure under- 
went, ignoringthe changesthe painter madeto 
the thick background from which the figure issued. 
Auerbach is one ofthe great portraitists by being 
a great painter ofthe background from which the 


figure issues. In some artworks, what is a matter 
of judgment in terms of success orfailure is not 
the figure in front ofthe background orthe sound 
overthe plateau, but whetherthe background or 
plateau buried the world.The figure or sound that 
issues from a successful background or plateau 
that buried the world should not be subjectto revi¬ 
sión, erasu re, or destruction by the musician or 
paintersince (the musió workor painting implies 
that) he or she was buried along with the rest ofthe 
world. Once the musician or painter has produced 
the musical plateau or painted background that 
buried the world, includingthe musician or painter 
himself or herself, he or she is as effaced as, if not 
more effaced than John Cage once the latter had 
established the chance procedures by which a given 
musió piece wasto be generated.The unplanned in 
Ochs’s musió is not limited to the improvisations in 
certain specified sections of his pieces; it ineludes 
the soundsthat issue from the plateau thatthe 
Rova Saxophone Quartet and Figure 8 musicians 
produced and that buried the world.That the same 
few figures issue from the burial ofthe world in 
Auerbach’s paintings is symptomatic of an obses- 
sion ofthe image ratherthan ofthe painter. I picture 
Auerbach protesting:“lt is not I who am obsessive; it 
is the figure who is obsessive!” 

Few musió works are as little interactive as a 
Larry Ochs musió piece once the Rova Saxophone 
Quartet has produced the musical plateau that 
buries the world. And few artworks are as little 
interactive as a Frank Auerbach painting once he 
has buried the world through painting;the stare of 
Auerbach’s figures cannot be arrested by anything 
or anybody in front of it, everyone, indeed the whole 
world, having been buried by the background from 
which the figure issued. How insensitive mustthe 


spectators or listeners of such works of art or music 
beto continué to be distracted! 

The Anamorphic Skull’s Aside 

If one has not died physically prematurely, one day 
one may, like Rilke’s Malte Laurids Brigge, 176 learn 
to see. If one has not ceased to live prior to the 
initiation of dying before dying, one day some art- 
works may learn to gaze at one. He was standing 
before a vanity in the National Gallery in London. 

A man and a woman in their late twenties or early 
thirties approached the painting. Most probably 
in associative reaction tothe skull in the artwork, 
the man started recitingsome of the words Hamlet 
utters while holdingthe skull ofYorick,the late 
king’s jester:“Here hungthose lipsthat I have 
kissed I know not how oft. Where be your gibes now, 
your gambols, your songs, your flashes of merri- 
ment... ? Quite chop-fallen?” He wondered why 
this man standing in a museum,th¡sarray of vis- 
ibility, did not extemporize a supplement such as: 
“Here were those eyes...” He moved away from the 
couple into the next room. He could still see them 
inthedistance, buttheirconversation was no lon- 
ger audible to him. What drew his attention while 
standing in front of Hans Holbein theYounger’s 
TheAmbassadors was both the amorphous shape 
between the two standing men, and that the cylin- 
drical sundial showed the date of the painting, April 
11,1533, as well as the following times: 9:30 and 
10:30.This last observation reminded him that he 
was scheduled to meetafriend atthe museum’s 
entrance at 4 p.m. He looked at his watch: it was 
3:50. He would haveto head immediatelytothe 
exit if he wished to spare his friend the inconve- 
nience of waiting. Having reached the end of the 


room, he turned. Why? He sensed that he was 
beinggazed atfrom behind.The spot atwhich he 
turned wastheexact pointfrom whichthe blurred, 
amorphous shape appears in focus and it becomes 
clear what it actually is. Anamorphosis is an art 
of the aside.The anamorphic skull, presently in 
focus, had gazed at him not with its eyes, since it 
had none,just empty sockets; but in its entirety. 177 
The anamorphic skull gazes at us as vanities. He 
twice did not see it while seeing it: the first time 
because, looking at it from the wrong standpoint, 
he only saw a shapeless smudge; the second time 
because while he saw it, now in focus, for what it 
actually was, he turned into what it disclosed to 
him, a skull, somethingthat lacks eyes with which 
to see—this blindness is implied by the disappear- 
ance,through blurring, ofthe restof the world as 
the skull becomes in focus (unlikethe skull held 
by Hamlet, the anamorphic one does not belongto 
the world). He quickly averted his eyes.They rested 
temporarilyonthecouple:the man and the woman 
were nowfrozen. Anxious, he averted his lookagain, 
toward others who were still animated and talk- 
ing. But soon silence-over began spreading in the 
rest ofthe museum, more and more of its visito rs 
and employees becomingfrozen.Whilethisdread- 
ful silence-over was spreading elsewhere in the 
museum, he suddenly heard, in asort of whisper, but 
one quite clear, so that he could lócate it a short dis- 
tance behind his back, a voice reciting part of that 
same Hamlet speech:“No one nowto mockyour 
own grinning?” Startled, he turned around.There 
was nobodythere! Suddenly, with an ineluctable 
certainty, he knew that the voice was the skull’s in 
the anamorphosis. Who is a more exemplary locus 
ofthe aside: Hamlet saying, “to be, or notto be,”or 
the anamorphic skull in TheAmbassadors inducing 


voices ¡n one’s head that although they seem to one 
to belongtothe outside world are, likethetheatrical 
aside, though no longer conventionally, not heard by 
others? He was seized by anxiety and started run- 
ning,afraid of beingfrozen any moment into some 
kind of statue (as ¡n the case of one of the dancers 
¡n Maya Deren’s Ritual in Transfigured Time). He ran 
for whatseemed avery long time. At some point, he 
realized that he was moving in a labyrinthine space, 
and that he must have been undergoingover-turns. 
He slowed, then stopped, doubtful of the efficacy 
of moving. Havingdespaired of everexitingthe 
museum, he unexpectedly “found” “himself’actu- 
ally at the door, opening it and leaving. “Why the 
hell are you so late?!”The loud voice of his friend 
snapped him out of his somnambulism. While his 
friend drove in tense “silence,” he realized that 
thenceforth he could still exist outside the labyrinth 
onlythrough the latter’s twisted space and time, 
where the inside is outside (and vice versa). 

On Ñames 


JalalToufic 


Lyn Hejinian: 

I don’t know atthis point whetherthefollowing 
episode, which I remember as having occurred in 
the aftermath of the publication of (Vampires), hap- 
pened in actuality or in adream. Duringthat period 
I would still experience, although at increasingly 
longer intervals, attacks of anxiety. It was during 
one of these, with theirslow reaction time, that 
while closingthe cabinet’s glass door after getting 
a Band-Aid, I glimpsed in it, while it was comingto 
a stop, the image of myface not still as mine was, 
but in the last phase of aturn to face me; indeed I 


could for a very brief moment espy a small stretch of 
the backof my neck (with a barber’s, “Isthe haircut 
ofthe backof the head fine?” passingthrough my 
mind). For a short period, whenever I thought back 
on that episode, I tried, without much success, to 
convince myself that that furtive movement wasan 
effect ofthe mirror’s own motion compounded by 
my anxiety-induced slow reaction time. 

The nymph Echo was one ofthe many suit- 
ors shunned by Narcissus. One day, she followed 
him. She could not address him, since her punish- 
ment for distracting Hera, Zeus’s wife, with stories 
while the god’s concubines managed to escape 
was that she could only repeat what had just been 
said, not initiate an utterance. At one point during 
his walk,feelingunsure of where he was, Narcissus 
inquired:“ls anyone here?” Echo replied:“Here.” 
Lookingaround, but not seeing anyone, he asked 
again:“Why do you avoid me?” Echo replied:“Why 
do you avoid me?” She rushed toward him, but he 
extricated himselffrom her embrace, saying:“l will 
die befo re you ever lie with me!” Echo replied: “Lie 
with me!” 178 During another of his solitary walks, he 
sensed her presence. He resolved notto utterany 
words so as not to give her the opportunity to have a 
conversation with him. He soon carne upon a spring. 
As he looked into its limpid water, he saw his image, 
facing him.Somehow, he feltthat such athingdid 
not go without saying.And indeed he heard right 
then a voice say: “Narcissus!” Deeply entranced by 
the image in the spring’s water, Narcissus did not 
even instinctively turn away from itto look in the 
direction from which Echo’s odd utterance carne. 

But when the word “Narcissus” was repeated, he 
became aware that these two calis were Echo’s. But 
if Echo could only repeat, not initiate, then that first 
cali he heard must have been a repetition of some 


initial utterance of his ñame. Who could have been 
the addresser of that initial interpellation? He carne 
to the realization that he himself must have voice- 
lessly called himself (this voiceless interpellation 
of oneself is virtually the beginningofthe interior 
monologue), 179 and that the circumstance that his 
image in the water was facing him wasthe result of 
asuccessfulinterpellation.It isonly when hevoice- 
lessly interpellated himself that Echo learned his 
ñame and called him by it. Priorto thisscene, his 
suitors, Echo included, did not cali him by his ñame, 
did not know howto cali him; this is partly why he 
gavethem his back, seeminglyshunnedthem. 

At a stage when the child still lacks coordi- 
nation of motor functions, he or she anticipates 
this coordination in the mirror image.The antici- 
pated motor control ineludes—it is disappointing 
it doesn’t in Lacan 180 —the ability toturn around to 
answer a call.To see one’s mirror image facing one 
presupposes not only the standard Lacanian imagi- 
nary identification with the unitary mirror image, but 
also the Althusserian symbolic turn to answer an 
interpellation. 181 Two possibilities: 

— Wheneverthe infant looked in the mirror, he saw 
his image facing him. If that is so,then the mirror 
image not only anticipates forthe child hisfuture 
unity, but also, and in this it is one of his earliest and 
most accomplished teachers, rehearses for him the 
180° turn of response to the voiceless interpellation 
he wilt one day, usingthe ñame he would have been 
given by his parents,addresstothe image he sees in 
the mirror, in the process preparing him to respond 
in thefutureto others’ interpellation (as with any 
rehearsal, glitches may occur, the child perceiv- 
ingthen, as in adream, his figure with its backto 
him in the mirror). In which case, one would have to 
admit that unlike with the other objeets to which 


he ascribes animation, 182 the child would be justi- 
fied in ascribing animation to the mirror image. If 
there is misrecognition in this context, it would not 
be limited to the child’s identification with his mir¬ 
ror image, but would also inelude the mirror image’s 
turningto answerthe interpellation. 

— What the child facingthe mirror sees priorto 
what Lacan termed the mirror stage is what the 
figure facingthe mirror in Magritte’s Reproduction 
Prohibited, 1937, witnesses: a similar figure but with 
its backto him. It may be objected that this could 
not be the case not only because it contradictsthe 
laws of optics, but also because the child does not 
recall such a scene. Is that scene then mythical? 

A Gedankenexperimentl A structu ral presupposi- 
tion? If it is noneofthese, butsomethingactually 
witnessed, why doesn’t the child remember it? Is it 
on account of itstraumatic uncanniness? It is also 
because it is witnessed by someone who has no 
nameyet,thus byan indeterminate one, one who 
cannot be called and consequently recalled.To the 
objection that such aconfiguration cannot be the 
case since it contradicts the laws of optics, one can 
retort: “Because, as he says, the geometric laws of 
the propagation of light map space only, and not 
visión, Lacan does nottheorize the visual field in 
termsofthese laws.” Why then does he, but also 
Joan Copjec,theauthorof the precedingquote, 183 
as well as others who elabórate on his mirror stage, 
assumean image facingthe one lookingatthe mir¬ 
ror? While in Magritte’s painting,the mirror image of 
the human figure isturned 180° in relation to what 
we, adults, normally experience,the mirror image of 
the book placed on the mantelpiece is not, because 
objeets aren’tsubjectto over-turns. Since the mir¬ 
ror image’s facing a human is not natural, butsome- 
thingthat has been mastered, it may failto take 


place: a condition actually encountered ¡n psychosis 
or undeath. 

While he was waitingfor his blind date at a 
party, achild asked him:“What’sthe ríame ofthis 
dog?” He answered:“l have no ¡dea—anyway, adog 
has no name.”Apassingservantwho happened 
to overhearthis conversaron volunteered:“The 
dog’s ñame ¡s Max.”The dog pricked up ¡ts ears and 
glanced ¡ntheirdirection.Thechild looked atthe 
thinker, partly feeling vindicated and partly await- 
inga rejoinderto whatthe servant had just said. 

The thinker thought with dismay: Why ¡sn’t a servant 
who proffers such misinformation to an impres- 
sionable child fired promptly? He resumed, not 
addressinganyone in particular:“Moreover, animáis 
neverturn. Forthe poet Rilke,they are ¡n the Open: 
‘With all ¡ts eyes the natural world looks out into the 
Open.... We ... take the veryyoungchild and forcé 
it around, so that it sees objects—not the Open, 
which is so deep ¡n animáis’ faces.’ 184 ” 185 He then 
yelled tothe dog: “Max!” Beforethe child had time 
to interjectthatthe dog turned, the thinker said to 
him while attentively followingthe dog’s movement: 
“You see? Exactly as I told you.” Disconcerted by 
thechild’sconfusion,thethinker looked aside. He 
saw a woman standing a few feet away staring at 
him.“Nadja?”“Yes.Jalal?”“Yes.”Annoyed with him 
for confusing the child, she said: “Why are you tell- 
ingthe poorchild confusinguntruths?”“Untruths? 

In Génesis, God tellsthe man (from Hebrew ‘adam) 
to give ñames to animáis. He does. A while later, he 
performstwo acts of naming his wife. I nitially, he 
calis her “Woman” (a common ñame even though 
there was then only one specimen of the one it 
designated).This isthe same sort of naming he had 
performed in relation to the animáis; it confirms 
that the ñames that he gave them were generic 


ñames, rather than proper ones. Subsequently, the 
man and the woman eat of the prohibited tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, becomingfully mortal, 
dead even while still physically alive: “And the Lord 
God commanded the man,saying,... of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil,thou shalt not eat of 
it: for in the day thatthou eatestthereof thou shalt 
surely die” (Génesis 2:16-17, King James Versión). 
Thenceforth the Hebrew ‘adam is to be rendered 
as Adam, a proper ñame. 186 Pastthe surreptitious 
introduction of mortality, Adam again gives his wife 
a ñame; this time, it is a proper ñame: Eve.The ani¬ 
máis are not offered by God the opportunity to eat 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil and 
therefore do not, while continuingto be physically 
alive, die as a result of eatingof such a tree.Thus 
theirdeath is not of the same kind as that of the 
humans; it is only biological demise. Whatever its 
owner may believe, strictly speakingthe individual 
animal has no pro per ñame, only a generic one. With 
the possible exception of those animáis, such as 
chimpanzees and orangutans, who can recognize 
themselves in a mirror, 187 and of whom it may be the 
case that they see themselves facing themselves 
in the mirror because they called themselves, the 
mirror image of an animal faces it because animáis’ 
relation to the mirror is from the outset fully within 
the established laws of optics.Thus the animal 
essentially never has the occasion to cali ¡tself, 
and therefore it does not properly have a ñame. It 
could be that animáis also see themselves in the 
mirror not only frontally but also with their backs to 
themselves, but, taking into consideration that they 
would be doing both slmultaneously ,this would be 
because they exist,accordingto Rilke, in the Open, 
thus do not see only half of existence.” She drew 
cióse and kissed him: “You brought me round!” 


The animal does not undergo over-turns; 
consequently, despite the blandness ofthe human 
back, certainly in comparisontothe rearsideof 
many animáis, especially duringtheircourtship, 
the great paintings ofthe back are ofthe human 
figure.The face has certainly been investigated in 
twentieth century thought (Levinas; Deleuze and 
Guattari’s “Year Zero: Faciality”; 188 Deleuze’s “The 
Affection-lmage: Face and Close-Up”; 189 Pascal 
Bonitzer’s “Bobines ou le labyrinthe et la question 
du visage,” 190 etc.) and cinema (Ingmar Bergman 
[Persona ...], Dreyer’s The Passion ofJoan ofArc...). 
But a subterranean investigation ofthe back has 
also been taking place in thought (JalalToufic’s 
concept over-turn ...), cinema (Beckett’s Film ...), 
and art (Magritte...). Magritte isone ofthe great 
painters ofthe human back,ofthe mortal’s back: 
Pandora’s Box, 1951; The Ready-Made Bouquet, 

1956; L’amiintime, 1958; The Spirit ofAdventure, 
1962; and Decalcomania, 1966.To renderthe back 
in the way it appears in these paintings, or at least 
to providethe rightconditionsfor itto be painted 
in this manner, it is not enough to walktothe other 
side of a person facingone and paint what one sees 
then, norto simply ask him or herto turn around. 

The aforementioned Magritte paintings cannot be 
fully appreciated irrespective of his Reproduction 
Prohibited, 1937, the pivotal and greatest painting of 
the mortal’s back, which shows a man with his back 
to us both inside and outside the mirror in front of 
which he is standing, and which functions as their 
key.To reach the non-accidental back we witness 
in Reproduction Prohibited, one has to have had 
trouble naming, for example, calling Edward James, 
the ostensible model of Reproduction Prohibited, 
by some other ñame, or one must have reached 
the condition of possibility of such a back, the 


over-turn, which the dead man or woman undergoes 
and which undoes his or herturn to answerthe cali 
by his or her proper ñame. It isthusfittingto find in 
the oeuvre ofthe painter of Reproduction Prohibited 
at least one painting that can be viewed as instanc- 
ingtrouble naming: in Magritte’s Dream Key, 1930, 
an egg is “called”“Acacia,” a woman’s shoe, “The 
moon,” a hat, “Snow,” a glass, “Storm” (and in his The 
Treachery of Images [Lo trahison des images], 1928— 
29, one can read under what clearly looks like a pipe, 
“Ceci n’est pas une pipe” [This is not a pipe] 191 ). Is 
it at all surprising that a film with the epigraphic 
intertitle “A Picture Shot in the Back” should raise 
the question of naming: “Suppose we made a mis- 
take atthe very beginningand we called red ‘green,’ 
how would we know today?”/“What if I have called 
the flower by another name?”/“Suppose we cali it 
‘image’ but the real word is’reality’” (Godard’s King 
Lear, 1987)? Already atthe time of Prénom Carmen, 
1983,Godard was proposingthat “cinema should 
show things before they receive a ñame, so that 
they can be given a ñame, or that we can give in to 
the businessof nam¡ngthem,”and advancingthat 
“the real title ofthe film [Prénom Carmen] could be 
Before the Ñame. Before Language, in other words, 
Before Language (Children Playing Carmen).”' 92 It 
is much more difficult to reach this condition for 
humansthan forflowers. Reachingthe condition 
prior to any ñame requires that one get to a time 
that precedes one’s interpellation of oneself (in the 
mirror) orthat instances its undoing:to an infant up 
to around a year oíd, orto someone undergoingthe 
psychotic experience ofthe over-turn ofthe mirror 
image—the transitory madness of King Lear would 
have provided an occasion for the latter scene. 

The parenthesis of the altérnate title for Prénom 
Carmen, “(Children Playing Carmen),” prepares one 


forthe first eventuality; K/'ng Lear’ s ¡ntertitle “A 
Picture Shot ¡n the Back”forthe second. Both would 
have provided a complementary exploration to that 
of the face ¡n such Godard 1980s works as Passion, 

1982 (mainly the video shots of the face of Hanna 
Schygulla), and Grandeuretdécadence d’un petit 
commerce de cinéma, 1986. Unfortunately, Prénom 
Carmen and K/'ng Lear presenta mundane investiga¬ 
ron of the back, Godard failing in the latterfilm to 
developthe “picture shot in the back” beyond the 
thematic of betrayal—that of King Lear by two of his 
daughters,that of himself by the producers of the 
film, etc.—and a critique of the customary seating 
arrangement in cinema theaters, in which the spec- 
tators havetheir backs to each other.Therefore First 
Ñame: Carmen, the English title of Godard’s Prénom 
Carmen, is more appropriate than the original, 
French title. 

A doctor who used hypnosis in his work 
wastreatinga patient with an intractable case 
of amnesia. Even after several weeks of lack of 
progress, he stillfelt that the patient, who could 
not remember his own ñame, may be healed. After 
one more fruitless session in his office, the doctor 
accompanied the patient to his room.Onthe way 
there,the patientslowed down.Sensingthis,the 
doctorturned around and sawthatthe patient had 
stopped in front of the mirror hunginthe hallway. 
Onthespurofthe moment, the doctor called him. 

He quickly remembered that his amnesiac patient 
did not recall his ñame and so felt no consternation 
that his patient did notturntoward him butcontin- 
ued to look in the mirror. He gingerly approached his 
patient.To his amazement,the mirror image of his 
patient was givingthe latterits back. Witnessing 
this anomaly proved traumatic forthe doctor. He 
himself became amnesiac—although not fully so: 


only apparently could he no longer remember his 
ñame, since when he faced a mirror, the figure in the 
mirror faced him. 

The prognosis of the prison’s doctor was that 
the prisoner would die withinthree monthsof an 
incurable disease—the doctor was “a great deal 
more reliable... than most” not only because his 
diagnoses of sicknesses were medically accurate, 
but also because those of his prognoses that indi- 
cated imminent death were accurate even when 
the sick man or woman ostensibly survived the 
deadline he proffered since they were performa- 
tivesthatturned the person into adead one come 
the deadline. A few days beforethe aforementioned 
deadline,the prisoner made a desperate attemptto 
flee the prison. He was caught, and it was decided 
that his punishment would be death byfiringsquad. 
A few days later, as hestood with his back to the fir- 
ing squad, he heard the commander yell, “Hey, you 
there!”As far as he knew, heturned,yet he contin- 
ued facingthe wall (histurn was overturned by an 
over-turn—had healreadydied bythen in confor- 
mity with the doctor’s prognosis?).The commander 
then yelled the prisoner’s name,yetthe latterdid 
notturn,for he did not recognizethat ñame as his 
and so disregarded what he took to be a cali to 
another man. At this point he heard the commander 
order his soldiers:“Turn him forcibly!” As the sol- 
diers approached him, he heard the commander 
yellin panicand dread: “Stop! Were you toturn that 
mortal, who did notturn when called, around would 
space itself rotate with him, or would we discover 
then that the condemned still has his backto us?” 

The backturnedto us not accidentally, but as 
a result of an over-turn, is even more the site of the 
ethical than the face (Levinas: “Access to the face 
is straightaway ethical”; 193 “the ethical relation, the 


face to face, ...” 194 ). Ethics regarding moríais, who are 
dead while alive and henee, insofar as they are dead, 
undergo over-turns, ¡s basically related to the back. 

Someone has his backto me. I cali what I 
take to be his name,forexample:“Friedrich.”The 
person does not turn. One possibility is that he is 
not Friedrich,that he merely happensto look like 
Friedrich f rom the back; another possibility is that 
he “is” Friedrich but, having died before dying, 
he assumes other ñames—for example Prado or 
Chambige—if not every ñame in history,and there- 
fore does not turn as he considers that the cali is 
addressed to another man;yet another possibility is 
that he “is” Friedrich and that notwithstanding his 
having died before dying and his resultantassump- 
tion of every ñame in history heturned —since 
“every ñame in history” ineludes “Friedrich” (his 
ñame while he lived)—but his turn was overturned 
by an over-turn and so he continúes to lookaway 
from me. What I am describingas atwo-stage pro- 
cess in which the dead man turns to answer the 
cali but his turn is overturned by an over-turn that 
undoesthe initialturn is experienced otherwise by 
the dead man: he turned to answer the cali but, to 
his bewilderment, he continued nonethelessto face 
in the same direction; 195 and it is experienced differ- 
ently by the caller:the one called did not respond to 
the cali, did not turn at all. Unless he has died before 
dying, the one callingagain and again someone 
whose back isto him withoutthe latter appearing 
to respond to the cali by turningtoward him is most 
likely to sooner or later considerthat he is calling 
the wrong person, cease calling and leave. Henee it 
is unsettlingto undergo over-turns not only because 
one continúes then to look in the same direction 
notwithstanding one’s turn (again and again) in 
the opposite direction, thus becomingdisoriented 


in a labyrinthine space, but also because, as a 
consequence of one’s repeated failure to answer 
their calis, one ends up beingabandoned even by 
those who love one in such a manner thatthey are 
unable to mourn one successfully,to let go of one, 
in the process losingthe possibility of leavingthe 
labyrinth, since one way to get out of the labyrinth 
(as well as notto enter it “in thefirst place”) is 
to manage not to be separated from at least one 
(other) living human. Why is itthat, unless they 
died before dying physically, even those who love 
melancholically the one who died end up in all prob- 
ability abandoning him or her? It is because they 
don’t heed whatthey should intuit as mortals,that 
¡s,as dead while alive, that the dead cannot,dueto 
the over-turns they undergo, successfully turn to 
answer a cali, and so they end up deducingthatthey 
are calling the wrong person. 

When one is deserted or betrayed by every- 
body, one looks in the mirrorto confirm to oneself 
that one can still count on oneself. It may be that 
one willthen discoverto one’s dismay and horror 
that one has been deserted even by oneself: he saw 
his backto himself in the mirror. Frightened, he 
screamed, but no sound issued from his mouth. He 
soon became even more scared that the figure in the 
mirror would manage somehowto sense hisfearful 
voiceless callthan of seeingthe mirror image with 
its backto him. But his mirror image did not seem to 
hear his sous-entendu cali. Maybe what one fears 
most is no longerto successfully ¡nterpellate one¬ 
self (in the mirror). At its ¡ntensest,fear not only sti- 
fles my voice, rendering me speechless, but it also 
extends my speechlessness to the sous-entendu 
cali of myself in the mirror,the oneto which, as long 
asi have not died before (physically) dying, the fig¬ 
ure in the mirror responds. After a while, the figure 


¡n the mirror not havingturned toward him, hefelt 
disconcerted no longer because hetookitas natural 
thatthe mirror image faces the one looking in the 
mirror, but because the figure, which, because it 
had its backto him, he no longer viewed as a mirror 
image, did notappearto sense his gaze and thus 
turn. He felt that if the figure did not do so, it was 
that he did not exist. He was apprehensive that were 
someoneto pass by,that person would not notice 
he wasthere. While he was preoccupied with these 
thoughts,someone bumped into him! Laterthatday, 
the dread that had taken hold of him then having 
subsided, he tried to account for that incident by 
hypothesizingthatthe person who bumped into him 
was absentminded. Why was his anxietytinged with 
shame and guilt? When he became less anxious, he 
realized thatthe guilt or shame he was feeling was 
the result not of some specific act he had done but 
of the connection he, unawares, was allowingto 
take place between the anomaly he was seeing in 
the mirror,the figure with its backto him,and the 
expression lostface. 

To view interpellation as basically and mainly 
related to guilt is to be guilty of a double misrecogni- 
tion.This is because the paradigmatic interpella¬ 
tion is not that of being hailed in prívate or public, 
forexample, by a policeman in the Street, but that 
of hailingone’s image in the mirror—in the primary 
interpellation, it ¡sthe weakest, mostfragile who 
hails: a child who has no motor control or unity yet. It 
is also because such a view ¡mpliesthat one is pay- 
ing attention exclusively or at least ¡nordinately to 
the one who answers the interpellation; in the case 
ofthe paradigmatic interpellation, to the figure in 
the mirror but not to the one in front ofthe mirror. 
While manyscholars haveargued thatthe main State 
ofthe one whoturnsto respond to interpellation is 


guilt (while the example ofthe policeman as hailer 
in histexton interpellation is neither accidental ñor 
innocent, Althusser is more circumspectthan the 
aforementioned ¡nterpreters of his text: “And yet it 
[the 180° physicalturnto respond to the unspecific 
hailing by a figure of authority] is a strange phe- 
nomenon, and one which cannot be explained solely 
by‘guilt feelings,’despite the large numbers who 
‘have something on their consciences’” 196 ), I think 
thatthe main State ofthe one initiating the primary 
interpellation in front ofthe mirror and witnessing 
the responsive turn is trusting gratitude, for, except 
in psychotic States, every time there is interpella¬ 
tion in front ofthe mirror,there is, in response,the 
180°-turn ofthe figure inthe mirror. The narcissism 
of mortals always contains an element of gratitude: 
mortals, who can undergo over-turns, are grateful to 
the figure inthe mirror for turning toward them when 
¡nterpellated—even the mother does not always, 
“automatically,” do that for her child. 

The Dancer’sTwo Bodies 197 

His fascination with her started during a multimedia 
dance in which she performed.Atsome point,she 
looked toward the section ofthe auditorium where 
he was seated. He was su re that it was as a general 
audience memberthat her look happened to rest 
briefly on him. Soon, she lost her mirror image; not 
surprisingly her movements were then shortly mir- 
rored by another, physically dissimilar dancer. Later, 
the stage became dark and he could see her close- 
up on a large screen. Something uncanny took place 
then, something he should have expected, having 
written about it, but that nonetheless made him 
feel anxious when it happened so unmistakably. 198 
He had the unsettling feeling that she was gazing 


at and addressing him specifically. It was a quasi- 
psychotic moment, of the sort schizophrenics some- 
times feelon watchingaTV program or hearinga 
radio broadcast:thatthe broadcasteris addressing 
them specifically. He attended all her subsequent 
performances of that dance in its brief run. Soon 
he was dating her. One day she invited him to come 
see her rehearse a new dance.They arrived early at 
the studio. She wanted him to hug her. She did not 
ask him to do that but started to dance. Feeling she 
was partly disappearing, by being projected as a 
subtle dancer into dance’s realm of altered move- 
ment, space, and time, he hugged her. Soon, her 
dance partner arrived, and the two dancers started 
a pos de deux. Shortly, he could feel that she was no 
longer fully in the room. (She was also not fully in the 
realm of altered movement, body, space, and time 
into which her dance projected a subtle versión of 
her.) 199 On various occasions he mentioned to her 
this impression he had on looking at her dance. “You 
keeptelling me that I am not fully present where 
we happen to be when I dance! You’ll quickly forget 
me were I to prematurely die.” It perplexed him to 
hear her say this. In the second half of Hitchcock’s 
Vértigo and Robbe-Grillet’s L’lmmortelle, rather 
expectedly the bereaved protagonist revisitsthe 
places that ostensibly convey the beloved’s earlier 
presence and current absence, except that, and this 
is partly what makesthese films two of the major 
cinematic works of melancholia, this earlier pres¬ 
ence itself was already not a full one, but affected 
with absence! In Vértigo, this absence assumesthe 
guise of Madeleine’s trance States and her posses- 
sion byadead woman;the accompanyingepisodes 
of posthypnotic amnesia;and her mysterious dis- 
appearancefrom a hotel (havingfollowed her into 
the building, Scottie istold by the deskattendant 


that she did not see the woman in question come in, 
and he ascertains for himself that she is not in the 
room whose shutters he saw her open). Precisely 
because as dancers they are not fully where they 
ostensibly are, since they are conjointly projected as 
subtle dancers into dance’s realm of altered move¬ 
ment, body, space, and time, dancers are most apt 
to induce melancholia when they die ( Giselle ). But 
doesn’t the circumstance that the immobilizations 
in dance allow a backward-in-time motion in dance’s 
realm of altered movement, space, and time, so that 
in principie death can be reversed, reduce the even- 
tuality of melancholia following the premature death 
of an intensely loved dancer? On the contrary, it 
heightens such an eventuality since it makes it very 
difficult for the dancer in love with another dancer 
to accept that the latter’s death is final, a refusal 
that undoes the normal process of mourning, usher- 
ingin melancholia.The limittowards which dance 
(that produces a projection of a subtle dancer into its 
realm of altered movement, space, and time) tends 
and therefore the temptation and predilection spe- 
cificto itis not death butdefinitivedisappearance: 
not of the subtle body, since the latter exists in a 
realm in which immobilization (which, as the genetic 
element of movement, makes all kinds of extraordi- 
nary movements possible) cantake place, therefore 
where backward-in-time movement is possible, 
henee where disappearance is not final; but of the 
material body, the dancer having been completely 
refined to a subtle body in dance’s realm of altered 
movement, space, and time. She advanced so far in 
her projection as a subtle dancer, she began to feel 
that she could linger longer and longer in dance’s 
realm of altered movement, body, space, and time. 
Sheasked him: “What if one day I don’tcome back 
from dance’s realm of altered silence, body, space, 


and time, having become so refined as to be reduced 
to the subtle dancer?” He replied that such a feat is 
much more difficultto accomplish than she antici- 
pates;that ¡ttookallthe discipline and enlighten- 
ment of a Dzogchen master to manage a feat that 
was not identical but nonetheless somewhat analo- 
gous: the great transfe re rice into the bodyoflight. 

In Carlos Saura’s Love, the Magician (aka 
A Love Bewitched, 1986), Carmelo is told that the 
only wayto release Candela from being haunted by 
José, her slain husband, is to manage a substitution 
between her and the dead man’s mistress, Lucia. 
The latter accompanies Candela and her present 
lover Carmelo to the ruined location haunted by 
Jose.They advance in spacetoward their destina¬ 
ron. Jose’s ghost appears. In dance movements, 
Candela and Carmelo start moving backward in 
time—to beforethey headed tothe encounter. Lucia 
advancestoward Jose,thustoward the past, which 
has come to meet her in the figure of a revenant with 
unfinished business. 200 

It is unfortunatethat Francis Ford Coppola’s 
foray into the musical and the vampire film took the 
form oftwo independent films, One from the Heart, 

1982, and Bram Stoker’s Dracula, 1992. Had Coppola 
joined the two realms of death and dance in one 
film,thefollowingsituation would have become 
possible. As she, a dancer, stood “with” Count 
Dracula in the great hall of his castle, she, horrified 
by them, closed his eyes that gaze atthe undeath 
realm.Then, in orderto regain hercomposure and 
to partly be elsewhere, in dance’s realm of altered 
space and time, she began to dance. While she was 
dancing, he, an undead, who did not appear in the 
mirror in the hall wherethey ostensibly were, asked 
her:“Where are you now?”“Also in aforest” (on the 
two other occasions on which they were again in 


the same hall and he asked, while she was danc¬ 
ing, about her whereabouts, she answered the first 
time, “Also in this hall,” and the second time, “Also 
in this hall as it was fifty years ago”). As he began to 
respond,“l do ...”she placed herfinger on his lips 
momentarily. He resumed,“seethe...”—atthis point 
he, while his eyes were still closed, outlined with his 
hands her figure—“hidden in the forest.” 

Did he, as a writer, accompany her into 
dance’s realm of altered body, movement, silence, 
musió, space, and time? In away,through his writ- 
ing, he did, but only in a general, abstract manner. 

He had to admitto himself that he could not do it 
specifically, as her dance partner could.The seam- 
less tele-interaction of his beloved with her dance 
partner across the two sepárate branches of the 
realm of altered space and time into which their 
dance projected subtle versions of them made him 
feelthat his relationship with her in the same world 
was, however intense, a commonplace one. And so, 
he told herthat he would no longerattend her dance 
performances. It was for ethical reasons that he did 
notaskherto putastopto herdancingcareer:he 
was aware howfutile such a demand would proveto 
be since he still remembered thetwisted last scene 
in Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger’s The Red 
Shoes (1948). In this film, arriving atthe principal 
ballerina’s room backstage just beforethe ballet 
performance wasto begin, her selfish husband 
crudely insisted that she cease her dancing career, 
giving her an ultimátum to either immediately leave 
with him or bearthe responsibilityforthe prema¬ 
tura cessation of their relationship. Soon after, while 
waitingforthetrain, he saw her in the distance run- 
ning toward him. Spotting him from the edge of the 
balcony overlooking the station, she tried to quickly 
join him—with one leap. Psychologically, atthe level 


of a character torn between her passion for dance 
and her love for her husband,the leap was asuicidal 
gesture. And yet,this gesture by which she indicated 
herfailure to resolvethe conflict between these 
two exclusive options simultaneously intimated 
that she chose dance: the leap was a throwback to 
dance, which allows the seamless direct connec- 
tion of spaces that are not contiguous. While dying, 
she beseeched himto take off the slippers. Hethen 
recognized that even while imploring him to help 
her get rid of the ballet shoes, 201 and thus seemingly 
synecdochically of dance, she was still implicated 
in the latter,for he remembered that she madethe 
same entreaty—to the diegetic priest—in The Red 
Shoes ballet in which she starred. 

Although she did a striptease during her 
next dance, she started the performance with a 
duet with another female dancer who made the 
same gestures, quickly becoming her double, 
she losingthrough thedoublingthe mirrorimage. 
Consequently it became extremely difficult not only 
to distinguish the two different-looking women, 
but also, and despite the ostensible enactment 
through the striptease of a reduction tothe bodily 
¡mage,to properly seethe image.“Willyou some day 
have sex with the dancer who doubled me during a 
performance in which I lost my mirror image, feel- 
ing no guilt atthe personal level, brushing it off as 
not beingata‘basic level’an act of infidelity?”“The 
doubling lasts only forthe duration of the dance.” 

The body image of the dancer is not limited 
tothe mirror image, since it also involvesthe subtle 
dancer induced by dance and projected by it into its 
realm of altered body, movement,s¡lence, music, 
space, and time, who could be taller, thinner, etc. 
Thus the dancer is surprised when someone is 
interested solely in his or herflesh and blood body, 


feeling: What about the subtle body? It is those who 
have a problematic relation to the body, those who 
cannot stand the suffocation of a reduction tothe 
(f lesh and blood) body, who are most attracted to 
dancers, who while beingthe closesttothe (flesh 
and blood) body are also the most distant from it. 
With the dancer, it is less a matter of having a body 
and a soulthan of having two bodies: the flesh and 
blood one and a subtle one. 

So many dancers are training in front of the 
large mirror covering one of the studio’s walls, all 
doingthe same gesture, mirror images of each 
other. What is exasperating atthe level of training, 
this multiplication,this absence of uniqueness, 
becomesof no ¡mportance,the lightestto bear, once 
one accomplishes dance and is thereby projected 
into dance’s realm of altered body and movement 
where one is already in anothertime and place 
than the others, somethingoften indicated bythe 
change to solos. With others as the flesh and blood 
dancer in one of those formations dearto Busby 
Berkeley; 202 alone as the subtle dancer in one of 
the sepárate branches of dance’s realm of altered 
movement, silence, music, space, and time. 

The revelation that the pos de deux is per- 
formed acrossthe two sepárate branches of the 
realm of altered body, silence, music, space, and 
time into which dance projects subtle versions of 
the two dancers can, as in The Belle of New York, 
take the form of an odd awkwardness and mis- 
matching of the couple’s dance movements in what 
was untilthen and what willsubsequently resume 
being perfectly matched dance movements by 
the couple. Or it can take, as in The Red Shoes, the 
form of the absence of one of the dancers: the final 
performance ofthe ballet despite the death ofthe 
principal bailen na, while functioning at the story 


level as a tribute of the ballet company’s director to 
his star (“Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to tell 
you that Miss Page is unable to dance tonight—ñor 
indeed any other night. Nevertheless, we’ve decided 
to present The Red Shoes; it is the ballet that made 
her ñame and whose ñame she made”), also implies 
that even the first time the ballet was performed, 
when she was physically present, she and her part- 
ner tele-interacted seamlessly acrossthe sepá¬ 
rate branches ofthe realm of altered body, silence, 
music, space, and time into which dance projected a 
subtle versión of each of them. 203 

Gilíes Deleuze:“Forantiquity, movement 
refers to intelligible elements, Forms or Ideas which 
arethemselveseternaland immobile.... Movement, 
conceived inthis way, willthus be the regulated 
transition from one form to another, that is, an order 
of poses or privileged instants, as in a dance.... The 
modern scientific revolution has consisted in relat- 
ing movement notto privileged instants, butto any- 
instant-whatever.” 204 Classical ballet ( Giselle ...) was 
amixed regime of transcendent poses and imma- 
nent immobilizations. Ittried to makethe immanent 
immobilizations that are a characteristic ofthe 
realm into which dance projects a subtle body of 
the dancer and that the subtle dancer may undergo 
at any-instant-whatever artificially coincide with 
the transcendent poses (otherthan through the 
immobilization in dance and death,an unnatural 
dead stop brought about by silence-over, one can- 
not exactlysuperimposeoverthe ldea,overthe ideal 
posture, eternal and immobile, since every other kind 
of stopping leaves a rest as it comes to rest—this 
remainder, which is one ofthe differences between 
the resultant motionlessness and immobilization, 
allows everything else to remain in its place rather 
than acquireauto-mobility).Thefollowing words of 


Deleuze,“The privileged instants of Eisenstein,orof 
any other director, are still any-instant-whatevers; 
to put itsimply,the any-instant-whatever can be 
regular or singular, ordinary or remarkable,” 205 apply 
even better to Maya Deren’s Ritual in Transfigured 
Time, where one ofthe sculptures in the park is, 
unlike the others, which are embodiments of Forms, 
reached through the freeze-framing of a dancer who 
shortly before was mingling with others at a party. 
The subtle dancer of classical ballet was affined to 
the Idea and the ideal pose and posture since the 
latter, entailing no residue, have no past and since 
the immobilizations in dance’s altered realm of body, 
movement, silence, music, and time make possible 
backward-in-time motion,a kind of bodily anamne¬ 
sis divested of psychological remembrance. 

Dance, which, in the altered realm of body, 
silence, and movement into which it projects a 
subtle versión ofthe dancer, makes possible immo¬ 
bilization, the genetic element of motion, allows 
all sorts of extraordinary movements, including 
an auto-mobility ofthe inanimate. The first couple 
of times when its winding mechanism carne to a 
stop, the dolí became again motionless, while in its 
vicinity a number of dancers were frozen.The third 
time the winding mechanism carne to a stop, its 
faint sound no longer audible, the dolí continuedto 
move, having acceded tothe auto-mobility allowed 
by dance in its realm of altered body, silence, and 
movement in which it projects a subtle versión of 
the dancer (in the “Olympia”section in Powelland 
Pressburger’s The Tales ofHoffmann, afterthe pup- 
pet’s dismemberment, its leg continúes to dance on 
its own, manifesting the auto-mobility ofthe inani¬ 
mate allowed by dance). 206 When the mechanical dolí 
attains the State of dance, a cessation of its move¬ 
ment would be dueto its becomingfrozen in dance’s 


realm of altered body, movement, silence, and music. 
The notion of rewindingthe doll’s mechanism 
occurred to ¡ts erstwhile master, but, being himself a 
dancer, he dismissed ¡t—he must have sensed that 
he would not be able to do so since the dolí was then 
frozen still, thus withheld from time, with the conse- 
quencethatthe action of rewindingit, one that takes 
place in time or is a form of time, could not be effec- 
tuated untilthe dolí was no longer frozen but subject 
to time again.The dolí resumed its movement on its 
own once the silence-over had receded. 

Heinrich von Kleist:“‘And the advantage... a 
puppet would have over a living dancer?’ ‘The advan¬ 
tage? First a negative gain ... :that such a figure 
would never be affected. For affectation appears, 
as you know, when the soul (vis motríx) locates itself 
at any point other than the center of gravity of the 
movement. Because the puppeteer absolutely Con¬ 
trols the wire orstring, he Controls and has power 
over no other point than this one: therefore all the 
other limbs are whatthey should be—dead, puré 
pendulumsfollowingthe simple law of gravity, an 
outstandingquality that we lookfor in vain in most 
dancers.... It would be almost impossible for a man 
to attain even an approximation of a mechanical 
being. In such a realm only a God could measure up 
to this matter.... Grace... appears to best advantage 
in that human bodily structure that has no con- 
sciousness at all—or has infinite consciousness— 
that is, in the mechanical puppet, or in the God” (“On 
the MarionetteTheatre,”translated byThomasG. 
Neumiller).Whiletheflesh and blood dancer can- 
not be as perfect as the puppet, the subtle dancer 
projected by him or her into dance’s realm of altered 
body, movement, space, and time certainly can; it 
seemsthatin his“Onthe MarionetteTheatre” Kleist 
sticks to the dancing flesh and blood person, not 


perceivingsuperimposed on him or her the subtle 
dancer heorshe projects.Thetrainingof the dancer 
is not to change his or her flesh and blood body into 
a perfect one adequate to that most spiritual, incor- 
porealearthlything, music (acrazytemptation and 
goal), and to the spatial and temporal possibilities 
produced by dance, such as entering and moving in 
what were up to then two-dimensional objects, etc.; 
but ratherto enable him or herto projectthe subtle 
body that alone can be adequate to music (-over) 
and the space and time of dance’s realm of altered 
movement and body. Whatthe protagonistofTwyla 
Tharp’s dance The Catheñne Wheel (1981) does not 
grasp isthat it is not she, but her subtle dancer who 
has to emulate the electronic dancer. Once more the 
writertolerantly listened to the litany of the danc¬ 
ers’ complaintsabout not reachingthe perfect State 
of body and movement while dancing. It amused him 
that dancers did not seem to know about the subtle 
dancer they project. Although not expressly know- 
ingaboutthis subtle dancerthey project,they must 
intuit his or her presence, since this litany of dissat- 
isfaction isthe result of a comparison with the sub¬ 
tle dancer. It is not in relation to any other flesh and 
blood dancer, not even an Ulanovaor an Astaire,that 
the dancer compares himself or herself and feels 
dissatisfaction, but, unawares,tothe subtle dancer 
he or she projects into dance’s realm of altered body 
and movement. 

They were out with a friend at a nightclub. She 
walked to the platform and started to move to the 
music. His friend asked him:“Why this admiration 
for dancers?” “I admire dancers because they are 
graceful in the realm of altered movement, music, 
silence, space, and time into which dance projects a 
subtle versión of them, a realm with many dangers, 
for example, silence-over, immobilization,the loss 


of the mirror ¡mage... How comparatively sheltered 
and Limited is the elegance of many fashion mod- 
els, and even the poise of cats, which are playful, 
but risk nothing. Right now, she is not projected 
into dance’s realm of altered movement, musió, 
silence, space, and time, and therefore her grace 
has no occasion to manifest itself—her movements 
are merely elegant.”On returningto herseat,she 
remarked:“l need to come hereafewtimesa week, 
to sway tothe music-in, in orderto mitígate the 
awe that as a dancer I feel for music-over, whose 
appearance and disappearance is out of my con¬ 
trol and which, angelically, can save me from being 
immobilized by silence-over.” 

On Portraits 


Jalal Toufic, Los Angeles 
1/24/1998 


ChristyTurlington, New York: 207 
Toward the end of a recent session of my class 
“Dance in/and Film” at California Institute of the 
Arts, I putforth:“What fashion supermodel willever 
have the grace of a dancer? None. What fashion 
supermodel would have given Heinrich von Kleist, 
the author of ‘On the Marionette Theater,’ the taste 
to write on the grace of models? None.” I was asked: 
“Jalal, do you deny that models walk more elegantly 
than dancers?”“No, I don’t deny it. Dancersfind it 
more difficult than others to walk because they are 
used, as dancers, to connect directly non-contig- 
uous spaces-times. 208 Yet it sometimes happens 
that while seemingto be simply walking,they have 
already, as is revealed by how time and the space 
around them have become altered, began dancing, 
and then who can compete with the graceful‘walk’ 


of the dancer? Anyway, while elegant, is supermod- 
els’ walk graceful? No supermodel will ever achieve 
the grace of walking of Henry David Thoreau, the 
author of ‘Walking.’” A student carne to me after- 
ward and asked if I had seen Robert Leacock’s 
Catwalk (1996). I said no. She requested that I watch 
it—in its entirety. I promised to do so. In the last 
scene of the film, while handingyou the portrait he 
had just painted of you, Francesco Clemente said to 
you:“This is whatyou’re goingto look like in heaven.” 
How conceited is Clemente here and how false is 
his assertion! 209 A real portrait of a beautiful woman 
would, amongotherthings, makethose who wit- 
ness it, including herself, feel that “beauty is noth¬ 
ing/ but the beginningof terror, which we still are 
just able to endure, / and we are so awed because 
it serenely disdains / to annihilate us” (Rilke, Duino 
Elegies). I can easily endure the Clemente “portrait” 
of you, and I am sure that you too can easily endure 
it. Duringthe portrait session with Clemente, I did 
not hearyou exclaim:“Like others, I have passed 
through the mirror stage in my infancy, but, unlike 
most of them, I have also, lookingat my portrait, 
passed through the portrait stage.” You show 
enough deference while Clemente works, and 
enough disappointment with the resultto give me 
a taste to do a portrait of you. How to go about the 
extremely difficult task of accomplishing a portrait? 

When a producer proposed to him to direct 
a remake of Dracula, why did he accept to do it, in 
this period glutted with remakes of that work? Was 
it because his last film had plunged him in debt? 
They had already shot a substantial part of the 
remake and were now beginningto film the scene 
in which DoctorVan Helsing, Doctor John Seward, 
Arthur Holmwood (the fiancée of the late Lucy), and 
Quincey Morris, having heard various reports that a 


woman with Lucy’s features was stalking children 
by night and leavingtwo punctures ¡n their necks, 
wait outside her empty grave untiL she shows up and 
then ¡ntercept her.The director had instructed the 
actress playing Lucy to act slightly mechanical and 
yet more seductive than when her character was 
alive; she managed to pulí this off after five takes. 
Inthe nextshot, as Arthur, seduced and stillyearn- 
ingfor his prematurely dead Lucy, beganto move 
toward her,Van Helsingyelled,“Stop!”Theshout 
failed to jolt Arthur out of his entrancement. He con- 
tinued to advance.Van Helsingscreamed:“Arthur, 
this is not Lucy!” 210 What happened next, while the 
shot wasstillin progress,tookthe crew bysurprise: 
the director suddenly screamed, “But that’s not 
Arthur!” He had felt dissatisfaction not only with 
his portrayal of Lucy priorto herturning into the 
undead double of herself who no longer appears in 
mirrors, but also with his portrayal of all the other 
characters, includingthose who did notturn into 
the undead doubles of themselves. It isthen that 
he realized why he had accepted to do a remake of 
Draculcr, obscurely, he was drawn to make such a 
film to render more explicit a nagging suspicion that 
his portraiture in his previous films was inadequate. 

With their problematizing of identity, hor¬ 
ror and comedy are the two genres of mainstream 
cinema that have had the most exactingattitude 
toward portraiture, the ones that have been most 
skeptical in relation to, and least easily satisfied 
with the illustrative,traditional portrait. Instead of, 
or alongside reading Jack Finney’s Invasión ofthe 
Body Snatchers as a fictional versión of Capgras 
syndrome (“He looks, sounds, acts, and remembers 
exactly like Ira.... That is not my únele Ira”) oras a 
novel about the sort of entities that may sooner or 
later irrupt in a radical closure, one can view it as 


a coming to terms with the extreme difficulty of 
portraiture. In Finney’s novel,the events are nar- 
rated and the portraits ofthe other characters are 
drawn bythe protagonista doctor, ratherthan by 
the diegetic writer. Were oneto provisionallytreat 
Finney as a writer, then his recourseto a fictional 
narrator who is not a writer—ñor an artist—would 
be adefense mechanism against havingto face 
head-on the extreme difficulty, if not the impossibil- 
ity of portraiture.There is something strange about 
the nonchalance with which Finney and his narrator 
continué to describe people, make their portraits, 
when their subject matter, impostors, should have 
given both ofthem pause astotheadequacy oftra- 
ditional portraiture. Were I to write a remake of that 
novel, I would first allowthe diegetic writerto sur- 
vive, and I would make him the narrator. I would also 
eschew makingemotion whatdistinguishes humans 
from their alien ¡mpersonators.The book would 
begin with the diegetic writer indicatingthat he is 
goingto start his account ofthe anomalous events 
simply by reproducingthe sort of “portrait” entries 
he penned in his journal before he ceased writing 
such “portraits” as he began to hear alarmed com- 
plaints from one friend that her ostensible mother 
is not her mother, from one acquaintance that his 
ostensible sister is not his sister, etc. He remarks at 
the end of these entries how surprised he is atthe 
ease with which he was managingto churn out “por¬ 
traits.” Having survived the encounter with the alien 
impostors, would he while recountingthe events be 
able to simply write when introducing a character: 
“He’s big, welloversixfeet,alittleshamblingin his 
gait now, but still a vigorous, shrewd-eyed, nice-old 
man. And this was him ...”? No. If carried through, 
such a remake would result in a bookthat, pastthe 
irruption ofthe imposters, is either experimental in 


¡ts portraits or avoids portraiture altogether. Even 
while problematizingthe portrait (doubles),exhibit- 
¡ng ¡ts apparent impossibility (for example through 
the nonappearance of the vampire’s ¡mage ¡n the 
mirror) and/orevincinga dread of ¡t (Oscar Wilde’s 
The Picture ofDorian Gray, etc.), the horror genre has 
nonetheless frequently been one of the main means 
to accomplish ¡t. 

Had I been giventheopportunitytodoa 
filmic remake of Finney’s novel Invasión ofthe Body 
Snatchers when Francis Bacon was still alive and he 
agreed to be part of ¡t, I would have had the events 
be narrated by a young painter. 211 “It all started 
around the time afriend asked meto do her portrait. 
I apologetically declined her request, because I was 
experiencing extreme difficulty doing portraits.” 

He arrangesfor herto have her portrait done by a 
painter he admires, Francis Bacon. Afew weeks 
later, she returns to the young painter and insists 
that he do a portrait of her. “You owe me this for 
the ‘favor’ of sending me to your eccentric friend. 
Notwithstanding his assertion to the contrary, the 
painting he did of me is definitely not my portrait. I 
don’t want itto circulate. Towards that, I intend to 
buy it. I want you to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for this transaction; I cannot myself do that, 
having insulted him while in the State of shock in 
which I was plunged on seeingthe portrait for the 
firsttime.The recognizable image I see in the mirror 
has proven powerless to make me forget, however 
minimally, the portrait he did of me. I want you to 
restore my image by painting me. You knowthat I 
am notan uncultivated person: I do notexpectyour 
portrait of me to resemble my mirror image. All I 
ask isthat it not induce in me so strongly the urge 
to repeatedly protest,‘That is not me,’and that it 
take my mind off his haunting usurping portrait.To 


ascertain that I am not beingunjustto your friend, I 
suggestyou visit him and seeforyourself the paint¬ 
ing.” “No. If I agree to do your portrait, I cannot go 
see the one he did of you. First of all, it might strike 
me as definitive...” “Were you at all listeningto me? 

I told you it is not me. Anyway, and this seems to me 
to be elementary, indeed obvious, I am constantly 
changing, so how could it be a definitive portrait?” 

“It may nonetheless strike me as definitive, and 
then I would be unable to do something differ- 
ent.Second, it was his portraits that plunged my 
painting intoa crisis—one which I don’t think l’ve 
overeóme yet. For months,this refrain reverber- 
ated in my head: ‘How can one make portraits after 
Bacon?”’ He started working on her portrait. Soon 
after, and unbeknownstto him, the city began to be 
invaded by extraterrestrial ¡mpostors.The portrait 
sessions dragged on for several weeks. Repeatedly 
he would tell her that they should desist,that he 
felt unsatisfied. Each time her desperate insistence 
would persuade him to persevere.The nightthey 
were to visit Bacon to buy the portrait was no differ- 
ent. Following yet another frustrating session, they 
drove as scheduled to Bacon’s house.They were 
ushered by aservanttothe library, where Bacon was 
in the company of a writer.The host and his guest 
were discussingtwo paintings Bacon did of another 
writer, Michel Leiris; Bacon, “I thinkthat,of those 
two paintings of Michel Leiris, the one I did which is 
less Lite rally like him is in fact more poignantly like 
him. What is curious about that particular one of 
Michel is that it does look more like him and yet, if 
you think about Michel’s head, it’s rather globular, 
in fact, and this is long and narrow.... Being rather 
longand thin,that head in fact has nothingto do 
with what Michel’s head is really like, and yet it looks 
more like him.” 212 Shortly after greeting his two 


new guests,the host wentto his studio and carne 
back with the wrapped portrait of the woman.The 
writer, although usually reserved, insisted thatthey 
be allowed to have a lookat ¡t. After receivingthe 
reluctant permission of the model, Bacon exhibited 
¡tto his guests.The young painter was disconcerted. 
Hefully trusted Bacon as a painter and was certain 
thatthe latter would have destroyed the painting 
had he notfeltthatitwasafinework.Andyet,the 
young painter felt thatthe painting was inadequate 
asa portrait,did not render her.While lookingat 
the portrait, Bacon realized that the woman stand- 
ing in front of him was notthefemale model he had 
painted weeks earlier, becausenowthediscrepancy 
between the long and narrow face of the figure in 
the paintingand the globular one of the woman in 
front of him madethe painting as a portrait look 
¡nadequate.The extraterrestrial impostor could fool 
everyone except ...the portrait.This could beforthe 
age of feasible genetic cloning and/or digital emula- 
tion a criterion fora valid portrait:that it proveto be 
the most sensitive detector of the impostor—even 
of one who fooled mother, sibling, husband, and the 
painter when he orshe was not workingor look¬ 
ingat the portrait. In the era of cloning and digital 
emulations,the portraitist is goingto be someone 
who discovers through creation the crucial detail 
that differentiates the person from himself/herself, 
and thus derivatively from his clones and Computer 
emulations; we could thus be on thethreshold of a 
golden age of portraiture. 

Chronological time fashions our “portrait” 
as people who are movingtoward death at afuture 
date. But—so long as we have no will—the thought- 
ful, artistic, or literary portrait has to draw our por¬ 
trait as moríais, that is, as already dead even while 
we live.The successful portrait of a mortal is one in 


front of which he or she acknowledges: “It’s me!— 
as someone who can feel, at least at times, every 
ñame in history is I [Nietzsche, who had attended his 
funeral twice on the day he wrote these words].” 

Have you seen Jacques Rivette’s film La belle 
noiseuse, 1991? If you haven’t, I recommend that you 
do. After doing a number of sketches of Marianne, 
the painter Frenhofer,feelingthe imminence of a 
valid portrait, tells her to defend herself. But shortly 
after, he declares that he is giving up. She insists 
thatthey continué. The next morningshe is already 
in hisstudio bythetime hearrivesthere. In his 
presence, she takes the liberty of rearranging the 
studio’s sparse furniture, decides where to place 
the mattress and the sheets on which she is to lie 
and assumes a particular pose on them.You would 
thinkthatshe hastaken charge. Butwhatdoes 
she do then? She begins to tell him about her past: 
that hisstudio reminds herofthe boardingschool 
she attended, where she was frequently ill; that 
thefevershe was afflicted with inthosedays has 
returned since the portrait sessions started. One 
might“think”:she is acquainting him with herself so 
he would cometo know her better and thus,suppos- 
edly, be able to draw a more faithful portrait of her. 
Notwithstandingthat he doesn’t really listen to her, 
he feels encouraged by her defensive reaffirmation 
of her past and identity: as a symptom of unease 
atthe approach of avalid portrait. (In Bergman’s 
Persona, Elizabeth drawsthe portrait of Alma: in a 
preliminary manner in a letter she addressesto her 
husband,describingthe nurse,and incorporating 
some of the prívate information the latter confessed 
to her while inebriated; and then fully through the 
close-up where the compound face is composed of 
half of the face of Elisabeth [played by Liv Ullmann] 
and of the complementary half of the face of Alma 
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[played by Bibi Andersson]—this shot ¡s a great por- 
trait of Alma, even while ¡t ¡s no longer possible to 
distinguish thetwo women’s heads. Why would ¡t be 
a portrait of Alma ratherthan Elisabeth ¡f we can no 
longer distinguish thetwo? Alma’s prior defensive 
measures of restating who she is and what her plans 
are and of recounting her past [sexual encounters 
...] imply this.) Indeed,such a portrait issoon after 
presumably accomplished.That Marianne, whose 
loverasserted priortothe beginningofthe portrait 
sessionsthat she isa writer,and who wrote achil- 
dren’s book, does not mobilize writing in her defense 
of herself againstthe portrait, thatall she falls back 
on are her memories, indicates clearly that she is 
not yeta writer. This does not preelude her becom- 
ingone lateron.Thiscould bethesubject of a later 
film that would complement La belle noiseuse. It 
would chronicle her progresstoward becominga 
writer, her production of a textual portrait of herself, 
and hersubsequentvisittothe Frenhofer home in 
search ofthe portraitthat painterdid of her and 
then walled up. If the painter Bernard Dufour, whose 
c? hands we see as Frenhofer is shown painting, has in 

| the meantime managed to actually paint such a por- 

^ ¡2 trait, then the film’s spectators will at long last see it 
® | (they didn’t in La belle noiseuse) when she retrieves 
■§ it. And they will probably hear over it, as a voice- 
< h over, the portrait of herself she wrote (the painted 
portrait entombed again behind a wall of words?). 

When I next saw my student, I told her that I 
had watched Robert Leacock’s Catwalk and that it 
had provided me with an occasion to think about 
portraits. She mentioned that you are presently 
o enrolled at New York University. It would befelici- 
g tous if you are studying literature or art, so that 
j were you to find yourself in a situation where a valid 
® portrait is being made of you, you would be better 


equipped to produce a different valid portrait in the 
process of defendingyourself. 213 Were a correspon- 
dence to issue f rom this letter, such an epistolary 
exchange could become atrainingthat would make 
you better equipped for the confrontation with a 
portraitist, for example, me. 

A Hitherto Unrecognized Apocalyptic 

Photographer:The Universe 

“[Paul Gsell:] ‘Well, then, when in the interpretation 
of movement he [the artist] completely contradicts 
photography, which is an unimpeachable mechani- 
cal testimony, he evidently alters truth.’ ‘No,’ replied 
Rodin,‘itistheartistwho istruthful and itis pho¬ 
tography which lies, for in reality time does not stop, 
and if the artist succeeds in producingthe impres- 
sion of a movement which takes several moments 
for accomplishment, his work is certainly much less 
conventional than the scientific image, where time 
is abruptly suspended.’” 214 While I tend to concur 
with this Rodin view generally, I do not agree with his 
assertion that “in reality time does not stop.”To dis- 
agree with this assertion, I do not have to invoke the 
freezing in dance and undeath, under silence-over; I 
can invoke relativity.The Schwarzschild membrane 
of a black hole is an event horizon not only because 
once an entity crosses it that entity can no longer 
communicate back with usthis side of it, but also 
because from our reference f rame the entities at the 
horizon do not undergo any events, beingfrozen due 
to the infinite dilation of time produced by the over- 
whelminggravity in the vicinity ofthe black hole. 
Was photography invented not so much to assuage 
some urgeto arrestthe moment, but partly owingto 
an intuitionthat it already existed in the universe, in 
theform ofthe immobilization and flatteningatthe 
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event horizon?“Windbag, watchingGoulash from a 
spaceship safely outside the horizon, sees Goulash 
acting ¡n a bizarre way. Windbag has lowered tothe 
horizon a cable equipped with a camcorder and 
other probes, to better keep an eye on Goulash. 

As Goulash falls toward the black hole, his speed 
increases until it approachesthat of light. Einstein 
found that if two persons are movingfast relativeto 
each other, each sees the other’s clockslow down; 
in addition, aclockthat is near a massive object 
will run slowly compared with one in empty space. 
Windbag sees a strangely lethargic Goulash. As 
he falls, the lattershakes his fistat Windbag. But 
he appears to be movingever more slowly; at the 
horizon, Windbag sees Goulash’s motions slow to a 
halt.... In fact, not only does Goulash seem to slow 
down, but his body looks as if it is being squashed 
into athin layer. Einstein also showed that if two 
persons move fast with respect to each other, each 
will see the other as being flattened inthedirec- 
tion of motion. More strangely, Windbag should 
c also see allthe material that everfell into the black 
c? hole, includingthe original matterthat made it 
£ up—and Goulash’s Computer—similarly flattened 

^ 2 and frozen atthe horizon.” 215 Bysuperimposingthe 
i ■§ reference frame of the outside observer and that 
!§ ^ of the astronaut approachingthe black hole, one 
< h has atthe event horizon a flattening and a suspen¬ 
sión of motion—a photograph—of the still moving 
three-dimensional person who crossed into the 
black hole.The universe automatically takesthe 
astronaut’s photograph as he crosses its border, the 
event horizon, in a sort of paradigmatic farewell. Do 
u photographs induce nostalgia because they show 
g a moment that has vanished? Both relativity, with 
« its spacetime, 216 and Zen master Dógen, with his 
® time-being (u//), 217 tell usthatthat moment has not 


vanished. I ratherthinkthatthisgloomy nostal¬ 
gia is linked to an intuition of the resonance of the 
man-made photographs with the aforementioned 
naturally occurring photographs, which signal the 
irretrievable loss tothe universe of the one who has 
been thus photographed. From a local reference 
frame, an artistic rendering in the Rodin manner of 
the astronaut atthe event horizon might very well be 
less conventional, moretruthful,than a photograph 
of him; but from the reference frame of an outside 
observer, a photograph of the astronaut atthe event 
horizon is less conventional than an artistic render¬ 
ing of him in the Rodin manner, for atthe event hori¬ 
zon not only is the person flattened, but also time is 
so slowed it comes to a standstill. 

If the radical-closure work presents only one, 
exclusive frame of reference, then the Crossing into 
such a closure happens in a lapse of consciousness, 
in other words, is missed,onefinding“oneself”to 
the other side without having been introduced there; 
but if two reference frames are provided,then the 
Crossing both does not happen and is continuous! 
From the reference frame of an outside observer, 
those at the black hole’s event horizon are flattened 
and frozen,turning into quasi photographs; but 
from their local reference frame they have gradually 
crossed that boundary as three-dimensional per¬ 
sons. In Robbe-Grillet’s universe,from one perspec- 
tive, exteriortothe radical closure,the protagonists 
and the objects are frozen and fíat; but from another 
perspective, interior to the radical closure, they are 
three-dimensional and undergo events (“I am clos- 
ingthe door behind me, a heavy wooden door with 
atiny narrow oblong window near the top, its pane 
protected by a cast-iron grille.... The wood around 
the window is coated with a brownish varnish in 
which ... I have discerned human figures for a long 
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time:ayoungwoman lyingon her left side and fac- 
ing me, apparently naked.... From the left part of 
theframespreadsaconeof harsh Light... :theshaft 
of light has been carefutlydirected,asthough for 
an interrogation....Yet it cannot be an ¡nterroga- 
tion;the mouth,which has been wideopentoo long, 
must be distended by some kind of gag.... Besides, a 
scream, if the girl were screaming, would be audible 
through thethick pane of the oblong window with 
its cast-iron grille. But now a silver-haired man in a 
white doctor’s coat appears in the foreground from 

the right_He walks toward the bound girl” 218 ). If, in 

the narrative,there is a subsequent freezingthat is 
again accompanied byaflattening,the readerwould 
be once again looking from outside the radical clo- 
sure.This would indícate that the fiction writer has 
not relinquished the ubiquity and omniscience of 
thetraditional novelist, buttruly accomplished it: 
what could be a clearer sign of an omniscience of 
the narrator than to be able to report on what is hap- 
peningto eitherside of the event horizon? 
c There is a sort of photograph that is specific 

{? to a radical closure:the photograph that irrupts in 
2j it without beingshot by anyone within it 219 . 220 Were 
^ ¡2 one to want to list David Lynch’s photographs, one 
i -| should inelude not onlythose that were shown 
~ in exhibitions and/or published, 221 but also Lost 
< h Highway’s photograph ofthetwo look-alike women, 
and Tw/'n Peaks: Fire Walk with Me’ s photograph 
handed by the oíd woman and the child, who sud- 
denly appear on the sidewalk, to Laura Palmer, and 
in which she later appears. Similarly, in order to 
complement one’s view of Robbe-Grillet the writer 
o and filmmaker by Robbe-Grilletthe painter and 
g photographer, one has to inelude as part of his oeu- 
ñ vre the paintings, ostensibly by others (Magritte...), 

® that irrupted in his novéis (Lo Belle Captive ...), 222 


and the photographs that resulted from the freez- 
ing and f latteni ng of various characters at the 
gateless gates of radical closures in his novéis 
as well as those that irrupted in his films, for exam- 
ple,the photograph thatthe woman’s suitor hands 
herto convince herthey metthe previousyear 
at Marienbad and that wastaken by no one, not 
even “the third who walks always beside you” (T. S. 
Eliot)—her husband? 223 While made possible by 
the radicalclosure presented bythefilm.these 
photographs do not fit fully in the film in which they 
irrupted, makingthe latter a mixed media work.The 
absence of any mention of, let alone a sepárate 
section on the photographs in Robbe-Grillet’s Last 
Year at Marienbad, L’lmmortelle, and The Man Who 
Lies-, the photographs in Lynch’s Twin Peaks:Fire 
Walk with Me and Lost Highway-, and the photograph 
of JackTorrance amongthe other guests atthe 
July 4th ballthattook place in 1921 atthe Overlook 
Hotel, where he apparently first arrived as a mid- 
dle-aged man sometime in the 1970s, in Kubrick’s 
The Shining is a significant omission in historical 
surveys of photography. Francis Bacon frequently 
painted not directly from models but from photo¬ 
graphs of them taken by other, camera-wielding 
humans (“l’ve had photographs taken for portraits 
because I very much prefer workingfrom the photo¬ 
graphs than from models”), in the process allowing, 
from a referenceframe externaltothe radical clo¬ 
sure,the fashioningof the figure into a photograph 
atthat radical closure’s border, as in Study for Self 
Portrait 1982, 1984, Study from the Human Body 
after Muybridge, 1988, and Triptych, 1991, where 
the figure isthree-dimensional in the left panel, but 
two-dimensional in the right one (what is presented 
consecutively in Robbe-Grillet’s novelistic radical 
closures is presented simultaneously in Bacon’s 
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artistic radical closures); 224 or the irruption inthe 
radical closure of a photograph nottaken byany- 
one, 225 often in the form of a portrait hung on the 
wall ( Three Portraits: Posthumous Portrait of George 
Dyer, Self-Portrait, Portrait of Ludan Freud, 1973, 
and Three Studies of Isabel Rawsthorne, 1967). 

The scientists atthe space program had 
asked the astronautto take afitting pose once he 
was almost atthe event horizon, as he would 
appear, from an outside reference trame, as a pho¬ 
tograph (that would look increasingly dimmer and 
redder as he got ever closer to the event horizon 
from their reference trame), and had programmed 
the main Computer on the spaceshipto provide him 
when he had gone beyond the Schwarzschild radius 
with a convincingsimulation ota photograph show- 
ing him atthe event horizon. Some perverse engi- 
neer had even arranged for the click of a camera to 
be suddenly audible as the spaceship crossed the 
event horizon. Supposedly, by lookingatthis photo¬ 
graph, he would stillfeel himself to be virtually out- 
■£ sidethe event horizon. Afew psychiatrists and a 
c? thinkercautioned him that it would be unsettlingto 
£ look at a photograph that uncannily reproduced one 
^ 2 that could existonly in a trame of reference from 
S -| which he was excluded, warning him that he would 
!§ havethe impression of beingattwo places oreven 
< h three places atthe sametime:inthe spaceship 
insidethe black hole, where he would actually be; 
back atthe event horizon; and in the reference 
trame, at a distance from the event horizon, from 
which his freezing and flattening would be observ¬ 
able. 226 They cautioned him that by seeingthis pho- 
o tograph in his spaceship beyond the event horizon, 
g indeed by merely knowingof its existence in his 
« spaceship, he would feel dissociated. But was such 
® a warning really necessary in this peculiar case? If, 


as Bergson avers, memory is not localized and pre- 
served in the brain, but presupposes the subsis- 
tence of the past,and if “whenever we are tryingto 
recovera recollection,tocaliupsome period of our 
history, we... replace ourselves.first, inthe past in 
general, then, in acertain región ofthe past” where 
“little by little it comes into view like a condensing 
cloud ... [and] from the virtual State passes into the 
actual,” 227 how can the person who crosses the 
event horizon continué to have his memory if by 
Crossing it he becomes disconnected from the 
spacetimeto the other side?Accordingto Kip S. 
Thorne, Paul Davies, and other physicists, setting 
asidethe intensifyinggravitational tidal torces, 
hypothetically the astronaut would not feel anything 
special at the Schwarzschild membrane or just after 
he crosses it. But, since the spacetime outside the 
event horizon is no longer available to the astronaut 
who crossed that boundary, my contention is that 
starting atthe event horizon the astronaut suffers 
an automatic, instantaneous loss of memory.There 
is thus a weighty difference between the traditional 
photograph taken by a human using a camera, and 
this other photograph into which he orshe would 
turn atthe edge ofthe universe,the event horizon: 
while we still have our memories when photo- 
graphed by humans,the person whose photograph 
is taken atthe event horizon, as it were by the uni- 
verse, loses memory (as a result of being separated 
from the spacetime to the other side ofthe event 
horizon he has just crossed). To the other side ofthe 
event horizon of a black hole, a photograph showing 
the astronaut would not elicit any nostalgia from 
him or her because he orshe would have become 
amnesiac—and because such a photograph might 
bean unworldly, ahistoricalentitythatirrupted in 
the black hole as a radical closure. (Similarly,tothe 
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other side of the gateless gate of the radical closure 
in Resnaisand Robbe-Grillet’s LastYearat 
Marienbad, the photograph her suitor presents to 
the woman and that shows her in the hotel in 
Marienbad does not elicit any nostalgia from her not 
only because she has become amnesiac but also 
because it is an unworldly, ahistorical entity that 
irrupted in the radical closure.) Many physicists 
resortto robots in their description of what may 
happen to the entity that crosses the event horizon 
(Kip S.Thorne:“The spin of the [black] hole intrigues 
you. Never before could you observe a spinning hole 
up cióse. So with pangs of conscience you askfor 
and get a volunteer robot, to explore the neighbor- 
hood of the horizon and transmit back his experi- 
ences” 228 ); isthis merely to allaythe empathetic 
reader’s concern by sparingthe human astronaut, 
his semblable, death by gravitational shredding?Or 
is it possi bly because they intuit that only one of the 
twoforms of memory that Bergson differentiates 
(“The past appears indeed to be stored up... under 
two extreme forms: on the one hand, motor mecha- 
£ nisms which make use of it; on the other, personal 
£ memory-images which picture all past events with 
^ 2 their outline,theircolour and their place in time” 229 ), 
i ■§ “the bodily memory, made up of the sum of the sen- 
je ^ sori-motor Systems organized by habit, 230 [and 
< h which] is... a quasi-instantaneous memory” 231 —the 
only one available tothe robot, indeed the one that 
the robot embodies 232 —continúes to be available to 
the entity that crosses the event horizon? Convi nced 
by Bergson’s views, the astronaut was less appre- 
hensive of bei ng shredded by the gravitational tidal 
o effects or the singularity to the other side of the 
g event horizon of a gargantuan black hole than of 
« suddenly becoming amnesiac just as he crossed the 
® event horizon.To appease him, some scientists 


“explained”to him that since the brain isthe locus 
where the traces ofthe pastare preserved through 
a series of modifications tothe circuits of that com- 
plex biologicalorgan,the entitythat passestothe 
other side ofthe event horizon maintains its mem¬ 
ory up to its death by enormous tidal torces; and a 
philosophertold him thatthere was aconflict 
between the largely spatialized time of relativity, 
especially in its Minkowski rendition, and the unex- 
tended time of Bergson, and that he had to choose 
between the two: “If time is unextended,then you 
cannot be separated from it by a border in space.” 
He was not convinced, exclaiming: “Can one cross 
beyond the end ofthe universe and conserve one’s 
memory intact?” Deleuze on Bergson:“The present 
changes or passes. We can always say that it 
becomes past when it no longer is, when a new 
present replaces it. Butthis is meaningless. It is 
clearly necessaryforitto passonforthe new pres¬ 
ent to arrive.and it is clearly necessary for itto pass 
atthe same time as it is present, at the moment 
that it isthe present.Thusthe image hasto be 
present and past, still present and already past, at 
once and atthe same time. If it was not already past 
atthe same time as present,the present would 
never pass on.” 233 The two different trames of refer- 
ence with regard to a black hole manifestthe two 
consequences of a present divested from the past, 
which “is preserved by itself, automatically,” 234 and 
which allowsthe presentto pass: atthe event hori¬ 
zon ofthe black hole, and from the reference trame 
of an outside observer, the present that does not 
pass, in the form ofthe freezing of the astronaut as 
well as any object whatever; inside the black hole, 
from the reference trame of the astronaut who 
crossed the horizon, the present that is not pre¬ 
served,thus an astronaut that not only is amnesiac 
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but also irrupted fuLLy formed ahistorically, so that ¡f 
he or she does not at some point suddenly percepti- 
bly disappear,this would be only because he orshe 
¡s being recurrently created. While of the view that 
modern physics ¡s not Leibnizian, since it contains 
many absolute borders, for example, relativity’s light 
cone, 235 which makes“theconnexion of all matterin 
the plenum” (Monadology #62) impossible; and 
since, as is made olear by quantum physics’s Bose- 
Einstein condénsate, it contradicts Leibniz’s princi¬ 
pie of the identity of indiscernibles, the astronaut 
nonetheless wondered what would happen to him at 
the border of the black hole in case he were a 
monad. One could consider the world delimited by 
the event horizons of all the black holes as the 
expression of monads. What is outsidethe incorpo- 
real monads is notthe world, which isenfolded in 
the monads, but what is external to the world, what 
borders it: invisible black holes. This side of the 
event horizon,there is no world outthere, but only 
its expression by the incorporeal monads; beyond 
■g the event horizon,there is an external world, but, 
g given that black holes do not allow what renders vis- 
2j ¡ble, light, to escape, one that can be detected this 
= ¡2 side of the event horizon only indirectly,through the 
i ■§ effects, enfolded in the monads, of the mass, elec- 
!§ = trie charge,and angular momentum of what osten- 
< h sibly imploded orfellintothe black holes. At the 
event horizon, there is an abrupt switch from one 
extreme closure to another: from the monad, which 
has “no Windows, by which anything could come in 
or go out” (Monadology #7), to the black hole, a 
spacetime región that is radically closed. 236 What we 
o have around the event horizon isthe ever-increasing 
g unfoldings of the monad, which contains allthe 
j information in the universe past, present, and future 
® (“each created monad represents the whole 


universe” [Monadology #62], in other words, “every 
substance... expresses, although confusedly, all 
that happens in the universe, past, present and 
future” [Discourse on Metaphysics, IX]). A monadie 
entity’s camera-less photographic portrait in the 
vicinity of the event horizon is also that of the pho¬ 
tographer, the universe: 237 in the vicinity of the event 
horizon, we have, from an external reference frame, 
a photograph of the astronaut, or, to be more accu- 
rate,the astronaut tu rned,through flatteningand 
freezing, into a photograph; but also, through the 
infinite unfolding of what he, as a monad, enfolds, 
the baroque photograph of the universe. While in the 
last moments before one’s death, one’s whole life 
reportedly flashes before one, atthe universe’s end, 
atthe event horizon, allthe universe’s events unfold. 
From this perspective, any monadic entitythat 
ostensibly crossesthe event horizon, butcertainly a 
human being, is an apocalyptic event. Jorge Luis 
Borges wrote in the“Afterword”to The Maker (1960), 
“A man sets outto draw the world. As the years go 
by, he peoples a space with images of provinces, 
kingdoms, mountains, bays, ships, islands, fishes, 
rooms, ¡nstruments,stars, horses,and individuáis. A 
shorttime before he dies, he discovers that that 
patient labyrinth of lines traces the lineaments of 
hisown face” 238 ; one can paraphrase his words thus 
regarding a monadic astronaut in the vicinity of the 
event horizon. “A man sets outto draw the world. 
Years go by as he travels to the nearest black hole. 
Then some extremely long-lived patientfuturistic 
outside observer discovers, as the years go by from 
his or her reference frame, thatthe labyrinth of lines 
into which the face of the monadic astronaut a short 
time before the latter crossed into the black hole 
and died in his local reference frame indefinitely 
unfolds traces the lineaments of provinces, 
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kingdoms, mountains, bays, ships, ¡slands,fishes, 
rooms, instruments, stars, horses, and individuáis; 
that ‘there is a world of created things, of living 
beings,of animáis, of entelechies,of souls, in the 
minutest partióle of matter’;that‘every portion of 
matter may be conceived as like a garden full of 
plañís and like a pond fullof fish’;that‘every branch 
of a plant,every member of an animal, and every 
drop of the fluids within it, is also such a garden or 
such a pond’; and that’although the ground and air 
which lies between the plants of the garden, and the 
water which is between the fish in the pond, are not 
themselves plants or fish, yetthey nevertheless 
contain these.’ 239 ”To be precise,the portrait ofthe 
universethat unfolds,from an outside reference 
frame, as the monadic astronaut approaches ever 
closerthe event horizon would take an infinite time 
to do so fully since the wavelengths ofthe electro- 
magnetic signal, which undergo gravitational red- 
shift, keep rapidly increasing, with the consequence 
that some of them “take fo rever long to climb out of 
■£ the hole’s gravitational grip” 240 —by which time the 
o world, accordingto numerous scientists, would have 
2j imploded in a Big Crunch or endured a Heat Death. 

^ 2 He had first seen her in a cafe atthe space 

% | program.Sheturned when someone called: 

!§ “Shanna!”Acouple of days later, he wrotethe fol- 
< h lowing letter:“ln Duras’s India Song, isthe French 
vice-consulof Lahore Leibnizian orenunciatinga 
Leibnizian truth during his conversation, in voice- 
over, with Anne-Marie Stretter: ‘I didn’t need to 
dance with you to knowyou.You know that.’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘There’s no need for usto go anyfurther, you and I. 
o We haven’t anythingto say to each other. We are the 
g same.”l believeyou’?Sittingat nearbytables atthe 
« cafe, hefeltthey weretwo monads, windowless, and 
® that not only all that had happened or would ever 


happen to her is plicated in him, albeit as quite con- 
fused perceptions, but also that all that would ever 
happen to him was folded in her who might refuse 
his advances. Which did he prefer:to meet her in a 
world where one learns about others through obser¬ 
varon, writing that receivesthrough creationthe 
aparté, French kisses, slips ofthe tongue, in short, 
¡ntercourse?Or, rather,to express a Leibnizian world 
in which he never meets her, a world where each 
monad, himself included, expresses the universe, 
Shanna included, past, present, and futu re? Which 
did he prefer:to meet her in theformer kind of world 
and know that whole zones of her life will remain 
totally unknown to him?Or neverto meet her but for 
both to be monads, with the consequence that he 
expressed her past, present, and future,though in 
a confused, unconscious manner?” He did not end 
up mailingorgivingin personthe letterto her.They 
were soon after chosen for the first mission to a 
black hole. Alongthetraining process,they became 
lovers.They quickly carne to view that coming trip 
into the black hole as a double suicide. She began 
avidly readingany biographies and letters she 
could find of Heinrich von Kleist, who shot himself 
in 1811 in a suicide pact with Henriette Vogel. He 
surrounded himself with reproductions of Francis 
Bacon paintings, since for him that painter’s work 
made gravity visible. He was particularly attracted 
to Bacon’s tri ptych Three Studies for a Crucifixión 
(1962). Like Bacon, he was not interested in crucifix¬ 
ión from a religious point of view. It rathercaptured 
his interest asthefate awaiting him as a conse¬ 
quence ofthe quick increase in the excruciating 
difference ofthe gravitational pulí on various parts 
of his body that he would sufferas his spaceship 
approached the black hole. He told her: “We will be 
together untilthe end ofthe world.”And indeed at 
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the event horizon,they were,from the reference 
frame of an outside observer,together untilthe end 
of the world; notwithstanding his aversión to being 
photographed, he could not refuse her a photo- 
graph with him atthe event horizon since they both 
became, from the reference frame of some outside 
observer, a photograph. But immediately beyond 
the event horizon they were, in their own reference 
frame, separated from each other as no two sane 
living humans were ever separated.The only kind of 
separation that might be equivalent would be that 
between oneself and one’s double, who is oneself 
divested from allthe others with whom one is, inso- 
far as one is alive, intermingled. 241 He was prepar- 
inghimselfto possibly encounter alien beingsand 
exotic kinds of matter to the other side of the event 
horizon, butthefirstthings that he encountered as 
alien were the other astronauts in his spaceship. 

The one who crosses the event horizon is divested of 
the world, not only because he can no longer cross 
to the other side, but also because he or she is then 
c no longer a monad, no longer enfoldsthe world. By 
o crossingthe event horizon one exitsthis universe, 

£ but also the universe exits one, in the sense that it 
^ ¡2 is no longer enfolded in one, that one is no longer a 
i ■§ monad. In which case, no information is losttothe 
s black hole, because the astronaut os o monad never 
< h crosses the event horizon, and because anyway 
allthe information is enfolded in each of the other 
monads“outside”the black hole.The separation he 
had to accept insidethe supermassive black hole 
was not only with the universe to the other side of 
the event horizon, but also with the other travelers 
o on the spaceship, no longer feelingany affinity with 
g thermthey presently gavethe impression of being, 

« indeed were possibly, ahistorical, unworldly entities 
® that irrupted fully formed. Moreover,to the other 


side of the event horizon, the astronaut, now no 
longer a monad, could notice allthe unworldly enti¬ 
ties that were irrupting in the black hole. 242 That we 
do not perceive the irruption of unworldly entities 
in a world that physics tells us has absolute ends 
(in the form of the singularities of the Big Bangand 
black holes) could be either because such entities 
are localized in black holes or because we are what 
Leibniz considered us, monads, and the entities 
that irrupt do not belong to the world all monads 
express. As monads, enfolding the same world, 
at the most basic level we are always only in our 
own company. 2i3 As they, monads, ever so closely 
approached the event horizon, unfolding ever more, 
they appeared from outside reference frames to 
be less and less distinguishable, since they both 
expressed the universe; but tothe other side of the 
event horizon, and from their local frame of refer¬ 
ence, they, no longer monads, immediately became 
alien to each other. Lookingat his beloved as they 
crossed tothe other side of the event horizon, he 
feltthat she is as alien as a sphinx. I envision the 
sphinx of Bacon’s Oedipus and the Sphinx after 
Ingres, 1983, askingatwenty-first-century Oedipus, 
now an astronaut, a different riddle at a black hole’s 
event horizon: “What is it that conjointly crosses 
a gateless gate and doesn’t, is two dimensional 
and three dimensional, and although ostensibly 
the same totally alien?” Some time after they had 
crossed into the massive black hole, he was again 
gradually getting acquainted with her, but the inti- 
macy was gone since it was no longer the case that 
whatever happened to her was folded in him (albeit 
in such a manner that for the most part he could 
perceive it only in a confused way). He realized now 
which of the two alternatives he had listed in his 
Leibnizian letterto her he preferred—byfar. 
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Natural Apprehension at Human Burial 


While ¡n some cases, ¡t ¡s felicitous to disregard a 
doctor’s prognosis giving one “only weeks, or at best 
months,to live,”the prognosis provingto be mis- 
taken (Thomas Bernhard’s Wittgenstein’s Nephew ); 
in others, it is ill-advised to do so, since that prog¬ 
nosis was a performativethat, pastthe deadline, 
turns one into a posthumous creature, a revenant 
who neverdeparted (Maurice Blanchot’s Death 
Sentence). One is also ill-advised to disregard the 
prognosis of a butterfly that does not fly away even 
when one movesthe hand on which it is resting,for 
that butterfly already senses that the body on which 
it is restingis that of the late (Sokurov’s Mother and 
Son). 

Burial is dealt with in two complementary 
Sokurov films: The Second Circle, 1990, and Mother 
and Son, 1997. The first deais with the arrange- 
ments on the part of humansto symbolically “lay 
the deceased to rest,”this requiring many legal and 
administrative procedures,the execution of which 
iscomplicated bythe poverty of thefilm’s protago- 
nist, a son trying to bury his dead father.The second 
film shows nature’s accommodation to take in the 
recently dead body. Even the trace of spi rit that 
lingers in such a body (the son addressesthusthe 
body of his dead mother: “You can hear me. I know. 
Listen, I want to tell you something”) is a challenge 
for nature to accommodate. Nature disregards us 
as spiritual beings as long as we are alive.This is 
not because spirit interacts weakly with nature, but 
rather because as long as we are alive, we seem to 
be able to fully contain the spiritual in us, shielding 
nature from it. While alive, we remain, as spiritual 
beings, like neutrinos, weakly interactingenti- 
ties passing undetected through nature. It is only 


while dyingor when we have just died that nature 
becomes disturbed by us as spiritual beings, for we 
no longer contain the spiritual in us (in Mother and 
Son, the dying mother’s dreams become permeable 
to herson:“Last night I had adream.... For a long 
time, I was walkingalonga path and someone was 
following me.... Finally I turned around and asked 
him why he was following me. Guess what he said.” 
“He asked youto remind him of several lines.”“What 
Unes?”“‘I am seized by a suffocating nightmare. I 
awake terror-stricken, covered in sweat. God, dwell- 
ing in my soul, affects only my consciousness. He 
never extends to the outer world ... [he utters the 
continuation ofthe sentence concurrently with 
her] tothe course of things...’ I saw and heard allof 
this.”“In your dream?”“Yes, in my dream”)—how 
momentarily relieved must nature have been when 
Lazarus was resurrected and could contain the 
spiritual in him. Human death is simultaneously 
humans’separation from nature—leadingtotheir 
projection in the form of a mental/lmaginal/subtle 
body into the realm of undeath; and, in the guise of 
their recently dead physical body,theirintensest 
pointof contact with it.The modicum of spirituality 
that nature envelops is implied by its apprehen¬ 
sion ofthe trace of spirituality in the human body 
being interred in it—a nature devoid ofthe spiritual 
would not feel any such apprehension atthe burial 
of what was earlier the living body of someone 
endowed with spirit.The recently dead human body, 
which as matterslightly curves spacetime, twists, 
through its inability to contain the trace of spirit 
that tarries in it, nature into extreme distortions. 
Insignificant in relation tothe vastness of nature as 
long as, alive, it can contain its spiritual life, once 
recently dead or dying, thus no longer able to fully 
contain the spiritual in it, the human body triggers 
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extreme convolutions on the part of nature ¡n the 
latter’s attemptto deal with ¡t and accommodate ¡t. 
This dying human body that elicits from the son the 
remark,“But how smallyou are, my little one!”that 
once placed ¡n a given position tendsto remam ¡n ¡t 
so sickand frail it ¡s,that cannot stand still without 
fallíng, so that ¡t hasto lean against atree, none- 
theless torces that tree, butalsothe mountains, 
to contort and elongate, as ¡f nature, shown ¡n ¡ts 
vastness, ¡n longand aerial shots of mountain cliffs, 
and ¡ts power, during a storm, ¡s not large enough 
and strong enough forthat remnantof spirituality 
that clingsto the recentlydead body. Given that in 
many societies, forty days is conjointly the assumed 
ti me it takes for the soul to fu lly sepárate from the 
body, and the customary period of mourning, it is 
likely thatthese effects of elongation and twist- 
ingto which nature is subjected last no longerthan 
this period.Thenceforth, the corpse having become 
divested of spirit, nature resumes its indifference. 

Especially during and intheaftermath of 
vast catastrophes and surpassing disasters, we are 
disappointed, if not horrified that Ufegoeson in the 
case of nature, by the latter’s indifference, which 
is less obvious in harsh winter, when many animáis 
hibernate and many plants are dormant (“You may 
confidently/ regale me with snow”say the opening 
lines of Paul Celan’s Breathturn), but glaring in sum- 
mer (“Like the fearof dying in summer/ when you 
decompose more quickly” [Peter Handke]). Could 
the “modern” sensibility to the event, where the 
phrases are connected with the barest, mosttenu- 
ous link, apposition, 244 be viewed as already a coun- 
terto, a shieldingfrom thetraumatizingencounter 
with the continuance of life after an immense 
disasterthatoneconsidered to betheend ofthe 
world, this persistence of life itself experienced as 


adisaster?Doesoneend up preferringthe anxiety 
thatthere might be no next event to the trauma that 
life goes on despite the catastrophe or surpass¬ 
ing disaster? It takes an intensely spiritual person 
to reveal to us this nature that goes on (in the form 
of grass appearing on mass graves...) as twisted 
and elongated to accommodate the remainder of 
the spiritual in each ofthe hundreds of thousands 
of bodies buried collectively or left unburied to rot 
in the fields of Rwanda. Nature is even more dis- 
turbed by one dying orfreshly dead human body 
than by the ecocide human societies are apparently 
wreakingon it. If in Sokurov’s MotherandSon the 
son is characterized as a head person by his dying 
mother, it is not that he is not tender (returning with 
a bookto read to her, and finding her already asleep 
on the garden bench, he gently places his hand 
for her as a pillow), but that he is aware only of her 
fragility, remaining unconscious ofthe incredible 
spiritual power she contains—one that twiststhe 
rock behind the bench on which she is sleeping— 
becausesuch power is, unbeknownstto him,coun- 
tered by a similar one in him. 

The moribund oíd mother confesses: “I am 
afraid of dying.” Nature too is apprehensive of 
dying—the oíd woman’s; nature is agitated by a 
recently dead human body and apprehends it as 
strange.This agitation is much more intense when 
the recently dead human body is that of a saint, 
and reached a cataclysmic, incredible level with 
the death and burial of Jesús Christ.The stigmata, 
paralyses, and/or other kinds of atterations and 
deformations that the bodies of saints undergo, 
and that are considered in the religious literature 
as miraculous happenings and in the clinical litera- 
ture as psychosomatic symptoms, can be viewed 
also from this perspective: what the spiritual in 
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the recentlydead human body ¡sto nature,the 
saintlyor divine isto the human body; both require 
an inordinate effort of accommodation from their 
receptacles.Thatthe body of Jesús could accom- 
modate the divine nature of Christ without explicitly 
lookingdistorted was already a miracle. AChristian, 
forexample,the resurrected brotherand Maryand 
Martha, would have sensed that were the cruci- 
fied Christ’s dead body notto remain uncorrupted 
(Hans Holbein theYounger’s The Body of the Dead 
Christ in the Tomó, 1521-22, shows the dead Christ’s 
body putrefying) or were his spirit notto be raised 
to Heaven before his dead body began to decay 
(Jesús Christ said to one of the two men crucified 
alongside him, “Truly I tell you, today you will be 
with me in paradise,”then he “called out with a loud 
voice, ‘Father, into your hands I commit my spirit.’ 
When he had said this, he breathed his last” [Luke 
23:43-46]), his words aboutthe imminent end of 
the world (from the infinite convulsión it would have 
undergone in its effort to accommodate even a trace 
ofthedivine Life passinginto itfrom Jesús Christ’s 
corpse—a convulsión even more intense than that 
at a gravitational singularity) would be actualized 
right then. 245 Forthe minimal delay before Christ’s 
spirit totally leftthe dead body, “the earth shook, 
the rocks split”(Matthew 27:51). Were it notthe 
case that Christ’s spirit had already totally leftthe 
decayingbodyshown in Holbein’s painting, then the 
tomb (the only part of the world visible in that paint¬ 
ing) would not have remained unaffected, but would 
have undergone either the sort of distortion the 
skull undergoes in Holbein’s anamorphic painting 
TheAmbassadors, 1533, orthe reverse deformation 
that affects everything else as the skull becomes 
in focus and manifest as such in the anamorphosis. 
The dead body of the saint is not raised to Heaven 


like that of Christ, butthrough notdecomposing it 
spares nature the cataclysmic deformation it would 
otherwise undergo in its attemptto incorpórate the 
saintly:of theforty-two saints who lived between 
1400 and 1900, at least twenty-two are said not to 
have decomposed aftertheir deaths.The halo sur- 
roundingthe divine and the saintly is an additional 
shield for nature; if in the Imaginal World (‘ alam 
al-khayól), gardens and other environments are 
not twisted and elongated although the bodies of 
imams and Sufi masters there, who reached them 
by dying (before dying), are not surrounded by halos, 
it is that that world is in itsentirety one where “bod¬ 
ies are spiritualized.” 

Rilke’s The Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge 
(1910) and Sokurov’s Mother and Son (1997) comple- 
ment each other across almost a century. Rilke 
demanded that, contrary to the spreading tendency 
of the age of the masses (“Already i n the time of 
King Clovis people were dying here [the Hótel-Dieu], 
in afew beds. Now there are 559 bedsto die in. Like 
a factory, of course.... The desi re to have a death 
of one’s own is becoming more and more rare. In a 
shorttime it will be as rare as a Ufe of one’s own” 246 ) 
and of Science of assuming a death “that belongs 
to the sickness you have (for since all sicknesses 
are well known, it isalso known that the various 
fatal endings belong to the sicknesses and not to 
the people; and the sick person has, so to speak, 
nothing more to do),” 247 you undergo the death you 
have “inside you as a fruit has its core” 248 : the awe- 
some dying of Chamberlain Christoph Detlev Brigge, 
which introduced a voice that “didn’t belongto 
Christoph Detlev, but to Christoph Detlev’s death,” 
and which “when night had come... began scream- 
ing, it screamed and groaned, it howled so long 
and continuously that the dogs, which atfirst had 
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howled along with ¡t, fell silent and ... were afraid,” 
and which “refused to let ¡tself be hurried. It had 
come for ten weeks, and forten weeks ¡tstayed.And 
duringthattime ¡t was master, morethan Christoph 
Detlev Brigge had ever been.” 249 What ¡s gLorified ¡n 
Sokurov’s film is not death as much as spiritual life, 
the incredible power in even the trace of spiritual 
lifethat lingers in thefreshly dead body. Have you 
heard the scream of nature, in Sokurov’s film, not in 
empathy with a dying woman, but in panic of having 
to take in that mostly (although not radically) alien 
element,the spiritual? 

P.S.: Did the one other spectator in the cin- 
ematheaterduring mysecond viewingof Sokurov’s 
Mother and Son see me become contorted and elon- 
gated in alldimensions (notonlythe“well-known” 
three dimensions of space and one dimensión of 
time but also sixorseven extra dimensions?) to be 
able to accommodate the film? 
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man!... I’llteachyou quite a splendid kind of revenge!... First, 
we’U get up all the weeds in her garden...” should the quote 
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eralized revengefulness around (the latter interpretation is 
supported by: “‘Revenge.... Come! Try to pronounce it, Bruno!’ 
... But Bruno... said he couldn’t;that his mouth wasn’tthe 
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On page 76 of Archive Fever.A Freudian Impression (trans. 
Eric Prenowitz [Chicago; London: University of Chicago Press], 
1996), having quoted Yosef Yerushalmi’s statement in his 
Zakhor, “Only in Israel and nowhere else is the injunction to 
rememberfelt as a religious imperativeto an entire people,” 
Jacques Derridaasks:“Howcan one nottremble in front of 
such a statement?” Why and howdoes Derrida presume that 
Yerushalmi did nottremble while writingsuch a statement? 

I have trembled while writing many an idea in my books, for 
example, the exigency of the slaughter of the pilgrims by 
Abü Táhir al-Jannábl’s QarmatTs. I have enough respectfor 
Derrida to know that he must have trembled while writing a 
number of his statements. Even more disturbing is trembling 
Derrida’s response to that statement: “Unless, in the logic of 
this election, one were to cali by the unique ñame of Israel 
all the places and all the peoples who would be ready to rec- 
ognize themselves in this anticipation and in this injunction 
...” (77). What a disconcerting solution from Derrida in a book 
that invokes Yerushalmi, the author of From Spanish Courtto 
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Italian Ghetto; Isaac Cardoso:A Study ¡n Seventeenth-Century 
Marranism and Jewish Apologetics (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1971), a bookthat dwells on theforced mass 
conversión of the Jews of Portugal! Such a response does not 
make me tremble—the deaths of over 576,000 Iraqi children 
asa resultoftheUS-imposed UN sanctionsdoes. Butthis 
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demanding that the then Israeli government of Netanyahu 
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ones who are designated with the quotation marks to solely 
those who are usually designated without such marks (when 
Lyotard lists three pairs of “jews” and Christians.all thefor- 
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Halláj was accused of being a QarmatT, or at least of hav- 
ing QarmatT affinities. If such an accusation was legitímate, 
then his view that to perform the pilgrimage incumbent upon 
Muslims one did not haveto actually travelto Mecca but 
could do so in the lócale in which one happened to be would 
be not a consequence of an internalization and spiritualiza- 
tion of theexoteric pilgrimage, whereby the Kaaba would now 
be in the heart ofthe believer, but a response to the with- 
drawal, implied by its sacking by the QarmatTs, ofthe holiness 
ofthe Kaaba pasta surpassingdisaster. 
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Anyone who has not protested vehemently against the 
barbarie sanctions imposed on Iraq, the land wherethree 
great Semitic civilizations have flourished (the Assyrian, the 
Babylonian, and the Arabic), and who either fails to protest, 
condones, or even encourages the injustice inflicted on the 
Palestinians, who are Arabs, and therefore Semitic, bran- 
dishing the accusation of anti-Semitism only when Jews are 
being unjustly attacked, is a hypocrite. If one does not protest 
the former acts of injustice as anti-Semitic but only the lat- 
ter, one should by now, over half a century after the Shoah, 
usetheterm anti-Jewish .The Anti-Defamation League, 
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the self-proclaimed “world’s leading organization fighting 
anti-Semitism through programs and Services that counter- 
act hatred, prejudice and bigotry,” ¡s actually one of its loci 
since it never considers that there is an anti-Semitic attack 
when Arabs are slandered and discriminated against in the 
US, France, or Israel. Indeed since one of the main loci of 
anti-Arab bigotry is Israel, the latter is one of the major anti- 
Semitic countries. 
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the Holocaust, trans. Haim Watzman (New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1993). 
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The ushering in of the Greater Occultation at that time 
cannot be fully explained just by the sociological, historical, 
political, and economic conditions at that point, ones that 
madethe continuation of the Lesser Occultation quite prob- 
lematic:conflicts were beginningto arise amongthe various 
claimants to the deputyship, partly over disposing of the 
fifth of theShi'ite’s earnings dueto the imám;seventy-five 
years had passed since the purported birth ofthe imam (the 
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look at the tree he shook” {Human, All Too Human, translated 
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International, 1983). 
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See Against Silence: The l/o/ce and Vision ofElie Wiesel, 
selected and edited by Irving Abrahamson (New York: 
Holocaust Library, 1985), vol. 2,171-218, and vol. 3,139-143; 
Elie Wiesel, AJew Today, trans. Marión Wiesel (New York: 
Random House, 1978), 33-39 and 101-113; Elie Wiesel and 
Philippe-MichaeldeSaint-Cheron.Ev/í and Exile, trans. Jon 
Rothschild (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1990), 137-150. Myapology tothe readerforexposinghim or 
herto such poisonous material, and myapology to my book 
for dirtying it with such references. Does anyone who has 
even the barest clue as to what a brutal, unjust phenomenon 
any war quickly becomes have to get acquainted with the 
disclosures about massacres perpetuated by Israeli soldiers 
on Egyptian and Syrian war prisoners (See Roñal Fisher, 
“Mass Murderinthe 1956 Sinai War,”Moor/v,August8,1995; 
and Gabby Bron, “Egyptian POWs Ordered to Dig Graves, 

Then Shot by Israeli Army,” Yedi’otAharonot, August 17,1995. 
Both pieces were translated in the October 1995 edition 
of Israel Shahak’s From the Hebrew Press and reprinted in 
Journal ofPalestine Studies 99 [Spring 1996]: 148-155) to 
feel incredible revulsión at lines such as these:“Duringthe 
Six-Day Warthe Jewish fighters did not become cruel [how 
does Wiesel, who moreover was livingthen in the USA, know 
that? But one should not be surprised by such a statement 
from someone who assumes the role ofthe emissary ofthe 
dead, talking in their name(s)].They became sad.... And if I 
feel somethingtowardsthem, the child-soldiers in Israel, it is 
profound respect” (Against Silence, 195)? I hold the one who 
said these words, a Nobel Peace Lauréate (I), to be ethically 
an accomplice in any crimes perpetrated by Israeli soldiers 
duringthe 1967 Arab-lsraeli War (including in thefollowing 
atrocity if it is confirmed: “National Infrastructures Minister 
Binyamin Ben-Eliezer of Labor may bejoiningthe long list of 
political officials currently under investigation,following a 
claim that the reconnaissance unit he commanded during the 
Six Day War killed 250 prisoners of war.... Last week.Channel 
1 aired Ruah Shaked [The Spirit of Shaked], a documentary 
compiled by journalist Ran Edilist. It claimed that Ben- 
Eliezer’s unit killed 250 unarmed Egyptian prisoners of war 
in the Sinai desertafter the fighting had stopped.... Former 
education minister Yossi Sarid told Egypt’s Al-Ahram that 


... he had not seen the documentary, butthat he was aware 
that Israeli forces had committed such acts” [“Egypt Wants 
Probe into ‘IDF massacr e,”’ Jerusalem Post, March 3,2007]). 
“Do you thinkthatthere isa single Israeli soldierwho enjoys 
what he’s doing? I am ready to swear on the Torah that not a 
single soldier is acting with joy or pleasure. But that is forgot- 
ten” (quoted on page 145 of Evil andExile from an address 
by Wieselto the Rashi Center, Paris)—no, what is“forgot- 
ten” by Wiesel is that no war, at least no modern war, has not 
tainted at least some soldiers, certainly amongthe victors, 
with jouissance. Had the aforementioned words come from a 
decent Frankist or Donme adherent, people who have sensed 
and acknowledged the withdrawalof the Torah (of beriah), 

I would appreciate their irony. In any case, I infinitely prefer 
the attitude of detachment of the Samurais and of the sword 
masters of Japan, and the karma-yoga, the yoga of action, 
that lord Krishnateaches his disciple Arjuna (Bhagavad-Gita), 
tosadness. 
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See pages 58-61 of the present book. 
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Elie Wiesel, From the Kingdom of Memory: Reminiscences 
(New York: Summit Books, 1990), 16. 
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Ibid. 
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Elie Wiesel, The Fifth Son, trans. Marión Wiesel (New York: 
Summit Books, 1985), 142. 
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Unless this monument acknowledgingand presentingthe 
withdrawal due to the surpassing disaster has resurrected 
and made available again such information, it was a mistake 
on the part of Gerz to have accepted the publication of a 
book that makes available the ñames chiseled on the under- 
side of the stones: 2746 Steine Mahnmal Gegen Rassismus 
Saarbrücken (Stuttgart: Gerd Hatje, 1993). 
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The one who reportedly resurrected a man in such a 
thorough mannerthat no one everfelt that the latter was, in 
the process.surreptitiously replaced by adouble in allprob- 
ability underwent a withdrawal and was discredited in the 
eyes of some of his followers as one of the “false messiahs 
and false prophets [who] will appear and perform great signs 
and wonders to deceive, if possible, even the elect” (Matthew 
24:24) when,following his crucifixión, his prophecy thatthere 
would then be “great distress, unequaled from the beginning 
of the world until now—and neverto be equaled again.... 
[And] immediately after the distress... ‘the sun will be dark- 
ened,/ and the moon will not give its light; the stars will fall 
from the sky, / and the heavenly bodies will be shaken.’ Then 
willappearthe sign of the Son of Man in heaven.Truly I tell 
you, this generation will certainly not pass away until all 
these things have happened” (Matthew 24:21-34), ostensibly 
failedto materialize. 
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I have the feeling that although in all likelihood they 
despised horror films, Duras (the author of Hiroshima mon 
amour and the filmmaker of Le camión, etc.) as well as the 
Tarkovsky of The Sacrifice would have nonetheless been 
impressed by the absence of the undead from the mirror in 
front of which heorshe happensto stand. 
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The library’s design dates from 1975. 
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András Riedlmayer,“Erasingthe Past:The Destruction 
of Libraries and Archives in Bosnia-Herzegovina,” Middle 
EastStudiesAssociation Bulletin, July 1995:“On 25 August 
1992, Bosnia’s National and University Library... wasshelled 
and burned. Beforethefire,the library held 1.5 million vol- 
umes, including over 155,000 rare books and manuscripts.... 
Bombarded with incendiary grenades from Serbian nation- 
alist positionsacrossthe river,the library burned forthree 
days; it was reduced to ashes with most of its contents.... 
Aida Buturovi, a librarían in the National Library’s exchanges 
section, was shot to death by a sniper while attempting 


to rescue books from the flames. Three months earlier 
Sarajevo’s Oriental Institute, home to the largest collection 
of Islamicand Jewish manuscripttextsand Ottoman docu- 
ments in Southeastern Europe, was shelled with phosphorus 
grenades and burned. Losses included 5,263 bound manu- 
scripts in Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, and Aljamiado (Bosnian 
Slavic written in Arabic script)... and 200,000 other docu- 
ments of the Ottoman era.... In each case, the library alone 
was targeted; adjacent buildings stand intact to this day.” 
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In the first edition of Over-Sensitivity, I used the term 
eruption to describe the sudden appearance of unworldly 
entities in radical closures. I now prefer and use the term 
irruption since eruption, if considered not in the sense I 
wanted,as an indicator of tone, namely the breakingout of a 
rash on the world, but as a violent or sudden release of some 
pressure.could easily be misunderstood interms of a return 
ofthe repressed. 
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Lynn Gumpert, Christian Boltanski (París: Flammarion, 
1994), 103. 

64 

Certainly in the voluminous work of Boltanski, the out- 
of-focus in some other instances (for example, some ofthe 
photographs of his Detective, 1972-73, which were cut from a 
specialized review of crime stories and which are of assassins 
and victims) reproduces a stereotypical image ofthe dead as 
revenants; and in yet other instances, it is simply formal. 
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Does the “You have seen nothing in Hiroshima” automati- 
cally inelude the non-Japanese film spectator? No. 
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When I wrote these words in the first edition ofthe book 
(2000), I was,through the term negotiating, referringto the 
plethora of 1990s books, mostly anthologies, with the title 

Negotiating -. Most, if not all of these books have, deserv- 

edly, been forgotten by now, 2013. 
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Sigmund Freud, The Standard Edition ofthe Complete 
Psychologicat Works of Sigmund Freud, vol. 14, On the History 
ofthe Psycho-analytic Movement, Papers on Metapsychology, 
and Other Works (1914-1916), translated from the Germán 
under the general editorship of James Strachey, in col- 
laboration with Anna Freud; assisted by Alix Strachey and 
Alan Tyson (London:The Hogarth Press and the Institute of 
Psycho-analysis, 1957), 296. 
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Sigmund Freud, The Standard Edition ofthe Complete 
Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, vol. 4 (1900), The 
Interpretaron ofDreams, Ist part(London:The Hogarth 
Press, 1953), 318. 
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These words appear, neither quoted ñor attributed, in 
Godard’s New l/Vove; they are from Jacques Chardonne’s 
L’amourc’est beaucoup plus que l’amour (CEuvres complétes, 
vol. 3 [París: Albin Michel, 1931]: “Une femme ne peut pas 
beaucoup nuire á un homme. II porte en lui-méme toute sa 
tragédie. Elle peut le géner, l’agacer. Elle peut le tuer. C’est 
tout”). Some women might feel oversensitive to and wary 
of such formulation. I have no patiencefora reflex reversal, 
or any abstract reaction; what I would appreciate would 
be some (comic?) rigorous reformulation, for example by 
Alenka Zupanbió, the author of The Odd One In: On Comedy 
(Cambridge, MA: M IT Press, 2008). 

70 

This is clear also in the case of a radical closure and the 
structural eventual irruption of fully formed ahistorical enti¬ 
ties in it: the radical closure is all, but, as is made manifest by 
the irruption of unworldly entities in it, that all is not all. 

71 

Past some surpassing disaster that caused the with- 
drawal of Don Quixote, it was not the ninth and the thirty- 
eighth chapters of part 1 of Don Quixote written by the 
Menard of Borges’s “Pierre Menard, Author of Don Quixote" 
that were counterfeit, but rather, pending its resurrection, 


Cervantes’s book. I would thinkthat by the time Menard fin- 
ished chapter 22 of part 1 of Don Quixote, Cervantes’s book 
was resurrected. 

72 

Answering the question as to whether animáis can will 
would involve discovering whether they are capable of nos¬ 
talgia and of noticing identical recurrence. 

73 

See “The Mysterious Record of Immovable Wisdomin 
Takuan Soho, The Unfettered Mind: Writings ofthe Zen Master 
to the Sword Master, trans. William Scott Wilson (New York: 
Kodansha International, 1986).“In the practice of Buddhism, 
there are said to be fifty-two stages, and within thesefifty- 
two, the place where the mind stops at one thing is called the 
abidingplace. Abidingsignifies stopping, and stopping means 
the mind is beingdetained bysome matter.... Iften men.each 
with a sword, come at you with swords slashing, if you parry 
each sword withoutstoppingthe mind at each action,and 
go from one to the next, you will not be lacking in a proper 
action for every one ofthe ten.... But if the mind stops before 
one of these men,thoughyou parry his striking sword, when 
the next man comes, the right action will have slipped away. 
ConsideringthattheThousand-Armed Kannon has one thou- 
sand arms on its one body, if the mind stops at the one holding 
a bow, the other nine hundred and ninety-nine will be useless. 
It is because the mind is not detained at one place that all 
the arms are useful” (19-22). It is misleading to character- 
ize the interior monologue only or even mainly by fluidity (as 
Sergei Eisenstein does),for its “free associations”are, as psy- 
choanalysis has shown, often determined by and sucked into 
the strange attractors that are the traumas, etc., and its cir- 
culation is, as Zen masterTakuan Soho indicated in his letter 
to the sword master, constantly impeded byattachmentsand 
the stopping ofthe mind atthe matter requiring its attention. 
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Soren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembting & Repetition, 
edited and translated with introduction and notes by Howard 
V. Hong and Edna H. Hong (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1983), 131. 


75 

From an entry in the projected preface, dated November 
1887-March 1888, to The Will to Power. See Friedrich 
Nietzsche, The Will to Power, trans. Walter Kaufmann and R.J. 
Hollingdale (NewYork: Random House, 1968),3. 
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I am using “distracted” here in its common sense, and not 
in the different sense developed in my book Distracted. 

77 

Cf.JalalToufic, Distracted, 2nd ed., 10: “The hotel man¬ 
ager shows him around his room. Afew days later, he moves 
toa different floor. The manager shows him around his new 
room: a replica ofthe other one. The manager drops a piece 
of information about the presence of an Ítem that was also 
in thefirst room but wasn’t mentioned duringthe earlier 
presentation. A hotel room cannot be known by scrutiny, but 
by a lateral movement from one room to another, from one 
accounttoanother.” 

78 

The italicized words are a borrowing from Michel 
Foucault. On “the death of man” in Foucault, see “Appendix: 
On the Death of Man and Superman,” in Gilíes Deleuze, 
Foucault, trans. Seán Hand (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1988). 

79 

“The Contemporary Is Still Forthcoming,” e-flux Journal, 
no. 28 (October 2011), http://www.e-flux.com/journal/the- 
contemporary-is-still-forthcoming/; http://worker01.e-f lux. 
com/pdf/article_255.pdf. 


80 

“However gratefully we might approach the objective 
spirit... nevertheless, in the end we even have to be cautious 
ofourgratitude.... The objective man ..., the ideal scholarwho 
expresses the scientific instinct as it finally blossoms and 
blooms all the way (afterthings have gone partly or wholly 
wrong a thousand times over)—he is certainly one of the 
most expensive tools there is: but he belongs in the hands 
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of someone more powerful. He is only a tool, we will say: he 
is a mirror,... he is used to subordinating himself in front of 
anything that wants to be known, without any other pleasure 
than that of knowing, of ‘mirroring forth.’... His mirror-like 
soul... does not know how to affirm or negate any more. 
Hedoes not command;and neitherdoes hedestroy.'Jene 
o méprisepresque ríen' [I despise almost nothing], he says with 
^ Leibniz:that presque [almost] should not be overlooked or 
underestimated!... In general, he puts himself at too great 
a distance to have any basis for choosing between good or 
evil.... He is a tool, a piece of slave (although, without a doubt, 
the most sublime type of slave) but nothing in himself,— 
presque ríen [almost nothing]!” Friedrich Nietzsche, Beyond 
Good and Evil: Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future, ed. Rolf- 
Peter Horstmann and Judith Norman;trans. Judith Norman 
(Cambridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 
97-99. 


81 

‘“Good and Evil’ and ‘Good and Bad,’” in Friedrich 
Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Moráis, trans. Walter 
Kaufmann and R. J. Hollingdale (NewYork:Vintage, 1967), 36 
and 39-40. 
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Génesis 2:16-17 (KingJames Versión). 


83 

Lee Smolin: “Why do things fall?... A big clue is Galileo’s 
discovery that everything falls with a constant accelera- 
tion. What did Newton do with this clue? Newton posited a 
universal forcé that pulís on every object proportionally to its 
mass. But ‘mass’ is defined, more fundamentally, as the ratio 
of forcé to acceleration (F= mo), so the more massive a body, 
the less acceleration it receives from a given forcé. If the 
forcé increases proportionally to the mass but the accelera¬ 
tion decreases proportionally to that mass, then the accel¬ 
eration with which a body falls doesn’t depend on its mass. 
Ñor does it appearto depend on anything else.This, however, 
makes the fact that all bodies fall with the same accelera¬ 
tion into a kind of coincidence. But Einstein didn’t believe in 
coincidences—at least not in the laws of nature. Einstein ... 


posited thatfalling is the natural State.... Falling is not what 
requires explanation.... But standing (say) does. If standing 
is unnatural, it requires a forcé, and indeed we do feel a forcé 
when we are standing—the forcé pulling us to the ground.... 
The only time we don’t feel a forcé is when we’re falling. We 
feel gravity because we are not falling. What we feel is not the 
forcé of gravity, it is the forcé of the floor or the chair pushing 
up on us, keeping us from falling” (http://timereborn.com/wp/ 
wp-content/uploads/2013/04/Relativity-appendix-2.pdf). 
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Oxford Dictionary of English, 3rd edition, 2010. 


85 

The Unbearabie Lightness ofBeing is the title of a novel 
by Milán Kundera, which appropriately begins with mus- 
ings on Nietzsche’s eternal recurrence (these inane musings 
are unworthy of being read twice [and therefore once], let 
alone of being willed to be read eternally). It is disappointing 
that this novel does not come cióse to exemplifying its title. 
Richard Foreman’s No-Body, 1997, exemplifies a bearable, 
“paradisiacal” unbearable lightness of being, one that, as 
long as the will has not been achieved, “could only happen in 
Poetry City.” 


86 

The gap between desiring to be with those one admires 
and loves, and the aversión to be with those one despises and 
loathes is smaller than the chasm between the former and 
willingthe eternal recurrence of the events one desires. 

87 

Proper ñames, insinuated with the introduction of mortal- 
ity, would disappear as a consequence of the abolishing of 
death with the achievement of the will; the overman (as well 
as al-Mahdl and the Messiah) is not the common ñame of 
someone with a proper ñame. 


88 

It would be quite inappropriate to cali the operation to 
realize the will Operation Dracula, for while the vampire (espe- 
cially since his or her capacity to be affected is reduced to a 
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few parameters,forexample, proximityof blood and changes 
¡n the atmosphere announcingthe ominous comingof day- 
light) compulsively repeats similar dark events nightly, begin- 
ning with the compulsive resortingto hypnosis to subdue and 
controlyetanother indifferentvictim (a hypnosis working not 
by willpower butthrough the absence of his image in the mir- 
ror:“The vampire is not visible in the mirror, but his presence 
can be detected by the attraction such a hypnotic absence 
of an image exerts on the lookof the other, reflected person” 
[JalalToufic, (Vampires), revised and expanded edition, 115]), 
he can never will these events to recur eternally. Is there a 
repetition of evil that is not compulsive but willed? If there is, 
then the Antichrist would be the figure who wills the eternal 
recurrence of evil. I ratherthink that evil is inextricably associ- 
ated with a compulsión to repeat, and thus a displeasure at 
being forced to repeat, and therefore cannot be willed to recur 
eternally. Hell is the endless compulsión to repeat what one 
cannot everwillto recur eternally. 
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It appears that the epoch to which Zeus, Hades, and 
Sisyphus belonged ceased before Sisyphus could end up will- 
ing the eternal recurrence of the events of his repetitive ordeal. 


90 

Demanding amor fot/ before the will has been established 
is, exceptionally, not an injunction to nihilism in case it is in 
relation tothe incorporeal events ratherthan tothe States 
of things. See Gilíes Deleuze, The Logic ofSense, trans. Mark 
Lester with Charles Stivale, ed. Constantin V. Boundas (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1990). 


“The Ultímate Free Lunch,” in Alan H. Guth, The 
Inñationary Universe: The Quest tora New Theoryof Cosmic 
Origins, with aforeword byAlan Lightman (Reading, MA: 
Addison-Wesley, 1997).The quote isfrom pages 12-13. 

92 

Were these valúes to be deducible from somefuture 
theory, then that the universe is the outcome of a“dicethrow” 
is goingto be indicated by other, still undiscovered aspects. 


93 

In Robert Heinlein’s short story “AllYou Zombies—”(1959) 
“ayoung man (later revealed to be intersex) [is] taken back in 
time and tricked into impregnating his younger, female self 
(before he underwent a sex change); he thus turns out to be 
the offspringof that unión, with the paradoxical resultthat he 
is his own motherand father” {Wikipedia’s “AllYou Zombies 
[short story]” entry). While the protagonist of Heinlein’s “All 
You Zombies—” could havesaid,“l ...am my son, my father, 
my mother, and myself,” his statement would be radically dif- 
ferentfrom Artaud’s seemingly identical one in “Here Lies.” 


94 

David Deutsch, The Fabric ofReality.The Science of 
Parallel Universes—and Its Implications (New York: Alien 
Lañe, 1997), especially chapter 12,“TimeTravel”;and David 
Deutsch, “Quantum Mechanics Near Closed Timelike Lines,” 
Physical Review D 44, no. 10 (November 15,1991): 3197-3217, 
particularly page 3201:“The difficulty is illustrated by the fol- 
lowinghistory:Atimetravelergoes into the pastand reveáis 
the proof of an importanttheorem tothe mathematician who 
had later been recognized as the first to prove it.The math¬ 
ematician goes on to publish the proof, which is then read 
by the time traveler before setting out. Who thought of the 
proof? No one, since each of the two participants obtained 
that valuable information from the other. 

“It is a fundamental principie of the philosophy of Science 
that the Solutions of problems do not springfully formed into 
the Universe, i.e., as initial data, but emerge only through evo- 
lutionary or rational processes. In adopting this evolutionary 
principie we reject such antirational doctrines as creation- 
ism, and more generally we reject all explanations of complex 
regularity in the observed universe that attribute it to com¬ 
plex regularity in the initial data.” I agree with Deutsch’s evo¬ 
lutionary principie only if it is limited to relative closures: the 
mathematical proof mentioned in his story is one of the ahis- 
torical things that may irrupt fully formed in a radical closure. 
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See Frank J.Tipler, The Physics of Immortality:Modern 
Cosmology, Godandthe Resurrection ofthe Dead (New York: 
Doubleday, 1994), 225. 
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Ibid., 31.Tipler bases himself here on Jacob Bekenstein, 
who “showed that quantum Systems—and, according to 
physics, everything in sight is a quantum system—have only 
afinite numberof States” (ibid.). Regardingthe numbers he 
advanced for a human being, he continúes: “These numbers 
g are of course enormous, and as a matter of fact l’m sure that 
N the actual numbers of States and changes are much less than 
these bounds. But these bounds are nevertheless finite, and 
firmly based on the central laws of quantum mechanics.They 
thus prove that a human being is afinite State machine, and 
nothingbut a finite State machine” (ibid.). 
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Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus SpokeZarathustra:A Bookfor 
Everyone and Nobody, translated with an ¡ntroduction and 
notes by Graham Parkes (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2005), 192. 
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Frank J.Tipler, The Physics oflmmortality, 1. 


99 

As forthe confirmation of Nietzsche’s “All-too-smallthe 
greatest!”one would have to bear in mind that asgood is to 
be understood differently when set against the bad for the 
noble or the evil for slaves (“how different these words ‘bad’ 
and ‘evil’ are, although they are both apparently the opposite 
of the same concept ‘good.’ But it is not the same concept 
‘good’” [Nietzsche]),smo// isto be understood differently 
when said of the great and the greatest. In the absence of 
the will, while one can be great without encountering—and 
extinguishing?—(Lacan’s) object smalla (aka objet petit a 
and object o, the “object-cause of desi re”), one cannot be the 
greatest without doing so (for Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
better known by his pen ñame, Lewis Carroll, the object a, 
the greatest as far as his desire was concerned, was the 
little girl, who as the eponymous idol of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland at times shrinks and becomes too small, allthe 
while givingthe impression that she could go on dwindling 
untilshe vanished into thin air [“She was now only ten inches 
high,and herface brightened upat the thought that she was 


now the right size for going through the little door into that 
lovely garden. First, however, she waited for a few minutes to 
see if she was going to shrink any further: she felt a little ner- 
vous aboutthis;‘for it mightend.you know.’said Alice to her- 
self, ‘in my going out altogether, like a candle. I wonder what I 
should be like then?’And shetried tofancy what the fíame of 
a candle looks like afterthe candle is blown out....”]—all rig- 
orous people who have encountered and extinguished object 
small a have fancied some variant of the following paradox: 
What is the object small a like after it hasdwindled into thin 
air [without, lik e Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’s Cheshire 
Cat, leaving even a grin]?). 
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Friedrich Nietzsche, Ecce Homo,trans. Walter Kaufmann 
(New York: Random House, 1967), II 9,255. 
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In Bill Viola’s installation Room forSt. John oftheCross, 

1983, through an opening in a black cubicle one can see a tiny 
monitor showing what appears to be a static shot of a moun- 
tain, while outside, on a big screen, one sees what seems to 
be jerky handheld shots of a mountain range. I would think 
that the jerkiness of the latter shots is not caused by any 
camera movement but is ratherthat of the mountains them- 
selves. Dógen wrote:“Preceptor Kai of Mt. Dayang addressed 
the assembly, saying, ‘The blue mountains are constantly 
walking....’Although the walking of the blue mountains is 
faster than ‘swift as the wind,’ those in the mountains do not 
sense this, do not know it” (“Mountains and Waters Sutra” 
[Sansui kyó], in Treasuryofthe Eye ofthe True Dharma , trans. 
Cari Bielefeldt); and “Junayd’s answer to the enthusiastic 
Nuri, who objected to his sitting quietly while the Sufis 
performed their whirling dance, is famous: ‘You see the 
mountains—you thinkthem firm,yetthey move likeclouds’ 
(Qur’án 27:90)” (Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions 
of Islam [Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 

1975], 181). Unlike in Islam and Zen Buddhism, it seems that 
in Christianity mountains do not move on their own and that 
they can be moved only by faith:“Truly I [Jesús] tellyou, if 
you havefaith as small as a mustard seed.you can say to 
this mountain, ‘Move from here to there,’ and it will move” 


(Matthew 17:20). On his way to be crucified, Jesús Christ 
warned thatthere would come a terrible day when people 
would “say to the mountains, ‘Fall on us!’ and to the hills, 
‘Cover us!’” (Luke 23:30). When Jesus’s words carne to pass, 
an incarcerated saint (the authorof Ascent ofMount Carmel 
and Dark Night ofthe SouT?) made,through hisfaith,the 
mountains obey their plea; he did this out of Christian love:“lf 
I have afaith that can move mountains, but do not have love, I 
am nothing”(1 Corinthians 13:2). 
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Quoted in Giorgio Agamben, The CorningCommunity, 
trans. Michael Hardt (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1993), 53. 

103 

While, like so many others, l’ve written on some films 
after their release, I have also written on others before they 
were made! For instancethetext on Lost Highway (1997) 
in the first edition of Forthcoming (2000) that this footnote 
comments (and which was left unaltered in this edition) 
turned outto be a description of Lynch’s subsequentfilm, 
Mulholland Dr. (2001). 

104 

For (the revised versión of) the initial, more elabórate 
essay on my concept radical closure, see “Radical Closure” in 
the second edition of my book Over-Sensitivity (Forthcoming 
Books, 2009; available for download as a PDF file at: http:// 
www.jalaltoufic.com/downloads.htm), 105-154. 
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There is a radical difference between a blankthat shows 
the potentiality from which the rest of the painting issued 
and a blankthatfunctions as the borderof a radical closure, 
allowing entities to irrupt in the painting even after it is 
finished. All five of Toba Khedoori’s paintings shown at Los 
Angeles’s Museum of Contemporary Art in 1997 were untitled 
(the indication ofthe models appearingonly within paren- 
theses). Unless the radical-closure painter subscribes to a 
disjunctive relation between the image and the title, his or 
her paintings are either to be left untitled, since at any time 


fully formed entities may still irrupt in them, or he orshe, 
while still alive, or a representative of him or her, following his 
or her death, has to keep revising the title to take into con- 
sideration whatever may irrupt in the painting. Aware ofthe 
unknowability of what may yet irrupt in his or her ostensibly 
finished radical-closure paintings, the artist may prepare the 
spectator for such an eventuality by training him to accept 
the disjunction between title and model/subject matter 
(which is the case in at least some of Magritte’s paintings); 
leave it untitled (Khedoori);ordistance himself from the title 
by explicitly leaving it to the gallery to add it, thus making it at 
bottom ¡Ilegitímate (Francis Bacon). 
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I also suggest that the owners ofthe following two paint¬ 
ing by Francis Bacon, a radical-closure painter, Figure in 
Movement (1976) and Oedipus and the Sphinx after Ingres 
(1983), take out insurance againstthe eventuality ofthe dis- 
appearance ofthe bird-like figures from these paintings. 
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My mixed-media work Radical-Closure Artist with 
Bandaged Sense Organ (1997) ineludes a loop of reedited 
shots from Hitchcock’s The Birds (1963): the credits sequence 
showingthe electronic birds flying in an indeterminate plañe 
and accompanied by electronic sounds is cut on movement 
to shots from the scene ofthe birds’ irruption from behind the 
school building and their subsequent attack on the school 
children, the attacking birds thus appearing to come from the 
credits sequence. 
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Here are Signac’s words as quoted in Gustave Cocquiot’s 
VincentVan Gogh (1923), page 194:“Toute lajournée il me 
parla peinture, littérature, socialisme. Le soir il était un 
peu fatigué. IIfaisait un coup de mistral effroyable qui a pu 
l’énerver. II voulut boire á méme un litre d’essence de térében- 
thine qui se trouvait sur la table de la chambre. II était temps 
de rentrer á l’hospice” (All day long he talked to me of painting, 
literature, socialism. In the evening he was a little tired. A fear- 
some mistral was blowing, which may have made him irritable. 
He tried to gulp down a liter of turpentine that was on his 
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bedroom table. It was time to go back to the hospital), http:// 
vangoghletters.org/vg/letters/let752/letter. html#n-1. 

109 

Le grand registre de l’asile de Saint-Rémy, Arles, France, 
May 1889.See http://vangoghletters.org/vg/documentation. 
html#id8May1889. 

110 

Were there crows in the painting we presently know as 
Wheatfield with Crows (who gave the painting this title?) by 
the time Van Gogh died? Did they rather irrupt in it sometime 
between the death of Van Gogh and the first time someone 
else saw it? 


111 

Pierre Cabanne, Dialogues with Marcel Duchamp (New 
York; London: Da Capo, 1987), 43. 

112 

The italicized wordsare a borrowingfrom Francis Bacon. 
113 

Le grand registre de l’asile de Saint-Rémy, Arles, 

France, May 9,1889. See http://vangoghletters.org/vg/ 
documentation.html#id8May1889. 


114 

The Complete Letters ofVincent van Gogh, with 
Reproductions ofAll the Drawings in the Correspondence, 
vol.3 (Greenwich,CT: New York Graphic Society, 1959), 
123-124. 


115 

Chris Rodley, “David Lynch,” Icón, no. 1 (April 1997): 67. 


116 

Isn’tthe experience that decided the painter David Lynch 
to startfilmmakingonethat is recurrently encountered in Alain 
Robbe-Grillet’s novéis: the animation of what was presented 
initially as an illustration in a newspaper, ora frieze, ora series 
of sculptures?Thechangefrom an inanimate imagetofilm is 


present within one of Lynch’s films, his sixth feature, Twin Peaks: 
Pire Walk with Me (1992), this time because the radical closure 
presented by the film allowed the irruption of animated figures 
into the photograph that Laura Palmer places on the wall. 

117 

The Frank of David Lynch’s Blue Velvet kidnaps a man and 
cuts off his ear;then he has intercourse with the hostage’s 
wife, whose blue velvet dress functioned as a curtain indi- 
cating the end of the world when the film’s opening credits 
were overlaid on it (that a certain type of curtain functions 
as a radical border of the world is even clearer in the case 
of the red curtain in Lynch’s laterfilm, Twin Peaks: Pire Walk 
with Me)-, then he places in his hostage’s mouth a pieceof 
that blue velvet robe and says, “Do it for Van Gogh!” Frank 
certainly knows more about the two Van Gogh self-portraits 
with bandaged earthan Kurosawa, who makestheVan Gogh 
character in his film Dreams explain that he cut off his ear 
because it was jarring the composition of a self-portrait 
he was painting. Fiad Frank not cut off his hostage’s ear for 
him,it is likely that the kidnapped man would haveended up 
doing so himself, in a desperate attempt to stop the kind of 
unworldly sounds audible when the camera zooms into the 
ear as it lies in the grass. 


118 

The quoted words are a borrowing from the title of one 
of Antonin Artaud’s texts,“Van Gogh, the Man Suicided by 
Society” (1947)—Antonin Nalpas (it was underthis ñame that 
some of the letters ascribed to Artaud were signed: “As for 
the ñame of Nalpas, it is... the maiden ñame of my mother.... 
Butthat’s not why I spoke of it, and / am greatly surprised that 
I did. Because this ñame has, on the other hand, Legendary, 
Mystic and sacred origins ...”) could have given his letterto Dr. 
Ferdiére dated February 12,1943, the title, “Antonin Artaud, 
the Man Suicided by Society”: “Antonin Artaud est mort á la 
peine et de douleuráVille-Évrard au mois d’Aoüt 1939 et son 
cadavre a été sorti de Ville-Évrard pendant la durée d’une 
nuit blanche comme celles dont parle Dostoi'evsky et qui 
occupent l’espace de plusieurs journées intercalaires mais 
non comprises dans le calendrier de ce monde-ci—quoi[que] 
vraies comme le jourd’ici” (Antonin Artaud died to trouble 
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and of pain in Ville-Évrard in the month of August 1939 and 
his cadáver was removed from Ville-Évrard during a sleepless 
night like those Dostoevsky talks about and that occupy the 
span of several intercalary days that are not included in the 
calendar of this world—though they are true as the day from 
here) ( Nouveaux Écrits de Rodez: Lettres au docteur Ferdiére 
o C7 943-1946) et autres textes ¡nédits, suivis de Six lettres a 

^ Marie Dubuc (1935-1937) [1977]). 

119 

Nearthe end of the“Crows” section in Kurosawa’s 
Dreams, Van Gogh ¡s presented as continuing his walk 
through the field beyond the point where in his painting 
Wheatfield with Crows the path radically ends in a line paral- 
lelto the horizonIThis continuation beyond the gateless gate 
is a faux pas on Kurosawa’s part since it is impossible and 
since it undercuts the radical closure of space that allowed 
the irruption of the unworldly (electronic and shadowless) 
crows overthe field. 


The italicized words are a borrowing of the title of a col- 
lection of Zen koans. 


121 

Did she then actually leave her radically-closed apartment? 


122 

An Ash'arite theologian or an Ibn al-Arabi disciple, who 
believed in the ever-renewed creation of a world that is not 
self-sufficient, could, indeed might have, said the same 
words through which, for different reasons, the woman of 
Duras’sfilm Le Camión avers the end of the ostensibly con¬ 
tinuing world: “Look at the end of the world, all the time, at 
every second, everywhere.” 


123 

Discontinuity, whether stylistic or thematic, is encoun- 
tered throughout my books. In Distracted, it basically takes 
the form of aphorisms separated by blanks. In (Vampires): 
An UneasyEssayon the Undead in Film, it is encountered in 
the mannerof the (quantum) tunnelingof the undead and 


teleportation, as well as the “counterintuitive” side effect of 
these, motionlessness in the absence of any discernable bar- 
rier (“One of the tolls for tunneling or teleportation, by means 
of which one moves through [orfindsoneselftotheother 
sideof] perceptible barriers, isthat unexpected, invisible 
obstacles will spring up everywhere, resulting in motionless¬ 
ness where there is no discernable barrier. Many of these 
barriers will be objects that for no apparent reason cannot 
be removed, objects that put one in a trance, depriving one of 
one’s motor ability”); over-turns; and the empty space-time 
zones of the labyrinth, which produce lapses not merely of 
consciousness butalso, more radically, of being. In Over- 
Sensitivity, it is encountered in the guise of the ahistorical 
fullyformed unworldly entities that irruptin radical closures, 
and the empty space-time zones in the realm of altered 
movement, body, silence, music, space, and time into which 
dance projects a subtle versión of the dancen And here, it is 
encountered mainly in the mode of the atomic temporality 
of Islam according to the theology of the Ash’arites and the 
sufism of Ibn al-‘ArabT. 

124 

RobertS. Fisher, Waltervan Emde Boas, Warren Blume, 
Christian Elger, Pierre Genton, Phillip Lee, and Jerome Engel, 
Jr., “Epileptic Seizures and Epilepsy: Definitions Proposed 
by the International League Against Epilepsy (ILAE) and the 
International Bureau for Epilepsy (IBE),” Epilepsia 46, no. 4 
(2005): 470-472. 

125 

Martin Heidegger, The Fundamental Concepts of 
Metaphysics: World, Finitude, Solitude, trans. William 
McNeill and Nicholas Walker (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1995), 242-247: “It has been observed that 
if its [the bee’s] abdomen is carefully cut away while it is 
sucking, a bee willsimply carry on regardless even while the 
honey runs out of the bee from behind.... The bee is simply 
taken [ hingenommen] by its food.... When the bee flies out 
of the hive to find food it registers thedirection in which it 
stands in relation to the sun.... If we... take the box in which 
the bee has been imprisoned back to the hive and place it 
some distance behind the hive, then the newly freed bee 


flies in the direction in which it would have to fly in orderto 
find the hive from the feeding place, even though the hive is 
relatively nearby, and it does so forthe appropriate distance 
once again.... [The bee] flies back in a pre-established direc¬ 
tion over a pre-established distance without regard to the 
position of the hive. It does not strike out in a given direction 
prescribed for it by the place in which it hasfound itself. 
Rather it is absorbed by a direction, is driven to produce 
this direction out of itself—without regard to the destina¬ 
ron. The bee does not at all comport itself toward particular 
things, like the hive, the feeding place and so on.The bee 
is simply given overtothe sun and tothe period of its flight 
without being able tograsp eitherofthese assuch.... The 
animal... is taken [hingenommen], taken and captivated 
[benommen] by things.” 

126 

Zen master Hakuin Zenji:“What is the sound of one hand 
clapping?” 

127 

In Ash'arite atomism, atoms revert back to nothingness 
becausethe accident of duration ( baqá ') imparted tothem by 
God does not subsist for longerthan an instant. 

128 

Whilefor Bergson,the philosopher of duration, an atom, 
like whatever “is not a center of indetermination,” is subject 
to a necessity “which obliges it to act through every one of 
its points upon all the points of all other images,to transmit 
the whole of what it receives, to oppose to every action an 
equaland contrary reaction,to be, in short, merely a road by 
which pass, in every direction, the modifications propagated 
throughoutthe immensity ofthe universe”(Henri Bergson, 
Matter and Memory, trans. Nancy Margaret Pauland William 
Scott Palmer [New York: Zone Books, 1988], 36), in a concep- 
tion of recurrent appearance, disappearance, then appear- 
ance of entities, including atoms, the atom recurrently faces 
away from the linear “action” toward nothingness/the Being 
who recurrently creates it. 


129 

Accordingto quantum physics,the indivisible unit of 
time should be reached atthe Plancktime, ( Gh/c s ) y2 = 

5.391 06(32) xl O 44 s. 

130 

Revenants: creatures who have the presumption to them- 
selves settle an outstanding symbolic debt, not leaving it to 
(the exoteric) God to do that on the Day of Judgment. 

131 

Why is it that nowhere in the New Testament is there an 
incident where Christ—who heals the possessed and resur- 
rects the dead—meets a revenant and commands him or 
her eitherto come backfully to life orto die untilthe Day of 
Judgment? 

132 

T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars ofWisdom, with an introduction 
byAngusCalder(London:Wordsworth Editions, 1997), 22-23. 

133 

In some other Muslim miniatures, what may appear, 
color-wise,to be an unrealistic depiction of an earthly body is 
actually eithera realistic presentation of an Imaginal World 
(‘alam al-khayal) embodied spirit or Intelligence, or a realistic 
depiction of an earthly body tinged by the various colored 
photisms that Sufis perceive in a suprasensuous manner as 
they progress along the spiritual path (to the State in which 
they perceive the black light [nür-e siyáh]). 

134 

The separation and independence of dance, music, and 
design, but also ofthe dance phrases performed by the dif- 
ferent dancers or groups of dancers, that is, of what would 
traditionally be viewed as the components of an organic 
artwork of dance, in the collaborative work of Cage and 
Cunningham;as wellas the separation and independence 
of words and images in the work of a number of avant- 
garde filmmakers and theater artists,for ¡nstance in Robert 
Wilson’s theater production of Hamletmachine and in Duras’s 
film Agatha, should in principie not bedifficultto appreciate 


for someone who has an affinity with or subscribes to the 
occasionalist standpoint of the Ash'arites or indeed of the 
mutakalUmln in general, where the different accidents that 
adhere to the bodies and atoms are independent of each 
otherand of the latter. 

135 

Here’s a suggested question to some future interviewer: 
“If so, Jalal, why are at least some Muslim filmmakers to 
explore and experiment with this mode of temporality and 
linkagethat is akin tothe médium of cinema at the levelof 
the basic apparatus, if the occasionalism connected to this 
temporality and modeof linking, with its denial of a nature in 
favor of a custom of God, is alien to ref lexivity?” 

136 

Thedifferentiation between the Küfic script, which with its 
rectilinear and angular forms and its monumentality was up to 
the twelfth century the only script utilized in epigraphic deco¬ 
raron, and the cursive NaskhT script, especially the thuluth 
variant, which, except for certain titles, replaced Küfic almost 
completely from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, shows 
that Muslim artists were atone level quite sensitive tothe dif¬ 
ferent characteristics and properties of various styles, media, 
and materials. But this discernment of the difference of the 
various styles, media, and materials—and who could possibly 
be more sensitive than artists to the difference of styles and 
materials?—had to yield to their implicit more basic view of 
the lack of proper nature and characteristics of entities. 

137 

“The moment of its [the Queen of Sheba’s throne’s] dis- 
appearance from its place is the same as its presence with 
Solomon, by virtue of the renewalof creation....Therefore 
do not say‘then,’ which implies a lapse of time, for the word 
thumma in Arabic implies a process of cause and effect in 
specific situations, as the poet says, ‘Like the quivering of 
the spear, then it shook.’ Now the time of its quivering is the 
same as that of its shaking. He says ‘then,’ although there is 
no lapse oftime. Similarly with the renewal of creation ...the 
moment of the nonexistence of a thing is the very moment of 
the existence of its like...” Ibn Al ‘Arabi, The Bezels ofWisdom, 


translated and introduced by R. W. Austin, preface byTitus 
Burckhardt (New York: Paulist Press, 1980), 193. 

138 

In Robbe-Grillet’s/.7mmorte//e,whoseeventstake place 
in Turkey, there is a resonance between two sorts of appear- 
ances out of nothing: one in the set radical closure, that 
of Lale;and one implied by the arabesques, that of ever- 
renewed creation. 

139 

Francois Cheng, Emptyand FulLThe Language of Chínese 
Paínting, trans. Michael H. Kohn (Boston:Shambhala, 1994), 
76-77. 

140 

“The imaginalfaculty {al-quwwat al-mutakhayyila) and 
the World of Imagination... is the closest thing to a denota- 
don (do/ó/o) of the Real. Forthe Real is ‘the First and the 
Last.the Manifestand the Nonmanifest’(Koran 57:3). Abü 
Sa'Td al-Kharráz was asked, ‘Through what have you known 
God?’ He answered, ‘Through the fact that He brings oppo- 
sitestogether.’Then he recitedthis Koranic verse.” William 
C. Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al-‘Arab¡’s 
Metaphysics of Imagination (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1989), 115. 

141 

Qur’án 27:90: “You seethe mountains—you thinkthem 
firm, yet they move like clouds.” 

142 

Or was it really Khadir, or elsethe ángel Gabriel assuming 
the form of Ásif b. Barkhayá? 

143 

Ibn Al ‘Arabi, The Bezeis ofWisdom, 193. 

144 

Román Jakobson, Language in Literature, ed. Krystyna 
Pomorska and Stephen Rudy (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1987), 71. 


145 

Can one say: is unique what can be replaced only by 
itself? One should go further: is unique, and thus ¡rreplace- 
able, that which cannot be replaced even by himself/herself. 

146 

What is itself can afford associations away from itself, 
for example, metaphors; but what is ontologically not itself 
but only like itself cannot afford such associations, since its 
singularity consists in this:thatthe creaturalassociation it 
induces is first and foremost to itself. 

147 

Sohrab Shahid Saless’s Still Ufe (1974) is anotherfilm 
that should not, for other reasons, be viewed as a capitu¬ 
laron of the cinematicto painting. It is rather, along with 
Paradjanov’s Sayat Nova, one of the greatest films of the 
Middle East and Transcaucasia; one could give it an altérnate, 
cinematic title derived from Beckett: Stirrings Still — Ufe. 

148 

Cf. Sergei Eisenstein: “It is a weird and wonderful feat to 
have written a pamphleton somethingthat in reality does not 
exist.There is, for example, no such thing as a cinema with- 
out cinematography. And yetthe author [Naum Kaufman] of 
the pamphlet [Japanese Cinema (Moscow, 1929)] preceding 
this essay has contrived to write a book about the cinema of 
a country that has no cinematography. About the cinema of 
acountrythat has, in its culture, an infinite numberof cin- 
ematographic traits, strewn everywhere with the solé excep- 
tion of—its cinema.This essay is on the cinematographic 
traits of Japanese culture that lie outside the Japanese 
cinema.... Cinematography is, first and foremost, montage.... 
The Japanese cinema is completely unaware of montage. 
Nevertheless the principie of montage can be identified as 
the basic element of Japanese representational culture.” Film 
Farm and The Film Sense, ed. and trans. Jay Leyda (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1957), 28. 

149 

Al-Azhar University objected to Youssef Chahine’s first 
versión of the script of The Emigrant because the protagonist 


was ostensibly modeled on and represented the prophet 
Joseph. When Chahine filmed an apparently insufficiently 
revised versión and screened it in Egypt, he was soon taken 
to court and his film was pulled from theaters pending the 
court’s decisión.The film was subsequently rereleased after 
Chahine won his appeal (given the widespread degeneracy 
in Egyptian culture around the time of the releaseof the film, 

I was not that surprised that the uproar in certain Egyptian 
circles was all about the possible transgression of the pro- 
hibition of the representaron of a Qur’ánic prophet, in other 
words, that none of it was over the crassness with which 
ancient Egypt was shown). 

150 

In this bigoted age of religious and ethnic civil wars, 
whether in Transcaucasia, between Armenia and Azerbaijan, 
or elsewhere, it is salutary to have the example of Paradjanov, 
this Armenian born in Tbilisi, Georgia, who, from Sayat Nova 
onward, created the films to which (many) Muslim filmmak- 
ers, includingAzerbaijani ones,feel most affined. 

151 

Ibn Al Arabi, The BezelsofWisdom, 100-101. 

152 

While in Christianity his incarnation allows for Christ’s 
representation, in Islam it is his episodio replacement by 
another(“Theyslew him [the Messiah, Jesús son of Mary, 
Allah’s messenger] not ñor crucified him, but it appeared so 
unto them [shubbiha lahum ]” [Qur’án 4:157; in his translation 
of the Qur’án, John Medows Rodwell, a clergyman, avers that 
shubbiha lahum literally means “one was made to appear to 
them like (Jesús)”]) that would seem to allow for his repre¬ 
sentation, if only during the crucifixión. 

153 

To the question, “Is it permissible to film or direct a scene 
in which the prophet Muhammad (Peace and blessings of God 
upon him), orthe preceding prophets,orthe infallible imams 
(may God be pleased with them all), or holy historie figures 
and symbols appear on a film orTV screen,or atthe theater?” 
the answer of Grand Ayatollah Ali al-Husayni al-Sistani,a 


marja'taqlld (source to emulate/follow) was: “If it observes 
the requirements of veneration and reverence and does not 
¡nclude any offense to their holy ¡mages in the spectators’ 
souls, there is no objection.”To the question, “Some direc- 
tors makea historicalfilm aboutthe Prophetand hisfamily 
(Peace be upon him and hisfamily)orthe imams (Peace be 
upon them). 1) Is it permissibleforan actor to impersonate 
the characterof the Holy Prophet (Peace be upon him and his 
family), appearing before the public as the Prophet (Peace 
be upon him and his family)—and does the same apply in the 
case of the imams (Peace be upon them)? 2) If the answer 
is that it is permissible, is it required that that actor be a 
believer?” Sistani’s answer was: “It is permissible to repre- 
sentthrough actingtheircharacters (Peace be upon them), 
but only if that does not give offense—even in the future— 
with regard to their honorable statuses and holy images in 
souls—it may be that the qualities and particularities of 
theactors who play their roles (Peace be upon them) have 
some influence in this matter” (http://www.sistani.org/index. 
php?p=525390&id=291). 

154 

In comparison to Buñuel, how slow and proneto the 
defense mechanism of dissociation is Cecil B. DeMille,the 
filmmaker of two versions of The Ten Commandments, in 
which the mature Moses is played bytwodifferent actors: 
inthe 1923 versión,Theodore Roberts; in the 1956 versión, 
Charlton Heston. 

155 

Only in the case of the prophet Muhammad is there no 
reason to inquire in what guise he appeared in the dream: he 
appeared in the same form as in waking life. 

156 

Cf. Génesis 42:8: “And Joseph recognized his brothers but 
they did not recognize him.” 

157 

Weare told in Génesis that years later Jacob asked 
Joseph to bury him in Canaan in the same spot where he had 
buried Leah (49:30-31). Since at no pointare we told that oíd 


Jacob visited Canaan during his stay in Egypt,the implication 
is that he must have buried her before he headed to meet his 
son in Egypt, i.e.,that she was already dead during the scene 
of Joseph’s raising of his parents on a dais and their prostrat- 
ing themselves before him. Was then the woman who pros- 
trated to Joseph as his mother in Egypt in life-as-a-dreom 
Rachel’s maidservant (and half-sister?) Bilhah, who was cho- 
sen by Rachel to be a surrogate mother for her while she was 
still sterile and who gave birth to two sons that Rachel named 
and raised (Dan and Naphtali)? 

158 

The expression “dream within a dream” (the Arabic 
expression is manam fímanám) appears in “The Wisdom of 
Light in the Word of Joseph” in Ibn Al ‘Arabi’s The Bezels of 
Wisdom ( 121). 

159 

When in an October 1965 interview in Cahiersdu cinéma, 
the interviewerobserved, “There isagood dealof blood in 
Pierrot [íe fou]" Godard retorted: “Not blood, red”—try saying 
this to a hysteric, for example, to the eponymous heroine of 
Hitchcock’s Marniel 

160 

If one wants to remain strictly within the Islamic context, 
then on dyingthe prophet Joseph, the dreamer, awakened 
(the prophet Muhammad said in a tradition frequently 
quoted by Sufi authors:“Men are asleep;they awaken at 
their death”). 

161 

Píate XXI, Chapter XV, in E. A. Wallis Budge, The Book of 
the Dead.The Papyrus ofAni (New York: Dover Publications, 
1967), 326. 

162 

See Chapter CXXXIII, in Budge, The Book of the Dead, 
328.“Osiris Ani” has here been replaced by “Osiris 
Zaphenath-Paneah.” 


163 

See Chapter CXXIV, in Budge, The Bookofthe Dead, 331. 
Alternatively, what the lector priest could have recited on 
behalf of Zaphenath-Paneah, aka Joseph (to whom the pha- 
raoh had said:“Thou shalt be over my house, and according 
unto thy word shall all my people be ruled: only in the throne 
will I be greater than thou” [Génesis 41:40]), are the following 
extracts from the pyramid of Pepi I:“Isis speaketh unto thee, 
Nephthys holdeth converse with thee, and the shining ones 
come unto thee bowing down even to the ground in adoration 
at thy feet, by reason of the writing thou hast” (Budge, The 
Book ofthe Dead, Ixxvii). 

164 

The Standard Edition ofthe Complete Psychological Works 
ofSigmund Freud, vol. 4 (1900), The Interpretation ofDreams, 
Ist part, 163. 


165 

The following are two unsettling sorts of looks ofthe 
undead: that ofthe ancient Egyptian statue, which disregards 
you even asyou stand in front of it; and that ofthe vampire/ 
undead, who has no mirror image and thus gazes atyou 
across media (in a film, the vampire facing the mirror in which 
he has no image and to the other side of whose empty frame 
the camera is placed is specifically looking at each individual 
film spectator). 


166 

Is it surprising to encounter in a tale titled The Sphinx 
(Poe) someone who considers a creature sixteenth of an inch 
in length “to befar largerthan any ship ofthe line in existence 
... [its] proboscis somesixty orseventy feet in length, and 
about asthickasthe body of an ordinary elephant”? 

167 

It is therefore quite on the markfor Poe’s The Sphinx to 
revolve around a mistake with regards to distance and loca- 
tion,the narratorconfusingthe insect ofthe genus Sphinx, 
ofthe family Crepuscularia, on the spider web at the window 
just sixteenth of an inch from him with agiant winged mon- 
steratthe landslide section of a remóte hill. 


Is it possible that only afewdie?To be dead, in other 
words.to be an undead, is already aform of courage:owingto 
over-turns inthe undeath realm.eventurningbackisforging 
ahead. (Un)death is not for cowards. Cowardice applies only 
in situations from which one can escape; there is no cow¬ 
ardice pastthe point of no return.Acoward can enterorfind 
himself or herself neither in a labyrinth, ñor in undeath, ñor in 
the mainstream Christian or Muslim hell—he or she can find 
himself or herself in the hell concocted by mind-projections 
in the bardo of becoming, since he or she can escape from the 
latter by rebirth.The courage ofthe dead, whose bodies, like 
that of Daniel Paul Schreber during his dying before (physi- 
cally) dying, which was “for a long time without a stomach, 
without intestines,... without a bladder,” are gut-less, is 
tainted with astain of cowardice not because virtually all of 
them attempt—unsuccessfully—to turn back, but because 
ofthe meaning, informal, ofthe word “gutless”:“lacking cour¬ 
age or determination.” 

In terms of a gradation of courage, one descends from: 

— One who is a mortal, that is, dead while (physically) alive, 
and who is aware of that and who nonetheless, incredibly, 
risks his life for recognition in life and the world. “The Master 
is the man who went all the way in a Fight for prestige, who 
risked his life in orderto be recognized in his absolute supe- 
riority byanother man.... Thus, he'broughtto light,’ proved 
{bewahrt), realized,and revealed hissuperíor/'tyover biologi- 
cal existence, over his biological existence, over the natural 
World in general and over everything that knows itself and 
that he knows to be bound to this World, in particular, over 
the Slave” (Alexandre Kojéve, Introduction to the Readingof 
Hegel: Lectures on the Phenomenology of Spirit, assembled 
byRaymondQueneau;edited by Alian Bloom;translated from 
the French by James H. Nichols, Jr. [New York: Basic Books, 

1969], 45). I would qualify (Kojéve’s exegesis of) Hegel: what 
would indícate one’s going beyond given, natural being is not 
only the willingness to risk one’s life, but also that one sub- 
sequently become an undead, ratherthan merely biologically 
cease.The mortal master should not be defined solely by 
his willingness to risk his life for recognition: only the living 
master should be so defined. What fully defines the master is 
rising above the natural world—at any price, even dying and 
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thus being misrecognized by everyone, including (the voices 
and) himself. While his courage in Ufe brought him the recog- 
nition of other living humans, the over-turns he underwent 
¡n the (un)death realm, which resulted in his forging ahead 
despite his terror, and thus in his projection of courage, led 
not only to his lack of recognition by the other dead, but also 
to his misrecognition by them since, failing repeatedly to 
answertheir calis, theyended up comingtothe conclusión 
that they mistook another for him. 

— One who is a mortal, that is, dead while (physically) alive, 
and who is aware of that and who consequently fails to risk 
his life for recognition, ending upa slave. The mortal slave 
is someone who did not go all the way in the “life and death” 
struggle for recognition with another mortal or not mortal liv¬ 
ing man, revealing thus that he is, as living, bound to the nat¬ 
ural world; but later“finds”“himself” in undeath, thus freed 
from the natural world. Such a slave is doubly unrecognizable 
in the realm of death: he, so cowardly while alive, continued to 
advance, ostensibly notturning back(his turn was repeatedly 
overturned by over-turns) notwithstanding the terror ahead 
(while the courage of the living is psychological, that of the 
dead is not) and the calis of others. 

— One who is a mortal, that is,dead while (physically) alive, 
but who is unaware of that and thus more disposed to risk 
his life for recognition, becoming, in case he does not die in 
the duelfor recognition, a master. Some slaves’ contempt 
for some masters is therefore not to be ascribed to resent- 
ment—at least not fully—but is warranted: in the “life and 
death” fight, the future Hegelian master proved to be more 
courageous than the mortal slave merely because he was 
unaware of the undeath realm. 

— One who is not really a mortal, that is, not dead while 
(physically) alive, since, like (most other) animáis, he is 
merely going to physically die in the future, and who risks his 
life for recognition. In case the other man in the duel to death 
for recognition yields, we have the Hegelian master, who fully 
risks his life for recognition and is thus freed from the natural 
world, but later merely ceases to live ratherthan becoming an 
undead thus revealing that he is still bound, as a corpse sur- 
rounded by mourners then buried under atombstone indicat- 

ingsome variant of “Here Lies-[his ñame while alive],” to 

the natural world. He had won so many fights to the death for 


puré prestigethat he began not only to feel but also to brag: 
“I cannot die.”The others grewto believe him. But one day,to 
the surprise of everybody, he unexpectedly expired—and yet 
he, not really a mortal, did not die for [the] real. 

— One who is not really a mortal, that is, who is not dead 
while (physically) alive, since, like (most other) animáis, he is 
merely going to physically die in the future, and who, afraid, 
fails to unreservedly risk his life for recognition. Such a man 
is fully a slave since he is doubly bound to the natural world: 
he does not go all the way in the Hegelian “life and death” 
struggle for recognition, and he does not later become an 
undead, but merely ceases to live, thus continúes to belong 
then, as a corpse, to the natural world. 

If we rather discover that we all die, that is, become 
undead, then that would mean that we are all fundamentally 
courageous. 
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In humanist Cairo, there is a suffocating mixing of per- 
sons, but frequently a sort of dissociation from the buildings: 
an acquaintance who worked at the Lebanese embassy told 
me that when a person inquired ofthe sentry there about 
the whereabouts ofthe Yemeni embassy, he indicated the 
embassy he was guarding. 
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With overthirty films to his ñame, he remainsthefilm- 
maker of only one superb film, The Earth ( al-Ard ), 1968, and 
two fine ones, Alexandria... Why?, 1978, and Cairo as Told by 
YoussefChahine (al-Qáhlra mlnawwara bi-Ahlaha), 1991. 
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An undead, he was in touch with and penetrated by the 
earth not when he lay,frozen, on dirt in his coffin duringthe 
daylight, but when he emerged at night from his frozen State 
and, like psychotics, was penetrated by everything, including 
the earth he was ostensibly no longer in touch with. 
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This was not the first instance of one or more scientists 
calculatingan age ofthe universe that would make ityounger 
than one of its ostensible parts: “[Edwin] Hubble was able to 
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compare his observations of the distance of these spiralgal- 
axies... with [Vesto] Slipher’s measurements of the velocities 
by which they were movingaway. In 1929, with the help of a 
MountWilson [Observatory] staff member, Milton Humason, 
... he announced the discovery of a remarkable empirical 
relationship, now called Hubble’s law:There is a linear rela¬ 
jé tionship between recessional velocity and galaxy distance.... 
r" 4 They... also gave a quantitative estímate of the expansión 
rate itself.... From this estímate... the Big Bang happened 
approximately 1.5 billion years ago. Even in 1929, however, 
the evidence was already clear... that the Earth was older 
than 3 billion years. Now, it is embarrassingfor scientists 
to find that the Earth is older than the universe.” Lawrence 
M. Krauss,A Universe from Nothing: WhyThere IsSomething 
RatherThan Nothing, with an afterword by Richard Dawkins 
(London: Simón & Schuster, 2012), 11-16. 
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John Noble Wilford, “Astronomers Debate Conflicting 
Data on Age of the Universe,” New York Times, December 27, 
1994, http://www.nytimes.com/1994/12/27/science/ 
astronomers-debate-conflicting-answers-for-the-age-of- 
the-universe.html?pagewanted=all&src=pm. 
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Dr. Alian R.Sandage,“who learned his astronomy under 
the great Edwin P. Hubble,” is “the foremost defender of a low 
Hubble constant and so of a much more slowly expanding 
and older universe of perhaps 15 billion to 20 billion years” 
(ibid.). Such a universe is older than the estimated age of its 
oldest stars. 
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Antonin Artaud, Selected Writings, 499. 


176 

The fourth entry in Malte’s notebooks begins with: “I am 
learning to see.” And the following entry begins with, “Have 
I said it before? I am learning to see,” and continúes with, 
“Forexample, it never occurred to me before how many 
faces there are.There are multitudes of people, butthere are 
many more faces, because each person has several of them. 


There are people who wearthe same face for years; naturally 
it wears out, gets dirty, splits at the seams, stretches like 
gloves worn during a long journey.They are thrifty, uncom- 
plicated people; they never change it, never even have it 
cleaned.... Of course, since they have several faces, you might 
wonder what they do with the other ones.They keep them in 
storage.Their children will wearthem. But sometí mes it also 
happens that their dogs go out wearing them.... 

“Other people change faces incredibly fast... and wear 
them out. At first, they think they have an unlimited sup- 
ply; but when they are barely forty years oíd they come to 
their last one.There is, to be sure, something tragic about 
this. They are not accustomed to taking care of faces; their 
last one is worn through in a week, has holes in it, is in many 
places as thin as paper, and then, little by little,the lining 
shows through, the non-face, and they walk around with 
that on” (Rainer María Rilke, The Notebooks of Malte Laurids 
Brigge, trans.Stephen Mitchell [New York: Random House, 
1983], 5-7). 
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Similarly, when one turns one’s head backward nearthe 
exit of the church of the SantissimaTrinitá dei Monti, Rome, 
the previously dissimulated figure of Saint Francis kneel- 
ingin prayerin Emmanuel Maignan’s fresco Saint Francis of 
Paola as a Hermit, 1642, looks at one not with its eyes, closed 
in prayer, but with its whole body, including the dress. 

178 

Robert Graves, The GreekMyths,vol. 1 (London: Penguin, 
1960), 286-287. 
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Were the interior monologue, which ineludes one’s voice- 
less callof oneself (which is inaudible toanyone other than 
the image in the mirror), to stop, then the mirror image would 
only face one when one utters an express cali of oneself in 
front of it. 
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The child’s anticipation of motor control through the 
mirror image ineludes the ability to turn around to answer a 
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cali neither in Lacan’s oral presentaron “The Looking-Glass 
Phase” in 1936, ñor, more disappointedly, in “The Mirror Stage 
as Formative of the Function of the I,” published in 1949— 
twelve years after Magritte painted Reproduction Prohibited. 


181 

Althusserwrites in “Ideology and Ideological State 
Apparatuses (Notes towards an Investigaron)”: “Ideology 
‘acts’ or‘functions’ in such a way that it‘recruits’subjects 
amongthe individuáis (it recruits them all), or‘transforms’the 
individuáis into subjects (ittransforms them all) by that very 
precise operation which I have called interpellation or hailing, 
and which can be imagined along the lines of the most com- 
monplace everyday pólice (orother) hailing:‘Hey,you therel’ 
Assuming that the theoreticalscene I have imagined takes 
place in the Street, the hailed individual willturn round. By 
this mere one-hundred-and-eighty-degree physical conver¬ 
sión, he becomes a subject. Why? Because he has recognized 
that the hail was ‘really’ addressed to him, and that ‘it was 
reallyhim who was hailed’ (and not someone else)” (Louis 
Althusser, On Ideology [London; New York: Verso, 2008], 48). 


182 

“We shall give the ñame of diffuse animism to the general 
tendency of children to confuse the living and the inert.... All 
external movement is regarded as necessarily purposive.... 
All activity is regarded as necessarily conscious.... Diffuse 
animism is ... a primary datum in the child’s consciousness.” 
Jean Piaget, The Child’s Conception ofthe World, trans. Joan 
and AndrewTomlinson (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 
2007), 236-237. 


183 

Joan Copjec, Read My Desire: Locan agalnst the 
Historicists (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press), 32. 
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Is anyone who has the potential to undergo an over-turn 
ever in the Rilkean Open? Is it legitímate to advancethat one 
day the human child in the mirror turned toward himself, and 
was no longer in the Rilkean Open? 


185 

The Selected Poetry of Rainer Mario Rilke, ed. and trans. 
Stephen Mitchell; with an introduction by Robert Flass (New 
York: Random House, 1982), 193. 


186 

The KingJamestranslation ofthe Bible is flawed when 
it translates the Hebrew ‘adám as Adam, a proper ñame, 
already when the man is told to give ñames to animáis, prior 
to dying before physically dying upon partakingof the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil;the New International Versión 
does not make the same mistake, translating ‘adám as a 
common ñame, “man,” atthat point. 

187 

See Gordon Gallup, Jr., “Can Animáis Empathize?Yes,” 
Scientific American Presents 9, no. 4 (Winter 1998). 


188 

Gilíes Deleuze and Félix Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus: 
Capitalism andSchizophrenia, translation and foreword by Brian 
Massumi (Minneapolis:Universityof Minnesota Press, 1987). 


189 

Chapter 6 of Gilíes Deleuze’s Cinema V.The Movement- 
Image, trans. Hugh Tomlinson and Barbara Habberjam 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1986). 

190 

Pascal Bonitzer, “Bobines ou: le labyrinthe et la question 
du visage,” in Le Champ aveugle: Essais sur le réalisme au 
cinéma (París: Cahiers du Cinéma/Gallimard, 1982). 

191 

Magritte provides a variant rationale for the apparent 
discrepancy inthe painting:“The famous pipe. How people 
reproached me for it! And yet, could you stuff my pipe? No, 
it’s just a representation, is it not? So if I had written on my 
picture‘This isa pipe,’ l’d have been lying!” HarryTorczyner, 
Magritte:Ideas and Images, trans. Richard Miller (New York: 
H.N.Abrams, 1977), 118. 
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Jean-Luc Godard, Jean-Luc Godard:Interviews, ed. David 
Sterritt (Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 1998), 
129-130.There is an oscillation on Godard’s part regarding 
the goalof reachingthis pre-name condition: whetherto 
have the opportunity of naminganew, orto dispense alto- 
gether with the ñame. In King Lear, the character played by 
Godard asserts: “I am not interested in ñames,” and then, 
over a shot of a so-called flower, asks: “Do I need a ñame to 
seethy beauty?” My answertothis question is:“No.” Does 
one need a ñame to resurrect that so-called flower? No; no 
ñame is invoked during the resurrection of that so-called 
flower in Godard’s aforementioned film: its petáis are sim- 
ply reattached to it in backward motion. One also does not 
need a ñame to resurrect even a so-and-so animal. “Who 
are they who need a ñame to exist?” Ancient Egyptians who 
died physically needed a ñame so they could be resurrected: 
“Arise....Thou shalt not perish.Thou hast been called by 
name.Thou hast been resurrected” (Egyptian Bookofthe 
Dead)\ physically dead mortals who are to be resurrected 
physically (and otherwise) need a ñame: “Lazarus, come 
out!” (John 11:43); and those who though then still among 
the living were as mortals, that is, as dead while physically 
alive,to be resurrected by Jesús Christ, the life (John 11:25), 
into humans who were solely and fully alive needed a ñame 
(Joseph of Arimathea?). Had Godard’s film tried to resurrect 
neither a flower ñor a theater play that became withdrawn 
following a surpassing disaster, but a human, then the inad- 
equacy of this dismissal of the ñame would have become 
manifestto its director. 
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Philippe Nemo:“ln TotalityandInfinity you speakatgreat 
length of the face. It is one of yourfrequent themes. What 
does this phenomenology of the face, that is, this analysis 
of what happens when I look at the Other face to face, con- 
sist in and what is its purpose?” Emmanuel Levinas: “I do 
not know if one can speak of a ‘phenomenology’ of the face, 
since phenomenology describes whatappears. So, too, I 
wonder if one can speak of a lookturned toward the face,for 
the look is knowledge, perception. I think ratherthat access 
to the face is straightaway ethical.” Emmanuel Levinas, 


Ethics and Infinity: Conversations with Philippe Nemo, trans. 
Richard A. Cohén (Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 
1985), 85. 

194 

Emmanuel Levinas, Totality and Infinity: An Essayon 
Exteriority, trans. Alphonso Lingis (Pittsburgh: Duquesne 
University Press, 1969), 202. 
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The over-turn is a paradoxicalturn since it is not gradual 
but discrete, a turn without turning, a turn that is not expe- 
rienced as a turn, indeed that is not experienced tout court. 
My hyphenation of “over-turn” is to evoke, through associa- 
tion with another hyphenated “over,” “voice-over,” and thus 
cinema. It is as if during a film shoot, afterthe actor playing 
the dead or mad (that is, dead before dying) character tu rned 
in accordance with the director’s prior instructions, the 
director said,“Cut,”then commanded the actortoturn in the 
opposite direction, then, after the latter did, said, “Action”: 
while the actor experienced the second, non-diegetic turn, 
the character he is playing, a dead or mad person, did not 
experience the reversal of his or herturn. Or it is as if the film 
camera, not shooting in master shots, crossed the imaginary 
í/ne,this resulting in the reversal of the character’s turn in 
theedited film. Given that the undead turned in response 
to being called and that he did not experience any turn in 
the opposite direction, he assumed that he must be moving 
toward the caller. “He had gone only two steps when his legs, 
of their own volition, refused to carry him farther. His body 
comprehended what his mind refused to accept” (Philip K. 
Dick, Eye in the Sky): his back still to the caller, he was mov¬ 
ing awayfrom her. 
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Louis Althusser, “Ideology and Ideological State 
Apparatuses (Notes towards an Investigaron),” in On 
Ideology, 48. 
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For (the revised versión of) my initial, more elabórate 
essay on dance, see “The Subtle Dancer” in the second 
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edition of my book Over-Sensitivity (Forthcoming Books, 
2009), 79-105. 

198 

Similarly, even though I had collaborated ¡n an untimely 
mannerwith David Lynch through the section on radical 
o closure in the first edition of my book Over-Sensitivity, 1996, 
^ when I first watched his Lost Highway, 1997,1 felt anxiety on 
seeing how closely the film matched whatl had written. 


199 

Monochromatic intense colors facilítate suction into 
dance’s realm of altered movement, space, and time; once 
encountered in that realm, they, as backdrops, maintain, 
through bringingto mind cinematic mattes,the impression 
that the dancer beforethem is not fully in the space—which 
moreover has a fractional dimensión—where he or she 
ostensibly is. 

200 

In Eureka (1974), a film in which ErnieGehr used archival 
footage taken from a streetcar in San Francisco in 1905, the 
boy in the backof the car that precedes the streetcar and 
that gradually recedes in the distance is by the same move¬ 
ment disappearing in the future in relation to the streetcar 
but also into the past from which the film detached him. 
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The auto-mobility of objects in dance’s realm of altered 
movement, which is made possible by the immobilization 
of the dancers, is exemplified by that of the dancer’s shoes 
(Powell and Pressburger’s The Red Shoes) and the ground. 
The Red Shoes fails to show or imply that although unable to 
stop these auto-mobile slippers, the dancer can enter the 
freezing State, which would affect the shoes themselves with 
immobility. 
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In Busby Berkeley’s films, the frequent flattening of the 
picture plañe through the placement of the camera straight 
above the performers intimates their inability to create 
space. The figures of Berkeley are not real dancers and 


therefore do not cross into mirrors or other fíat surfaces, but 
remain at their border.The dancer crosses the mirror, which 
has a dimensión of two, to dance’s fractional space, and 
moves in the latter by creating space at the pace of his or her 
movement (thus this space creation is rarely noticed). 

203 

When in The Red Shoes the other dancers go ahead with 
the performance despite the unexpected death of the princi¬ 
pal ballerina moments before the partingof the curtain, the 
State of the dancer who hands the inexistent ballerina the 
red shoes, as well as of the other dancers, and of the audi- 
ence must be the fetishistic one of disavowal: “I know very 
well, but all the same...” more specifically: “I know very well 
that she is not here with the other dancers, but all the same 
I actas if she is.” But since what this scene in The Red Shoes 
shows is the case whenever dancers are projected as subtle 
bodies in sepárate branchesof dance’s realm of altered body, 
movement, space, and time, a modicum of fetishistic dis¬ 
avowal is required forany dance ofthis kind in which more 
than one dancer participates. 
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Gilíes Deleuze, Cinema l:The Movement-lmage,A. 
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lbid.,6. 
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Once the audience has had a chance to witness an obvious 
manifestation of the auto-mobility of objects in dance, per- 
ceivingitto be a facetof dance’s realm of altered movement, 
body, silence, music, space, and time, the director can then 
show such auto-mobility in more subtle manners. In Charles 
Walters’s The Beiie of New York,the médium shot of Astaire 
and his partner dancing in the moving carriage, although 
ostensibly not showing auto-mobility (since in earlier shots 
we sawand in later shots wearegoingto seethe horse pull- 
ingthe carriage), hints at auto-mobility by not showing the 
horse. When dancing together in the streetcar, Astaire and his 
partner are doing so across the two sepárate branches of the 
realm of altered body, movement, space, and time into which 


dance projected subtle versions of them, allthe while, as a 
consequence of the auto-mobility of the carriage allowed by 
the dance, beingdetached from the horsethat is ostensibly 
pulling the carriage.The auto-movement of objects allowed 
by dance provides an occasion for a manneristic motion of the 
one ostensibly pulling or pushing these objects. 
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This letter was sentto ChristyTurlington, care of Ford 
ModelingAgency, 142 Green Street, New York, NY10012. 
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Dancers did not have to wait for digital telepresence to be 
able to directly link non-contiguous spaces-times. 
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If someone could have said to a woman, “This is what 
you’re goingto look like in heaven,” it was Aleksandr Sokurov 
to Isolda Dychauk, the actress who played the role of 
Margarete in his film Faust (2011). Having been told by some¬ 
one that Faust is the one who killed her brother, Margarete 
hastens to visit him. But then, at his place, she proves reluc- 
tant to ask him, with whom she is becoming infatuated, 
whether he is the one who killed her brother; stammering, 
she asks him instead questions about various objects in his 
house. Is she embarrassed of appearing credulous to such 
a learned man? Or is it that she intuits that she should give 
both of them a chance—to have grace?And lo, these irrel- 
evant questions are followed by a luminous shot of her face, 
a shot that shows her in heaven. This visión of Margarete 
as she is in heaven functions somewhat like the experience 
of “the Radiance of the Olear Light of Puré Reality” in the 
bardo of the moment of death ( chikhai bardo). According to 
the Bardo Thodol, if while experiencingthe Radiance of the 
Olear Light of Puré Reality the dead man recognizes it and 
that his“present ¡ntellect, in real nature void, notformed 
¡ntoanythingas regards characteristics orcolour,... is the 
very Reality,... the All-good Buddha,” this “will cause the 
naked consciousness to be recognized as the Olear Light; 
and,... recognizing one’s own self [thus], one becometh per- 
manently united with the Dharma-KSya and Liberation will 
be certain.” According to the Bardo Thodol, if the dead man 


fails to be liberated duringthis stage and the related follow- 
ingone of the chikhai bardo, during which he experiences 
the secondary Olear Light, then he will undergo the chónyid 
bardo, when the karmic apparitions appear. In Sokurov’s film, 
Faust fails to respond felicitouslyto the visión of Margarete 
as she is in heaven, and so the next shot is backto both of 
them as they were before this rapture and she now asks him: 
“Was ityou who killed my brother?” And he answers,“Yes, I 
killed him.” 
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InTerence Fisher’s Horror ofDracula (1958), Doctor Van 
Helsing warns Arthur Holmwood:“This is not Lucy,the sister 
you loved. It’s only her shell, possessed and corrupted by the 
evil ofDracula.” 
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In my book Over-Sensitivity, I proposed that Francis 
Bacon would have been afittingartistto direct a remake of 
Invasión ofthe Body Snatchers, for both his work and that 
novel deal with radical closure and the irruption of unworldly 
entities in the latter.Thethree figures in Bacon’striptychs 
of portraits and self-portraits presentthefollowingthree 
different modes: one figure is the model compacted to a 
concéntrate that would “come across directly onto the ner- 
vous System,” short-circuiting illustration; the second figure 
is Bacon’s illustration ofthe model’s portrait made by the 
universe at the radical closure’s event horizon; and the third 
figure is in some cases Bacon’s illustration ofthe becom¬ 
ing similar to the worldly model ofthe unworldly imposter 
who irrupted in the radical closure, and in other cases what 
irrupted fully formed, outside of any direct action of Bacon, 
in the radical closure he constructed through painting, and in 
other cases still Bacon’s illustration ofthe model in the radi¬ 
cal closure as an alien since he or she is no longer a monad 
and henee no longer enfolds everyone elseand everything in 
the world.Therefore,a model who not only cannot recognize 
herself in one ofthe figures of a Bacon triptych, but even 
feels repulsión toward it, is notto be automatically criticized 
as of limited aesthetic judgment. 
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David Sylvester, The Brutality of Fact: Interviews with Francis 
Bacon, 3rd ed. (NewYork:Thames and Hudson, 1987), 146. 

213 

PaulGauguin writes in hisjournals:“The idea occurred to 
método his [Van Gogh’s] portrait while he was paintingthe 
~ still-life he loved so much—some ploughs. When the portrait 
[Van Gogh PaintingSunñowers] was finished, he said to me: 

‘lt is certainly I, but it’s I gone mad’” (The Intímate Journals 
ofPaul Gauguín [London: KPI, 1985], 12). I would thinkthat 
Van Gogh, who cut off his ear the next day, painted Self- 
Portrait with Bandaged Ear and Pipe and/or Self-Portrait with 
Bandaged Ear as a defense against Gauguin’s valid portrait, 
which could not be countered simply by invoking some asy- 
lum doctor’s diagnosis that Van Gogh’s “condition has 
greatly improved” (the quoted words are from Dr. Urpar’s 
certifícate of May 7,1889, http://www.vangoghletters.org/ 
vg/documentation.html). 

214 

Auguste Rodin, Rodin onArt, translated from the French 
of PaulGsell by Romilly Fedden (New York: Horizon, 1971), 
75-76. 


215 

Leonard Susskind, “Black Holes and the Information 
Paradox,” Scientific American 276, no.4(April1997):55.0n 
gravitational time dilation, see also Kip S.Thorne, Black Holes 
and Time Warps: Einstein’s Outrageous Legacy (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1994):“Near a black hole gravitational time dila¬ 
tion is enormous: If the hole weighs 10 times as much as 
the Sun,then time willflow 6 million times more slowly at 1 
centimeter height above the hole’s horizon than farfrom its 
horizon; and right atthe horizon, the flow oftime will be com¬ 
plete ly stopped” (100). 
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“Albert Einstein ... wrote to a friend, The past, present 
and future are only illusions, even if stubborn ones.’ Einstein’s 
startling conclusión stems directly from his special theory of 
relativity, which denies any absolute, universal significance 


to the present moment. According to the theory, simultane- 
ity is relative.Two events that occur atthe same moment if 
observed from one reference frame may occur at different 
moments if viewed from another. Such mismatches make a 
mockery of any attempt to confer special status on the pres¬ 
ent moment, for whose ‘now’ does that moment refer to? If 
you and I were in relative motion, an eventthat I might judge 
to be in the as yet undecided future might for you already 
existinthefixed past.The most straightforward conclusión is 
that both past and future are fixed. Forthis reason, physicists 
preferto thinkof time as laid out in its entirety—atimescape, 
analogous to a landscape—with all past and future events 
located there together. It is a notion sometimes referred 
to as block time. Completely absent from this description 
of nature is anything that singles out a privileged special 
moment as the present or any process that would systemati- 
cally turn future events into present, then past, events. In 
short, the time of the physicist does not pass or flow” (Paul 
Davies, “That Mysterious Flow,” Scientific American 287, no. 3 
[September 2002]: 41-42). 
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Dógen: “An ancient Buddha said: ‘For the time being stand 
on top of the highest peak..., / For the time being three heads 
and eightarms./ Forthetime being an eight- orsixteen-foot 
body....’ ‘For the time being’ here means time itself is being, and 
all being is time. A golden sixteen-foot body is time.... ‘Three 
heads and eight arms’ is time.... Yet an ordinary person who 
does not understand buddha-dharma may hear the words the 
time-beingthis way:‘Fora while I was three headsand eight 
arms.... Even though the mountains and rivers still exist, I have 
already passed them.... Those mountains and rivers are as 
distantfrom me as heaven isfrom earth.’ It is not that simple. 
Atthe time the mountains were climbed and the rivers crossed, 
you were present.Time is not sepárate from you, and as you 
are present, time does not go away” (“TheTime-Being” [U/7], in 
Moon in a Dewdrop: Writings ofZen Master Dógen, 76-77). 
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Alain Robbe-Grillet, Project for a Revolution in New York: A 
Novel (New York, Grove Press, 1972), 1-3. 
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If one considers a black hole as a radical closure, then 
there are two sorts of possible photographs that are specific 
to it: the freezing and flattening at ¡ts gateless gate, the event 
horizon; and the photographs, shot by no one and no camera, 
that irrupt “in” it (by objective chance the unworldly photo- 
graph.taken by no camera, that irrupts insidethe black hole 
may show the same image as the“photograph,”also taken by 
no camera, of the astronaut frozen and flattened atthe black 
hole’s event horizon). 

220 

And there is a sort of video that is specific to a radical 
closure: the video that irrupts in it without being shot by 
anyone within it. In David Lynch’s LostHighway, the circum- 
stance that Fred Madison and his wife twice omitted setting 
the alarm system on the day precedingtheir reception of the 
anonymous videotape showingshots of the interior of their 
house leaves open the possibility that they are dealing with 
an unlawful entry through the door or window by someone 
who then took these shots with a camera. The two detec¬ 
tives who come to investígate the case ask Fred to thence- 
forth actívate his alarm system.Therefore we can assume 
that (unlike in thescript, where he again fails to actívate the 
alarm) he did so, and, moreover, since he does not hearthe 
alarm sound,that no unlawful entry took place through any 
of the entrances of the house, and, consequently, that no 
camera served to take the new video shots of the inside of 
the house—the videotape, unworldly, shot by no one, irrupted 
in the radical closure. Similarly, it is quite possible that the 
trackingshot of the highway at night, with theyellow broken 
Unes illuminated by the headlights of a movingcar, which is 
first seen in Blúe Velvet , 1986, and which accompanies the 
opening credits sequence and the ending of LostHighway, 
1997, was not filmedforthe latterfilm but irrupted in it 
from the earlier one. Since the highway of Lost Highway is 
a cinematic shot from an earlier film ratherthan a road, it 
cannot be used to flee somewhere else—unless the person 
flees his pursuers not farther alongthe highway but through 
(his double’s?) irruption into the shot of the highway (that 
is why, while being unsettled, I am not surprised that when 
the Mystery Man, standing nextto Fred Madison, hands the 


wounded man on the desert sand a portable pocket televi¬ 
sión, that monitor shows the Mystery Man handinga portable 
pocket televisión while standing nextto Madison, that is,as 
an image). 
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Forexample, David Lynch’s “Paintings and Drawings,” 
Touko Museum of Contemporary Art,Tokyo, January 
12-27,1991; and David Lynch: Sala Parpalló - Palau deis 
Scata, Mayo-Junio 1992, Diputación Provincial de Valencia 
(Valencia; Sala Parpalló: Edicions Alfons el Magnánim, 
Institució Valenciana d’Estudis i Investigació). 
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Here are two examples of the artist as producer: Warhol, 
who simply turned on the camera and let it shoot what was in 
front of it until the end of the film roll, or else assigned others 
to make the films or the silkscreens; and Robbe-Grillet, who 
produced radical closures in which images that are ostensi- 
bly those of others (Magritte, Rauschenberg, etc.) irrupted (in 
the process introducing singularly unfamiliar elements amid 
his recurrent imagery). 
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One did not have to wait for digital technology (with the 
absence of generation loss it makes possible) to question the 
veracity and historicity of photographs, their indexicalfunction. 
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In Francis Bacon’s work, paintingforegrounds orat 
least addresses its beingatwo-dimensional médium not 
so much in a self-reflexive manner but through dealingwith 
the flattening of the figure (from the reference frame of 
an outside observer) atthe borderofthe radical closures 
he establishes. 
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Paintings such as Triptych March 1974, where the figure 
is shown holding a camera next to its face, presumably in 
the act of taking a photograph, are exceptional in Francis 
Bacon’s work. 
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While the figure that is seemingly divided into two at 
the juncture of the panel in Francis Bacon’s Studyfrom the 
Human Body, 1981, is not actually dislocated butjust repre- 
sented and viewed from two reference trames, when painting 
itthe painter had to mentally place himself and when looking 
at itthe spectatorfinds himself paradoxically intwo refer¬ 
ence trames simultaneously: outside the radical closure, 
from which he would see the two-dimensionalfigure, but 
also insidethe radical closure, where he would seethethree- 
dimensional figure. 
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Henri Bergson, MatterandMemory, 134. 
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Kip S. Thorne, Black Holes and Time Warps: Einstein’s 
Outrageous Legacy, 52. 
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Henri Bergson, Matterand Memory, 88, and, more gener- 
ally, “TheTwo Forms of Memory.” Cf.: “There are, we have said, 
two memories which are profoundlydistinct:theone, fixed in 
the organism, is nothing else but the complete set of intelli- 
gently constructed mechanisms which ensurethe appropriate 
reply to the various possible demands.This memory enables 
usto adaptourselves tothe present situation;through itthe 
actions to which we are subject prolong themselves into reac- 
tions that are sometimes accomplished, sometimes merely 
nascent, but always more or less appropriate. Habit rather 
than memory, it acts our past experience but does not cali up 
its image.The other is the true memory.... It retains and ranges 
alongside of each other all our States in theorder in which 
they occur, leaving to each fact its place and, consequently, 
marking its date, truly moving in the past and not, like the first, 
in an ever renewed present” (ibid., 150-151). 
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Ibid., 152. 
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Ibid. 
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Henri Bergson: “A human being who should dream his life 
instead of livingit would nodoubtthus keep before his eyes 
ateach momentthe infinite multitudeof thedetails of his 
past history. And, conversely, the man who should repudíate 
this memory with all that it begets would be continually act- 
ing his life instead of truly representing itto himself: a con- 
scious automaton, he would follow the lead of useful habits 
which prolong into an appropriate reaction the stimulation 
received” (ibid., 155; my italics). 

233 

Gilíes Deleuze, Cinema2:TheTime-lmage, trans. Hugh 
Tomlinson and Robert Galeta (London: Continuum, 2005), 76. 
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Henri Bergson: “Our duration is not merely one instant 
replacing another; if it were, there would never be anything 
but the present.... Duration is the continuous progress of 
the past which gnaws into the future and which swells as it 
advances. And as the past grows without ceasing, so also 
there is no limitto its preservation. Memory, as we havetried 
to prove [Matterand Memory, chapters 2 and 3], is not a fac- 
ulty of putting away recollections in a drawer, or of inscribing 
them in a register.There is no register, no drawer; there is not 
even, properly speaking, afaculty,forafaculty works Ínter¬ 
in ittently, when it will or when it can, whilst the piling up of 
the past upon the past goes on without relaxation. In reality, 
the past is preserved by itself, automatically. In its entirety, 
probably, it follows us at every instant.... The cerebral mecha- 
nism is arranged just so as to drive back into the unconscious 
almostthe whole of this past, and to admit beyond the 
threshold only that which can cast light on the present situa- 
tion orfurthertheaction now being prepared—in short.only 
that which can give useful work” ( Creative Evolution, autho- 
rized translation byArthur Mitchell [New York: H. Holtand 
Company, 1911],4-5). 
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Since “signáis and other causal influences cannottravel 
faster than light,... for a given event E, the set of events that 
lie on or inside the past light cone of E would also be the set 


of allevents that could send a signalthat would have time 
to reach E and influence it in some way.... Likewise,the set 
of events that lie on or inside the future light cone of E would 
also be the set of events that could receive a signal sent out 
from the position and time of E, so the future light cone con- 
tains all the events that could potentially be causally influ- 
enced by E. Events which lie neitherin the pastor future light 
cone of E cannot influence or be influenced by E in relativity” 

( Wikipedia's “Light Cone” entry). 
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“When British physicistStephen Hawking... studied the 
quantum theory of electromagnetism near black holes, he 
found that black holes actually emit radiation.... How can 
black holes emit radiation?... The answer lies in quantum 
uncertainty. All over spacetime the quantum electromag- 
netic field is undergoing... little negative-energy quantum 
fluctuations. Normally... the negative-energy photons disap- 
pearas quickly astheyform. But near the horizon of a black 
hole, it is possible for such a photon to form outside the hole 
and cross into it. Once inside, it is actually viable: it is pos¬ 
sible to find trajectories for photons inside the horizon that 
have negative total energy. So such a photon can just stay 
inside, and that leaves its positive-energy partner outside 
on its own. It... becomes one of the photons of the Hawking 
radiation. In this pictur e, nothing actually crosses the hori¬ 
zon from inside to out. Instead, the negative-energy photon 
falls in,freeingthe positive-energy photon.The net result of 
this is that the hole loses mass: the negative-energy photon 
makes a negative contribution to the mass of the hole when 
it goes in.” Bernard F. Schutz, Gravity from the Ground Up 
(Cambridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 
304 (my italics). 
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This is the case if we consider the black hole part of the 
un iverse. 
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Jorge Luis Borges, Co//ectedF/ct/ons,trans.Andrew 
Hurley (New York: Viking, 1998), 327. 
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Leibniz, Monadology § 66-68. 
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Kip S.Thorne, Black Holes and Time Warps:Einstein’s 
Outrageous Legacy, 33. 
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Cf. “Composites” in the revised and expanded edition of 
my book (Vampires):An Uneasy Essayon the Undead in Film: 
“The living person is a composite that dissociates in death- 
as-undeathorduring some States of altered consciousness 
first into sepárate subunits that are themselves composites, 
most ofthem uglierthan the original one, then intoele- 
ments, becoming alien. Each of us is common, not alien, both 
because each of us is a composite of all the others, even of 
those who lived erstwhile and who are long dead, and because 
each of us is part of the composite that constitutes the others. 
That is why we do not find others or for that matter ourselves 
alien, and that is why they too do not find us alien. In certain 
States of altered consciousness, though, we see the dead, 
people who have become not merely uglier, but alien, and that 
is because they are no longer composites (the withdrawalof 
the cathexis of the world).... The double is not the other, but I 
divested of all others.That is why whenever I encounter him, 
even in a crowded public place, I feel I am alone with him, 
alone with the alone ; he embodies the divestment from the 
world.That is why encounteringthe double is such a desoíate 
experience, and is a premonition of death with its bereave- 
ment from others and the rest of the world” (173-174). 
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In Bacon’s triptych Two Figures Lyingon a Bed with 
Attendants, 1968, the gazes of the left panel’s seated human 
figure looking right, of the center panel’s recumbent couple, 
and of the right panel’s seated human figure looking left, 
although sharply separated bythe panels’frames.are 
aligned, suggesting that the figures perceive each other or 
at least are aware of each other. Triptychs ordiptychs with 
figures (other than dancers) whose gazes orgestures are 
aligned across the various panels suggest a monadic ontol- 
ogy (triptychs and diptychs have in monadic ontology a raison 


d’étre). In the aforementioned Bacon triptych,the left panel’s 
human figure does not at all perceive the bird-like creature 
visible to us in the same panel, for the latter is an unworldly 
entity.thus incompossible with the world expressed bythe 
monad.though allowed bythat expressed world’s radical 
closure.There is intra-action amongthe monadic figures 
thatenfold the same world;there is no relation between the 
monadic figure and the unworldly entitythat irrupts in a radi¬ 
cal closure; and there is interaction between the unworldly 
entities that irrupt in a radical closure. 
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Friedrich Nietzsche, The Gay Science: With o Prelude 
in Germán Rhymes and anAppendixofSongs, ed. Bernard 
Williams;trans. Josefine Nauckhoff; poems trans. Adrián 
Del Caro (Cambridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2001), no. 166,135. 
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Jean-Francois Lyotard, The Differend:Phrases in Dispute, 
trans. Georges Van Den Abbeele (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1988), no. 100,65-66:“The conjunction 
and (and so forth,and so on )... signáis a simple addition, 
the apposition of one term with the other, nothing more. 
[Erich] Auerbach [in Mimesis] turns this into a characteristic 
of ‘modern’ style, paratax, as opposed to classical syntax. 
Conjoined by and, phrases oreventsfolloweach other, but 
their succession does not obey a categorial order ( because ; 
if,then;in order to,although ...). Paratax... connotes the abyss 
of Not-Being which opens between phrases.... Instead of and, 
and assuringthe same paratacticfunction, there can be a 
comma, or nothing.” 
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This is not an issue in the Qur’án since “They killed him 
[Christ, Jesús the son of Mary, the Apostle of God] not, ñor 
crucified him, but so it was madetoappeartothem”(4:157) 
and since “God raised him up unto Himself” (4:158). 
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Rainer Maria Rilke, The Notebooks of Malte Laurids 
Brigge, 8-9. 
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